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Research 
Paces 


Progress 


There are three reasons why America’s petroleum industry has 
been able to supply the ever-increasing demand for energy called for 
by our mechanized way of life: 1, it has fearlessly invested its capital 
in the hazardous search for oil and gas; 2, it has steadily expanded its 
facilities; and 3, it has conducted endless research to find better, more 
efficient ways to make the oil products America needs. 


Research! That's the key to the petroleum industry’s progress. 
And the Humble Company assures itself a place of leadership in this 
field with two great research laboratories. 


In the Humble Research Center in Houston 
scientists and engineers study all phases of 
finding, producing, and conserving oil and gas. 


In the Research Laboratory at Humble’s 
Baytown, Texas, Refinery, highly skilled tech- 
nicians seek to develop new and better petro- 
leum products, to improve those we already 
have, and to develop methods for making these 
products more efficiently. 


Just as America’s progress depends on oil, so oil’s progress 
depends on research. 
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PAPERS FROM THE ERANOS YEARBOOKS 
Vol. 2: THE MYSTERIES 
Translated by Ralph Manheim and R. F.C. Hull. Thirteen distin- 
guished scholars discuss various religious manifestations that may 
be characterized as “mysteries.” 

06” x 9”, 450 pages, 15 plates. $5.00 


THE ART OF INDIAN ASIA: 
Its Mythology and Transformations 
By Heinrich Zimmer. Completed and edited by Joseph Campbell. 
Photographs by Eliot Elisofon and others. 
9” x 12”, 465 pages of text, 662 plates. Two volumes, boxed, $22.50 
EGYPTIAN RELIGIOUS TEXTS AND REPRESENTATIONS 
Vol. 2: THE SHRINES OF TUT-ANKH-AMON 
Translated with introductions by Alexandre Piankoff. Edited by N. 
Rambova. First translation of the texts on the four shrines that 
enclose the sarcophagus. 

9%" x 12”. 160 pages. 62 plates, 3 color plates, $17.50 


THE GREAT MOTHER 
By Erich Neumann. Translated by Ralph Manheim. An analysis 
of a primordial image which finds expression in early man’s myth, 
ritual, and art, and in modern man’s dreams and creative work. 

x 10”, 380 pages. 186 plates, $7.50 
THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE AND THE PSYCHE 
By C. G. Jung and W. Pauli. Translated by RK. F.C. Hull. Jung 
on synchronicity. Pauli on the influence of archetypal ideas on 
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Kepler's scientific themes, 


PANDORA’S BOX: 
By Dora and Erwin Panofsky. The changing aspects of a myth. 
ical symbol in European literature and art from Roman times to 


x 742", 215 pages, 6 plates, $1.00 


the present. oO” x 10%, 200 pages, 61 illustrations. $4.50 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC,, 333 SIXTH N.Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N.Y. 21 
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Where Liberty Lies: Freedom of Conscience in Milton’s Day 
and in Ours Herschel Baker 


Transcontinental Plane poem George Abbe 


The Arch of Titus story Abraham Rothberg 


Morality Without Religion? The Inadequacies of a Humanist Ethic 
Robert E. Fitch 


Ghost Town poem Harold Witt 


Espiritu Santo de Zuniga, Goliad (Founded 1749—Restored 1936) 
POEM Joseph Colin Murphey 


Germany Between East and West Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
Unseasonable Sinning Porm — Jesse Stuart 
On Germany and Ourselves Kurt H. Wolff 
The Sounds poem Reeve Spencer Kelley 
The City of All the Saints story Charles Edward Eaton 
POINTS OF VIEW 
How Big a Bogey Is Secularism? Joseph Martin Dawson 
Knock on Wood — Jesse Stuart 
The Thirties in Partial Perspective Louis Filler 
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The Annual Theater Conference John Rosenfield 
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Established and Operated to Meet Financial 
Needs of the Park Cities and 
Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Bank 


University Park 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


PRIDE of OWNERSHIP 


Yes, the business man of today feels a sincere “Pride 
of Ownership” in the possession of a well-planned 
life insurance program. 


The Southland Life agent in your community is a 
carefully selected, specially trained family man. He 
will carefully analyze your individual requirements 


so that your protection program will meet the needs 


of you, your family and your business, enabling you 
to truly “Face the Future with Confidence.” 


Phone your Southland Life agent today. He will be 
happy to consult with you at your convenience. 


ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $800,000,000 


Paid to Policyholders ond Beneficiaries 4 
Over $117,000.00 outhiang 


LIFE ACCIDENT © HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION GROUP 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Edztor’s Notebook 


rHE New swircH managed by “Whirling 
Otto” John, Europe's champion contemporary 
turncoat, on December 12, 1955, lends special 
pertinence toa couple of this issue’s discussions 
of Germany and Germans. ‘“Germany Between 
East and West” recalls the spy chief's earlier 
defection from the Bonn side—and the im- 
plications of ERIK VON KURHNELT-LEDDIHIN’S 
commentary are underlined by Dr. John’s 
latest reversal in running out, now, on the 
Reds. A resident of Austria and prolific writer 
on the “New Conservatism” in Europe, Mr. 
Kuchnelt-Leddihn has recently concluded a 
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Fine Literature Demands 
Fine Printing... 
LET THE 


of 


Fill your publication requirements 


E. J. STORM PRINTING CO. 
2230 San Jacinto Riverside 1938 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Jerry Bywaters 
E. DeGolyer 
Fred D.Gealy Samuel Wood Geiser 
Ernest E.Leisy John Rosenfield 
Henry Nash Smith Lon Tinkle 


Sales Manager 


Business Manager 


Editor Allen Maxwell 
Assistant Editor Margaret L. Hartley 


Contributing Editors 
Mody C. Boatright 


George Bond 
John Chapman 
J. Frank Dobie 


Elizabeth M. Stover 
Wiggs N. Babb 


lecture tour of the United States in furtherance 
of his favorite mission, the building of a bridge 
of understanding between Europe and America. 

Another, and somewhat divergent, view of 
the German situation is contributed by KURT 
H. WOLFF. Born in Darmstadt and educated at 
Frankfort, Munich, and Florence, where he re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree for work on the 
sociology of knowledge, Mr. Wolff has lived in 
the United States since 1939; his writings in 
SWR and other journals have included stories 
and verse as well as professional articles. For- 
merly in the department of sociology at South- 
ern Methodist University, he now teaches that 
subject at Ohio State. 

Several issues ago SWR devoted a special 
number to various aspects of Freedom in Amer- 
ica, then—as now—an embattled topic. Now 
come additional probings of the subject, from 
a new angle: several articles herein, plus a 
brace of book reviews, examine the grounding 
of freedom in religion and some of the present- 
day problems faced in the religious field. 

Graduate of $.M.U. and former member of 
the University of Texas English faculty, 
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A fresh view of American cultural storm centers—a book 


which: cuts through today's “sludge of sentimentality, 
cliches and myths”. 


AMONG THE 
CONTRIBUTORS: 


The Scene 
Before You 


By CHANDLER BROSSARD 


24 lively, controversial and often dev- 
astating essays that will set off 
sound, fury and many an all-night discus- 
sion about: science and sex . . . movies, TV 
and comics... Greenwich Village . . . 
painting, music, politics .. . No academic 
hacks or high-pressure commentators al- 
lowed. This is fearless young America 
talking. 


Manny Farber 
Milton Klonsky 
Bernard Wolfe 
Elizabeth Hardwick 
Anatole Broyard 
Lionel Trilling 
Clement Greenberg 
Harvey Swados 
Robert Warshow 
William S$. Poster 
Harold Rosenberg 
Weldon Kees 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
William Barrett 
and 10 others 


$4.00 at all booksellers 


RINEHART & CO., N. Y. 16 


HERSCHEL BAKER is now chairman of the Har 
vard English department; his writings in the 
history-of-ideas field include two books, The 
Dignity of Man and The War of Truth. Mr. 
Baker's present essay is adapted from a lecture 
delivered last spring at S.M.U. as one of the 
events signalizing the inauguration of Presi 


dent Willis Tate. 


Cover 

“St. John in the Wilderness” by Kelly 
Fearing won a Museum of Fine Arts of 
1955 annual 
exhibition of Texas Painting and Sculp- 


Houston Award in the 
ture, organized by the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts for showing at the State 
Fair of Texas and later at the Fort 
Worth Art Center, the Witte Memorial 
Museum in San Antonio (January 8- 
29, 1956), and the Texas Fine Arts 
Association in Austin (February 12- 
March 4, 1956). 


sOUTHWEST Reticu 


Also adapted from a lecture, one of the con 
tributions to the 1955 Conference on Law in 
Society held at $.M.U. last spring, is the article 
by FITCH, Dean and Professor of 
Christian Ethics at the Pacific School of Re 
ligion; it will be published in book form next 
April as part of “Religion, Morality, and Law,” 
third of the $.M.U. Studies in Jurisprudence. 
JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON, for many years 
active in a Waco Baptist pastorate, more re 
cently headed the work of his church in Wash 
ington directed toward preserving the separa 
tion of church and state; he now is living in 


Austin. 


Brooklyn 


BERG, widely published elsewhere, contributes 


From over in ABRAHAM ROTH 
his first story to these pages. From Woodbury 
in Connecticut CHARLES FDWARD EATON sends 
his short fiction, one of a series with Brazilian 
background; Mr. Eaton's stories and verse have 
shown up in SWR regularly over a number 


of years. 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


The Annual Theater Conference 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


AN ANNUAL CONFERENCE of Community and 
educational theaters in a five-state southwest- 
ern area was set up in 1948 by the older and 
hemispheric National Theater ¢ onterence with 
a tiny subsidy granted by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. This nudge evidently was suf 
ficient The theaters, im mcreasing numbers, 
have kept on conferring every autumn the 
last week in October or the first in November. 
Each successive meeting has attracted a larger 
delegation than the preceding one. This alone 
has been remarkable, for those attending must 
pay their own expenses and much of the cost 
ot things which amount to around ten or 
twelve dollars a head. 

Membership in the conference ts the least of 
it. Only organizations can belong, and the 
dues are a mere $5.00 a year. There are sundry 
classifications for laymen involving even 
smaller dues. We can’t be definite about them 
as the Conference is always reconstructing it 
self financially at its one business session and 
ends up by Appointing a committee, As often 
as not the committee doesn't show up at the 
next meeting and another is named to pursuc 
the same question. 

Not yet has the Southwest Theater Confer 
ence got beyond electing new othcers accord 


ing to the bylaws (a copy of which nobody 


has), and ¢ hoosing a meeting place not one but 


two years hence (to give the hosts plenty of 
time). It manages a year-round policy of 
sporadic publications simply because James H. 
Miller, now of Centenary College, and Walter 
Jensen, of Corpus Christi, issue bulletins out 
of love. 

There appears to be no disposition to change 
this casual conduct. The delegates assemble, 
not to legislate, but to study theater—and this 
they do with inspiring gusto and thoroughness. 
rhe president, new each year, lives in the host 
city and stages the Conference with his resident 
associates. The city raises funds to provide 
many free features and the delegates pay for 
the rest. 

The Eighth Annual Southwest Theater Con 
ference was held in Dallas November 3 to 6, 
1955, under the leadership of the year’s presi- 
dent, Ramsey Burch. Mrs. Norman Handel 
was the most smoothly executive of executive 
secretaries. Burch needed all the help he could 
get. The heavens fell on him last July when 
Margo Jones, famed founder and director of 
Theater "55 in Dallas, died suddenly. Burch, 
associate director, was elevated to the manag- 
ing directorship. So his task in November was 
to open a regime crucial to the theater's future 
and vital to his own career, and, above all, to 
stage personally a play hitherto unproduced 


continued on page 92 
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Reviews of Books 


FREEDOM AND FAITH 
Freedom’s Holy Light 


BY MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 


Harper & Brothers, New York $2.75 


ONE OF THE significant temptations in Amer- 
ican public education today derives from 
confusion over the historic principle of the 
separation of church and state. In order not to 
offend anyone at all, educational leaders are 
tempted to adopt a timid neutrality as far as 
a religious orientation of their program is 
concerned. 

The Dean of the Perkins School of Theology 
at Southern Methodist University here offers 
the suggestion that, if freedom of religion is 
thus construed to require protection from re- 
ligion, then the essential spring of freedom 
itself may run dry. 

Freedom's foundations find their footing in 
religious assumptions concerning the nature 
and destiny of man. If, in the name of free- 
dom, these assumptions are obscured in the 
educational process, then the very faith which 
imparts to men the courage to be free may lose 
its vigor. 

Merrimon Cuninggim has written a careful 
analysis of recent developments, both in legal 
opinion and in public comment, which bear 
upon the practical application of the safe- 
guards of religious freedom in the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution. 
Sensing that failure to understand the founda- 
tions of freedom may threaten our active be- 
lief in its efheacy, he deplores current views 
that the First Amendment implies a rigid di 
vorce of religious faith from the interests and 
activities of the state. 

The reader is kept alert to the clear dangers 
in any alliance between the state and particu- 


lar religious organizations. How easily such 


alliances can be made is amply illustrated, Dean 
Cuninggim is deeply concerned, however, lest 
reaction to these dangers may lead us to a 
policy of absolute neutrality in public educa- 
tion which will emasculate learning by sug- 
gesting to the learners that religion is of lit- 
tle consequence and, in the words of Luther 
Weigle, “irrelevant to the main business of 
life.” 

It is neither “‘establishment of religion” nor 
abridgement of freedom of worship, Dean 
Cuninggim argues, when the state lends en- 
couragement to the religious enterprise by re- 
specting the religious nature of our people and 
the religious heritage of the nation. To subsi- 
dize or support any segment of the religious 
community to the exclusion of others is inimi- 
cal to our tradition. To co-operate with reli- 
gious authorities and accommodate the public 
service to the spiritual needs of the people is,. 
on the other hand, to keep faith with the 
underlying assumptions of our constitutional 
safeguards. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court in 
this connection are scrutinized, and the scru- 
tiny leads the author to believe that the full 
dimension of the religious basis for freedom 
has not been entirely measured by that body. 

Much of the closing chapter is given to an 
examination of the twin threats to freedom 
formed by communism on the left and by that 
intolerant and inflexible conservatism found 
farthest to the right. Both distrust the uses 
of freedom and, given opportunity, would 
destroy it. Dean Cuninggim finds the safe- 
guards to freedom in the free exercise of its 
obligations: the nurture of a sense of commu- 
nity, the exercise of brotherhood, a funda- 
mental respect for truth, the practice of fair 
play. 

The brevity of this volume allows hardly 


more than a full outline of its principal argu- 
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Distinctive Spring Titles by Steck 


ANIMAL TOTS 
By ESSE FORRESTER O'BRIEN 
Ilustrated with photographs 
Ages 4-7 64 pp. 


PRISSY MISSES 

By GRACE BISHOP 

iNlustrotions by Betsy Warren 
Ages 4-7 40 pp $1.50 


$1.50 


LITTLE LEAGUER 
By CURTIS BISHOP 


Ages 9-12 160 pp $2.00 


THE YELLOW CANES 
By THOMAS L. ROBERTSON, 
Black-and-white illustrations 


Ages 10-12 176 pp $2.00 


PACK RAT SCHOOL 
By LAURA ATKINSON 
Hivstrated by the author 


Ages 7-10 64 pp $2.00 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Another unusval collection of animal pictures gathered by 
Mrs. O’Brien. Short, interesting stories of the animals 
domestic, zoo, and wild—-accompany each photograph. 
Eight brief stories about eight tiny misses tell how each 
one loses her own pretty name and how each regains it 
Brilliantly illustrated in full color. 


Lanny Reid's chances of making a Little League team 
are dim until Sneaker Kane, an ex-big leaguer turned 
coach, notices that Lanny has “an ear for a ball.” 


Captured by the Natchez Indians, young Paul Leveque 
has many exciting and frightening experiences as a white 
slave among the Natchez and the Yellow Canes 


Tug and Lug, twin pack rat babies, were the luckiest pack 
rats in the world, for their mother took them to a real 
school to learn to explore! 


PUBLISHERS 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


ment, but the reader is provided copious refer 
ences and an admirable bibliography. 

One can now hope that Dean Cuninggim 
will elsewhere have opportunity to expand his 
thesis that the natural response to our heritage 
is a sympathetic association between religion 
and government. It is time for the current con- 
versation on freedom to reveal tangible char 
acteristics of such an association and to be 
specific in regard to the application of this 
thesis to the exigencies of our national devel 


Sterling F. Wheeler 


opmen t. 


DARK FATE FOR AMERICA? 


The Decline of American Liberalism 


BY ARTHUR A. ERKIRGCHI, IR, 


Longmans, Green, New York $7.50 


OSWALD SPENGLER, whom Arthur A. Ekirch, 
professor of history at American University, 
quotes disconsolately in the final paragraph of 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The Decline of American Liberalism, believed 
that man is a beast of prey, caught in a web 
of cruel fate, and that Western civilization 
“machine culture’—is headed inevitably to 
ward a dark and tragic end. Without attempt 
ing to analyze the human predicament or to 
set forth any grand theories about the nature 
of historical development, Professor Ekirch 
essays the role of an American Spengler—by 
and large, a fairly genial Spengler, it must be 
said—and presents American history as the 
story of a gradual but seemingly inexorable 
movement away from the ideals and values of 
“classic liberalism” which were on the ascend 
ancy in eighteenth century colonial and Revo 
lutionary America. 

By “classic Ekirch 


means the cluster of ideas growing out of the 


liberalism,” Professor 
eighteenth century Enlightenment as it took 
shape in colonial America: intellectual and cul 
tural freedom, limited representative govern- 
ment, the humanitarian impulse, faith in edu- 


ix 


cation, ind laissez faire economic theory. Lib 
eralism, so defined, was on the rise during the 
late colonial and early Revolutionary periods, 
iccording to Ekirch; it received its first set 
back during the early national period when 
the Hamiltonian Federalists strengthened the 
powers of the national government, substituted 
4 policy of economic nationalism for that of 
iaissez faire, developed a welfare-for-business 
state, and attempted to silence opposition with 
their notorious Alien and Sedition Acts. With 
the triumph of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
Democracy during the first part of the nine 
teenth century, liberalism recoy ered some (but 
not all) of its lost ground, only to lose it again 
with the rise of sectional controversy and the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The Civil War 
meant “a decline in liberalism on all questions 
save that of slavery.” After the war, liberalism 
suffered further reverses when big business, 
with the help of an mere singly pow erful and 
paternalistic federal government, f egin to gain 
a monopoly over the economic life of the na 
tion and a spirit of “crude materialism and sel 
fish exploitation” came to dominate the land. 
rhe Progre ssive movement of the early 
twentieth century attempted to deal with the 
problems posed by an increasingly complex 
and impersonal economic system, but the pre 
scmption which it offered for coping with eco 
nomic gigantism—government regulation 
was as bad as the disease. Progressivism was 
“not primarily a liberal movement.’ Theodore 
Roosey elt and his associates in the Progressive 
movement were “essentially nationalists, mov 
ing to a state socialism along Europe in’ lines 
ind ow ing relatively little to the American tra 
dition of liberal individualism.” The entry of 
the United States into World War L dealt 
another severe blow to liberalism, and the harsh 
intolerance and repressive measures adopted by 
the Wilson administration during its crusade 
for world freedom set the stage for the reac 
tionary and illiberal climate of opinion of the 


1920's: antiforeignism, 100 per cent Ameri- 


canism, Ku Klux Klanism, Prohibitionism, cen- 
sorship, and the cult of conformity. The New 
Deal was essentially a continuation of the Pro- 
gressive movement away from classic liberal- 
ism and, except tor the antitrust program 
which it revived during its later years, it 
“marked no deep or lasting shift in the ebbing 
fortunes of a declining American liberalism.” 
World War If brought peacetime military con 
scription in 1940 (“‘obviously inimical to the 
ideals of peace and individual liberty long 
prized by all liberals’), the Alien Registration 
or Smith Act of 1940 (characterized by Zech- 
ariah Chafee, Jr. as one of “the most drastic 
restrictions on freedom of speech ever enacted 
in the United States during peace’’), the evac 
uation of Japanese-American citizens from 
their homes on the West Coast and their relo 
cation in “concentration camps” in the inter 
ior of the country (an action based upon rac 
ial theories “similar to the Nazi philosophy”), 
and an “increasing concentration and control 
of the economic life of the nation by the joint 
ferces of big business and big government.” 
The decade since the end of World War II 
has seen an accentuation of all the trends away 
trom old-fashioned liberalism set in motion by 
American participation in two world wars: 
the marriage of big business and big govern 
ment in a permanent war economy, an “un 
precedented militarization” of the American 
system, “‘illiberal pressure for one hundred per 
cent conformity,” narrow nationalism “in the 
guise of internationalism,” discriminatory 
treatment of aliens and immigrants, a new 
orthodoxy in religious thinking and educa 
tional philosophy, hysterical attacks on free 


dom of thought and expression, and the devel 


opment of a type of fanaticism “from which 


totalitarian movements derived their chief 
strength.” Professor Ekirch does not deny that 
Stalinism (or perhaps today we should call it 
“Kremlinism”’) is hostile to freedom and that 
it would be undesirable to have dedicated 


continued on page 95 
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Do you know that... 


yearly issues of SOUTHWEST REVIEW can be permanently 


bound at reasonable cost? 


BOUND in any color library buckram... spine decorated with 
panel rolling ... title, year, and volume number in gold. 


COLOR AND STYLE of first volumes bound are accurately 


recorded so that all future bindings will be uniform. 


Prices gladly quoted on binding your favorite magazine 


MOTTER BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


129 Times Place 
MUSKOGEE OKLAHOMA 


A New How-to-do-it Book... 
BASIC AD WRITING 


BY MARVIN DAVIS WINSETT 


BASIC AD WRITING takes the reader through from the idea 
of the completion of an imaginary advertisement explaining 
step by step how it ds done. Appendix has proof readers marks, 
glossary, type specimens, and gives information on how to 
mark copy. Cloth bound, 80 pages, $2. ppd. 


The auihor ts the owner of a nationally recognized Dallas ad- 
vertising agency. He is known also as a contributor of prose 
and verse to national publications. 


WILKINSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1717 Wood Street e Dallas, Texas 


xi 


from the publishers 
of these and many other 
distinguished historical works 


The 1955 winner of | 


@ THE PULITZER PRIZE 
@ THE BANCROFT PRIZE 


@ THE CARR P. COLLINS PRIZE 


“As fine a book of its kind 
as you'll have read anywhere. 
- +. genuinely a literary achieve- 
ment of a very high order.” 


—JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, 
San Francisco Chronicle 


Great River 


THE RIO GRANDE IN NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY 


By PAUL HORGAN 
2 volumes, boxed, $10.00 


The 1950 Pulitzer- 
Prize Winner 


Art and Life 


in America 
By Otrven W. Larkin 
417 plates $6.00 
The social and cultural 
history of America as re- 
flected in the arts. “In 
lively writing, attractive 
and scholarly presenta- 
tion, and all that good re- 
production and typog- 
raphy can do, this is an 
admirable job.” 
—DIXON WECTER 


The first of the 
Rinehart Historical 
Reprints 
making available out-of- 
print books and mono- 
graphs of special interest 


and significance for the 
study of American history. 


Tom Watson 
AGRARIAN REBEL 
By C. VaANN Woopwakp $5.00 


Southern Negroes 
1861-1865 
By Bett Invin Wirey $5.00 


The Protestant 


Crusade 
1800-1860 
By Ray A. BiLLinGTon $5.00 


Just published 
the superbly written and 


magnificently illustrated 
new history of civilization 


The Heritage 
of the Past 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 
By Stewart C. Easton $6.00 


the Making of 
the Modern 
World 


FROM THE RENAISSANCE 
TO THE PRESENT 
By Ricwarp M. Brace $6.50 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 Madison Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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Where Liberty Lies 


Freedom of Conscience in Milton’s Day and in Ours 


HERSCHEL BAKER 


ropay thoughtful persons of various po- 
litical persuasions are made uneasy by our 
apparent indifference to the legacy of 
freedom of conscience that has come down 
to us from Milton’s age. The antics of cer- 
tain demagogues who hold high office in 
this republic—and the consequent erosion 
of our civil liberties—are sufficiently dis- 
turbing, but perhaps even more so is a 
drift toward a compulsory conformity 
that may promise safety to some timid or 
frightened people, but that to others 
marks a retreat from those hard-bought 
freedoms of speech, of inquiry, and of con- 
science which should dignify our way of 
life. The long history of Western thought 
records many such periods of timidity and 
retreat, however, and one of the uses of 
that history is to show us how men of 
courage and good will have defended and 
extended their right to think for them- 
selves. 

Those of us professionally engaged in 
education as either teachers or students— 
eggheads, as the saying goes—have lately 
come in for a good deal of unflattering 
attention from men, themselves with the 
most slender pretensions to learning, who 


proclaim the systematic pursuit of knowl- 


SOUTHWEST Review 


edge to be at best anachronistic and at 
worst very likely subversive. In particu- 
lar, we who profess the humanities have 
been charged—and not always without 
cause, to be sure-——with boxing ourselves 
into our own narrow specialties, with 
antiquarianism, and with the sin of im- 
practicality. We are told that in our 
donnish and addlepated fashion we have 
blurred the book- 


learning and reality, and have thus evaded 


distinction between 


or ignored the hard necessities—political, 
economic, or other—of the outer world. 
Committed to the relics of a dead past or 
seduced by wicked ideologies of the pres- 
ent, we have failed in our civic obliga- 
tions. Colleges, we learn to our astonish- 
ment, are hotbeds of sedition, and our an- 
cient prerogatives of free inquiry merely 
a mask for treason. 

And so on. But I need not defend our 
American universities from such reckless 
slanders, or apologize for literacy, intellec- 
tual curiosity, and the essential procedures 
of honest thought. We should remember 
that one of the many functions of a uni- 
versity is to preserve and transmit the 
knowledge and the disciplines by which 
attacks such as have been made on us may 
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be met and mastered. That function may 
be defined with special clarity when a uni- 
versity has strong historical links with a 
vigorous Protestant church, for the inti- 
mate and reciprocal connection between 
Protestantism and liberty is one of the 
great facts of modern history. It may be 
useful to recall that connection and to look 
once again at those moral and intellectual 
values which any university should exem- 
plify in order to exist—at the great Prot- 
estant principle which inspired countless 
men who placed moral courage above 
safety. We must try to understand that 
principle, but first a few truisms are in 
order. 


WHATEVER the social and economic con- 
sequences of the Reformation—and a 
whole school of modern historians have 
the fact 
remains that its immense energies were 


underscored their significance 


generated by a moral impulse. That im- 
pulse may be described as a claim for the 
right of private judgment in matters of 
conscience. To define Protestant morality 
in these traditional terms is accurate as far 
as it goes, but the phrase, like its seven- 
teenth-century equivalent freedom of 
conscience, merely restates with a special 
emphasis the basic ethical concern of 
Christianity: the inviolable dignity and 
importance of the individual person. That 
principle has always given to Christianity 
its unique strength and tenderness, and 
its reaffirmation since the sixteenth cen- 
tury has accounted for the real vitality of 


the Protestant temper. Indeed, it is or 
should be the defining characteristic of 
that temper. “We are all priests,” pro- 


claimed Luther against the massive power 
of Rome, and 


how then should we not have the power of 
discerning and judging what is right or wrong 
in matters of faith? What becomes of St. 
Paul’s words, “But he that is spiritual judgeth 
all things, yet he himself is judged of no man”? 
..+ By these and many other texts we should 
gain courage and freedom, and should not let 
the spirit of liberty (as St. Paul has it) be 
frightened away. 


We should never forget that Protes- 
tantism began with a protest, and that its 
finest moments have been moments of de- 
fiance. When the great reformers of the 
sixteenth century returned to St. Paul and 
St. Augustine for the sources of their 
strength they built reformed theology on 
a principle of moral individualism, and 
whatever the austerities of that theology 
it projected the central facts of God and 
sin and regeneration with a “peculiar fe- 
rocity,” as has been said, that obliterated 
all counsels of prudence, of easy rational- 
ism, of compromise, and of mechanical 
salvation. Calvin was the supreme influ- 
ence on English Protestantism, and in Cal- 
vin’s view the wayfaring Christian’s re- 
sponsibility for his moral well-being was 
the central fact of his life. This awful and 
immense responsibility could not be dele- 
gated, and neither its dangers nor its re- 
wards could be evaded. Although religious 
duties were of course defined and described 
with supreme authority by the Bible, 
without an intimate—almost corrosively 
subjective—conviction of its truth man 
would remain sunk in error and iniquity. 
Calvin’s ultimate test for religious truth 
was what he called “the internal testimony 
of the Spirit,” and against that testimony 
no power on earth should prevail. Its “per- 
suasions” were higher “than human rea- 
sons, or judgments, or conjectures”; and 
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its promptings constituted for each man 


an inexorable moral obligation. A sense of 
this obligation inspires the best pages of 
Milton’s Areopagitica, more than a cen- 
tury after Calvin. “Truth is compared in 
Scripture to a streaming fountain,” Mil- 
ton reminds us; 


If her waters flow not in a perpetual progres- 
sion, they sicken into a muddy pool of con- 
formity and tradition. A man may be a heretic 
in the truth; and if he believes things only be- 
cause his pastor says so, or the Assembly so de- 
other 
though his belief be true, yet the very truth 


termines, without knowing reasons, 


he holds becomes his heresy. 


It was this felt obligation for each man to 
seek and find his own convictions that 
generated the typical subjectivism and in- 
wardness of Protestantism, that produced 
its strength in the face of savage opposi- 
tion, that inspired its extraordinary suc- 
cesses. 

The supreme imaginative statement of 
this religious individualism in our lan- 
guage is The Pilgrim’s Progress. In that 
great prose epic of English Puritanism, 
Bunyan’s hero is the wayfaring Christian 
whose life is a quest and whose goal is 
heaven. In terms of the epic tradition that 
winds its devious way from Homer and 
Virgil to The Faerie Queene and Paradise 
Lost Christian is hardly heroic at all. His 
distinction does not lie in his military or 
amatory prowess, his career is not en- 
twined with the fortunes of a royal house, 
his social and economic status can com- 
mand no respect, his exploits are related 
in the bare prose of an ill-educated tinker 
and dissenting minister. And yet in the 
one respect that matters to Bunyan—his 
moral integrity — Christian’s heroism is 
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immense. In his struggle to attain a goal 
worthy of a good man’s best energies 
Christian’s way leads him through the 
Slough of Despond, the Valley of Humili- 
ation, and Vanity Fair; he is obliged to 
confront and resist Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man, Giant Despair, and the foul fiend 
Apollyon; he knows (as who does not 
know?) moments of weakness and sloth 
and terror in his pilgrimage, and like 
Spenser's Red Cross Knight he often jeop- 
ardizes his success by frailties which pro- 
claim his humanity. But he never loses his 
vision of perfection, and he never will- 
ingly abandons his effort to attain it. It 
was around this compulsive effort that 
Bunyan, who was a very great writer, built 
Christian’s character; it was in his thrust 
toward truth that Christian epitomizes 
the Protestant hero. When, at the end of 
the beok, Mr. Valiant is summoned to his 
reward he speaks a valedictory that is not 
only one of the enduring splendors of 
English prose but also an authoritative 
summary of Protestant individualism. “I 
am going to my Father’s,” he says, 


“and though with great difficulty I am got 
hither, yet now I do not repent me of all the 
trouble I have been at to arrive where I am. 
My sword I give to him that shall succeed me 
in my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to 
him that can get it. My marks and scars I 
carry with me, to be a witness for me, that 
I have fought his battles who now will be my 
rewarder.” When the day that he must go 
hence was come, many accompanied him to the 
river side, into which as he went he said, 
“Death, where is thy sting?” And as he went 
down deeper, he said, “Grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?” So he passed over, and all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side. 


The moral tremor that convulsed Eu- 
rope in the sixteenth century records the 
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initial shock of this new religious individ- 
ualism, but its real power does not derive 
from the savage or tedious controversies 
which marked its early history. It offends 
our modern sensibilities to learn that a 
subject of Henry VIII might have gone 
to Smithfield to watch the simultaneous 
executions of a Catholic and a Lutheran, 
one on the scaffold for treason and the 
other at the stake for heresy. We can 
breathe no life into most of the petty doc- 
trinal arguments that agitated Elizabethan 
and Stuart divines. Although it is shock- 
ing that the pope virtually invited Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics to assassinate their 


queen, Elizabeth’s systematic butchery of 


the Jesuit missionaries repels us. The cruel- 
ties and rancors of the Reformation can 
hardly be exaggerated, and some of us, 
like Gibbon, might wish to turn with a 
smile or a sneer from the record of such 
atrocities ‘against humanity and good 
taste. 

To do so, however, is to ignore the most 
surging force of the age. Although behind 
the cruelty and the rancor there lurked 
political and economic rivalries easily con- 
vertible into theological terms, much more 
important was the typical Protestant com- 
pulsion to hack through the jungles of 
custom and error and authority a path to 
personal truth. The resulting passion for 
controversy may have led to what now 
seems bigotry, and at any rate it did not 
make the early reformers very lovable 
characters. They and their coreligionists 
were often bigots, and their zeal in what 
they thought a 
matched only by that of their adversaries. 


righteous cause was 


In the sixteenth century, however, every 
theological question carried grave political 
implications, and when the chances of 


dying in bed largely depended on the 
ideas a man was willing to defend, the 
validity of those ideas became a matter of 
some urgency. Neither Luther nor Calvin 
has come down to us as a man of supple 
and tender sensibilities, and it would be 
grossly misleading to cite them as advo- 
cates of values we call liberal. Yet we can- 
not forget that against the gigantic re- 
ligious collectivism of a thousand years 
they proclaimed the heresy of private 
judgment. In their scales the traditions, 
the towering authority, and the beauty of 
Rome counted for nothing against the 
necessities of religious individualism. For 
these iconoclasts the priesthood of each 
believer was more than a slogan: it was the 
axiom upon which they erected their the- 
ologies, and from that axiom have always 
flowed the real vitality and moral energies 
of Protestantism. 


THESE COMMONPLACES and oversimplifi- 
cations provide a means of approach to the 
problems of Milton’s age. That age, like 
ours, was one of divided loyalties—as what 
age is not?——when men of intelligence and 
integrity were buffeted by the winds of 
many conflicting doctrines. It was an age 
of extreme political and religious tensions, 
and merely to itemize its discords is to un- 
derstand the anguish with which men 
made their choices. Although such words 
as king and Parliament, Cavalier and 
Roundhead, Anglican and Puritan, sci- 
ence and theology crudely suggest some 
of its main polarities, no glib formulas can 
describe its tangle of political, ecclesias- 
tical, and intellectual antagonisms. Poised 
as it were between the Middle Ages and 
the modern world, men of the seventeenth 
century were plagued and challenged by 
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problems of the most extraordinary com- 
plexity. In a sense we are still living on the 
intellectual capital that they accumulated. 
Probably never before or since have so 
many first-rate minds wrestled with so 
many basic problems, and certainly no age 
has earned a better right to Mr. White- 
head’s famous tag, the century of genius. 

In short, Milton’s was an age of pas- 
sionate self-scrutiny, of testing, and of 
doubt. In the nature of things genius is 
usually not content with custom and au- 
thority, and the seventeenth century re- 
veals the unsettling influence of its great 
thinkers in every department of thought 
from physics and mathematics to moral 
philosophy and theology. Nothing that 
they did, however, was more radically sub- 
versive than the motive which they widely 
shared. This we may call the secular mo- 
tive. The assumption that all natural phe- 
nomena—for example, magnetism or po- 
litical conduct or the operation of man’s 
central nervous system — are legitimate 
objects for speculation and analysis was 
by no means new; but its adoption by 
many thinkers of the profoundest ability 
and influence marked an epoch in Euro- 
pean thought. I need only mention Des- 
cartes’s and Spinoza’s geometric analysis 
of moral questions to remind you that 
ancient sanctions were crumbling. Bacon 
had proclaimed the conquest of nature as 
a crusade, and the great instauration of 
which he dreamed required nothing less 
than the reconstruction of all natural 
knowledge. Political theory was torn from 
its ancient anchors in theology, and man’s 
economic conduct was, for better or worse, 
stripped of the prohibitions with which 
the medieval church had made anything 
like capitalism both sinful and impos- 
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sible. The operations of nature which for a 
thousand years had been cited as signs of 
God's inscrutable providence came to be 
regarded as data of natural knowledge; the 
social and economic aspirations which a 
hierarchal society had ruthlessly sup- 
pressed came to be demanded as natural 
rights. In various ways, and with varying 
emphases, the movements of seventeenth- 
century thought point to the fact that 
Bacon’s dream was coming true: tradi- 
tional ways of thought and even tradi- 
tional objects of thought were being rad- 
ically revised. 

It is not strange, then, that the great 
Protestant principle of private judgment 
was, by the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, subjected to pressure and expansion 
undreamt of in the age of Henry VIII. 
Without ceasing to be a theological weap- 
on it became an instrument of secular 
truth. The principle itself had been de- 
vised to meet a specific need, and in the 
sixteenth century it was, for the most 
part, safely contained within theological 
limits. In spite of the immense weight of 
tradition, however, Milton’s contempo- 
raries were impatient of such limits. The 
moral principle with which their grand- 
fathers had sought to check the power of 
Rome became for them first a habit of 
thought and then a natural right. For in 
a time of intellectual ferment, as Milton 
realized, “where there is much desire to 
learn, there of necessity will be much argu- 
ing, much writing, many opinions; for 
opinion in good men is but knowledge in 
the making.” When such opinions, either 
secular or religious, came to be defended 
with the same sanctions of private judg- 
ment it was clear that those sanctions had 
been significantly extended. This exten- 


sion constitutes one of the major triumphs 
of English Protestantism. 

Te the argument that Protestantism 
alone cannot be held responsible—or to 
blame—for these broad developments | 
would of course agree. The causal sequence 
of such changes is never uniform and sim- 
ple, and in the complex revolutions of 
seventeenth-century thought Protestant- 
ism was obviously only one of many con- 
tributing causes, But it was a very impor- 
tant cause, and English Protestantism, 
and especially left-wing Protestantism, 
greatly encouraged those habits of dissent 
and unconformity for which specific sanc- 
tions were in time contrived. Without such 
habits and such sanctions the constitu- 
tional history of England and America 
would have been vastly different. 

In short, the Reformation had legiti- 
matized dissent, and dissent quickly be- 
came an index of the most progressive 
elements in Protestant thought. The cen- 
trifugal movement from unity to multi- 
plicity, from Rome to various national 
churches and then to innumerable sects, 
could only result in fragmentation. In our 
time Henry Adams and others have de- 
plored this fact, and even in Milton’s age 
there were many who yearned to restore 
the corporate unity of medieval Christen- 
dom. Calvin, a man of the sharpest intelli- 
gence, had realized the danger of prolifer- 
ating sects and had tried to guard against 
it, but the danger was implicit in reformed 
theology. To elevate the internal testimony 
of the spirit as the ultimate test of re- 
ligious truth was to forge a powerful 
weapon against Rome, but it was also to 
make possible — indeed, inevitable — the 


splinter movements and sectarianism that 


have always been the mark of Protestant- 


ism. If such subjectivism poses dangers 
for organized religion and for conformity, 
it also carries great rewards. Since Protes- 
tants have never been able to answer or 
ignore the basic question of religious in- 
dividualism—why is not one man’s con- 
viction as binding as another’s?—the very 
absence of a central authority has made 
them the champions of toleration and 
freedom of conscience. 


THE History of English Protestantism 
illustrates these facts. No sooner had 
young Queen Elizabeth legislated a shaky 
national church into existence than the 
clamor for further reform arose. Although 
Richard Hooker’s majestic defense of that 
church in terms of reason, law, and tradi- 
tion inspired the most liberal elements 
of seventeenth-century Anglicanism, the 
Puritan dissidents could not be placated 
by any such appeal to corporate religious 
emotion. The so-called papist elements in 
Anglican discipline, and especially its pre- 
latical organization, were as gall and 
wormwood to the growing minority who 
wished above all to complete the reforma- 
tion which, as they thought, the crown 
had blocked. To gain this end one large 
and powerful group sought control of the 
established church in order to revive its 
discipline along the lines laid down in Cal- 
vin’s Institutes. These were the Presby- 
terians, the right wing of Puritanism. The 
Congregationalists of the center, on the 
other hand, sought to vest ecclesiastical 
power in each group of like-minded mem- 
bers, permitting great freedom to the va- 
rious preachers and their flocks. They be- 
came the Independents of Milton’s age. 
More or less beyond the pale were the sep- 
aratists and sectarians, the zealots who 
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sought reformation without tarrying. By 
urging the segregation of church and state 
and by granting complete autonomy to the 
separate “holy communities,” they repre- 
sented the extreme left wing of Puritan- 
ism. In Milton’s age they became the 
Seekers, Ranters, Muggletonians, Fifth 
Monarchy Men, and assorted cranks, who, 
lost in utopian or mystic rapture, pushed 
the claims of religious subjectivism so far 
that they were incompatible with any 
kind of organization whatever. 

This tripartite division of English Puri- 
tans into Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Sectarians, rough as it is, suggests the main 
lines of opposition to the Anglican estab- 
lishment in both Elizabethan and Stuart 
England. While these various kinds of 
Puritans were a suppressed minority they 
could make common cause against their 
common enemy, the bishops; but the prob- 
lems of war, an:! the greater problems of 
peace, exposed and accented differences 
which had to be resolved if England were 
to be governed. The 1640’s thus became 
the great testing-period of English Puri- 
tanism, and the public debate then carried 
on in Parliament, in the Westminster As- 
sembly, in the army, and in the press re- 
mains an extraordinary event in political 
history. 

Although many elements of Independ- 
ent and sectarian thought were anathema 
to the Presbyterians, nothing gave greater 
offense than the effort to push the still 
uncompleted reformation beyond limits 
deemed feasible or desirable by the con- 
servative wing. In practical terms this ef- 
fort was to protect congregational auto- 
nomy from the civil control of a national 
church; in larger terms, however, the 
question turned on the segregation of 
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church and state. Though argued on theo- 
logical grounds, this dispute had implica- 
tions that quickly fanned out into political 
and economic theory and thus long sur- 
vived the doctrinal differences which gave 
it birth. While remaining Calvinists of a 
sort, left-wing Puritans like John Lil- 
burne, Gerrard Winstanley, and above all 
Roger Williams worked out their extraor- 
dinary political demands from the very 
heart of Protestant theology—the distinc- 
tion between the order of grace and the 
order of nature, Between man as naturally 
degenerate and man as spiritually regene- 
rate many of Milton’s contemporaries 
could see no connection whatever; conse- 
quently the sanctions of Christian liberty 
had immediate relevance for the theory of 
toleration, for the relationship of church 
and state, and for the freedom of con- 
science. In The Bloody Tenet of Persecu- 
tion Roger Williams—who was at the mo- 
ment in England seeking a charter for his 
new colony in Rhode Island—not only 
denied secular power to the church; he also 
denied spiritual interests to the state. In 
terms of what Professor Woodhouse has 
called the Puritan principle of segregation 
there could be no relation between the 
restraints of civil authority and the spirit- 
ual liberty of God’s elect. Indeed, as Wil- 
liams argued, the civil power should tol- 
erate the widest freedom of conscience not 
only among all varieties of Christians, but 
also among Jews, Turks, pagans, and even 
papists—so long as they rendered civil 
obedience to the state. 


THAT MILTON WAS keenly aware of these 
religious, political, and philosophical prob- 
Milton’s 
own intellectual adventures record the 


lems needs no demonstration. 


pressures and anxicties of a great Protest- 
ant and a great artist. Fabulously learned 
and insatiable for new learning, he was 
sensitive to all the swarming ideas and 
ideals of his age. Nurtured in the culture 
of the Renaissance, he lived to witness 
either the radical dislocation or the defeat 
of nearly all his inherited values. He 
watched the ominous rise of Bacon’s secu- 
larism, the terrors of a new materialism, 
the bloody conflicts of church and state. 
His own lifetime encompassed the slow 
decline of that Christian humanism of 
which his was the last great voice in 
English poetry. It encompassed the rise 
of those fierce antagonisms that brought 
first the primate of all England and then 
its anointed king to the scaffold, that 
raised a country squire to an emperor’s 
power, and that led an exiled monarch 
home in triumph. It encompassed the 
apparent victory and then the defeat of 
the political and religious dreams of many 
zealous men, among them Milton himself. 
For he not only watched these momentous 
events: he lived the life of his time, 
and his involvement in the causes that he 
respected was deep and passionate. To 
their defense he brought all the massive 
resources of his mind and art. No other 


great poet has committed himself more 


ardently to his age, and few great poets 
have lived in ages with a more bewildering 
variety of religious, political, and ideo- 
logical choices. 

Can we wonder, then, that liberty and 
danger are major themes in Milton’s major 
work, or rather reciprocal modes of one 
basic theme? Whatever the dangers and 
temptations, Milton knew that liberty was 
the necessary condition of man’s moral 


and intellectual being. “Good and evil,” 


he had learned, 


in the field of this world grow up together al- 
most inseparably... .1 cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallics out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not 
innocence into the world, we bring impurity 
much rather: that which purifies us is trial, 
and trial is by what is contrary. 


For Milton, as for all free men, the 
primary facts of life are moral facts, and 
morality, if it means anything, means 
choice. It cannot exist in the presence of 
conformity or compulsion. In the nature 
of things its promptings must be personal, 
and its rewards must be earned. I have 
called Milton a great Protestant, and noth- 
ing confirms the title more securely than 
the fact that he locates the really impor- 
tant transactions of life and history within 
the mind and conscience of his characters. 
From the Lady in Comus through the 
final agony of Samson they are always 
found in postures of defense or defiance. 
They are ringed about with danger — the 
danger of error, of passion, or sin — and 
they gain their victories through struggle. 
Milton knew that truth and virtue — 
which are the same — must ultimately 
triumph, but only after trial and testing. 
While still almost a boy he was certain 
that “the virtuous mind, that ever walks 
attended / By a strong siding champion 
Conscience,” may “be assail’d, but never 
hurt, / Surpris’d by unjust force, but not 
enthrall’d.” And though that conviction 
was tried by war and thwarted hopes and 
tragedy, yet at the end he could still be- 
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lieve that fortitude and truth would con- 
quer all the evil of a fallen world. 

In that world virtue is constantly 
assailed, truth is constantly in jeopardy, 
courage is constantly sapped: the threat 
of disaster is everywhere, and whatever 
safety there may be lies on the farther 
side of danger. What Milton called “the 
trial of virtue and the exercise of truth” 
is man’s inexorable responsibility. It con- 
stitutes his challenge and his triumph, for 
it proves those attributes of reason, of 
courage, and of self-knowledge which 
define personality. 


Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the 
field, we do injuriously by licensing and pro- 
hibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
Falsehood grapple; who ever knew Truth put 
to the worse, in a free and open encounter. 


If Milton’s vast dramatic resources were 
used (as in the ninth book of Paradise 
Lost) to project the fact of evil, his most 
heroic effort was to demonstrate the 
possibility of good. The Lady in Comus 
achieves her safety, but only after trials 
that would destroy a lesser woman. Con- 
fronting all the forces of hell, Adam and 
Eve lost their paradise through the lusts 
of pride and flesh, but they learn self- 
respect by the hard wisdom of adversity, 
and so they find a paradise within, happier 
far. Even Christ, in Paradise Regained, 
must prove himself to himself against the 
seductions of Satan. Not until the end 
of life does Samson overcome the bland- 
ishments of lust and power and despair 
to gain the apotheosis of self-knowledge. 
“Come, come,” says his aged sire at Sam- 
son’s death, 
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no time for lamentation now, 
Nor much more cause: Samson hath quit him- 
self 
Like Samson, and heroicly hath finish’d 
A life heroic.... 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no con- 
tem pt, 
Dis praise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


To catalogue such great characters in 
our literature expresses nothing of the 
weight and density of Milton’s thought 
on the themes of liberty and danger. I 
cite them merely to remind you that they 
lie at the very center of his work, and 
that they are invariably presented as moral 
dilemmas. Given his age and his theory 
of art, it could hardly have been otherwise. 
Since Milton insisted on the most intimate 
—and nowadays somewhat unfashionable 
—cerrelation between the quality of a 
man and the quality of his poetry, his 
art must be regarded as a projection of 
his deepest convictions. We cannot even 
itemize those convictions here, for they 
include a staggering set of literary, reli- 
gious, philosophical, and political com- 
mitments. What concerns us, rather, is 
the fact that these commitments were not 
shallow or lightly made. They had been 
carved out of life, as it were, and they 
came to Milton the hard way: by trial and 
error, by testing against experience, and 
by a superb vitality and integrity of mind. 
The fact that his father was born a Cath- 
olic, and that Milton himself was in turn 
an Anglican, a Presbyterian, an Independ- 
ent, and finally, as some wit has said, a 
one-man church may to certain persons 
indicate a most regrettable instability. To 
others, however, it reveals the essential 


yuality of Milton’s intellect. At the risk 
of being parochial I would say that it 
reveals his essential Protestantism, but if 
that tag seems to limit so broad a genius 
let us call it merely his tough-mindedness. 


IN MILTON’S PoeTRY the themes of liberty 
and danger are adjusted to the literary 
conventions and requirements of the tra- 
ditional forms that he rejuvenated: to the 
masque or pastoral eclogue or epic or 
drama. His prose, however, is less artful 
and more utilitarian. Indeed, nearly all of 
it was written in immediate tactical sup- 
port of the various causes — usually the 
lost causes — that he espoused. Although 
his big body of prose tells us a great deal 
about the growth of Milton’s ideas on 
public affairs and on his art, few except 
specialists any longer read most of it. His 
voluminous attacks upon the bishops, his 
divorce pamphlets, his vigorous support 
of Parliament against the king, his two 
Latin defenses of the English people, and 
his miscellaneous essays on theology, Brit- 
ish history, and political theory—in short, 
the hard work of nearly twenty years— 
are now mainly buried in decent obscur- 
ity. But two or three of Milton’s pamph- 
lets, as Professor Bush has said, are among 
the great possessions of the race, and of 
these Arcopagitica is surely first. It re- 
mains a timeless statement not only of 
Milton’s intellectual creed, but also of 
those values which define the best ele- 
ments in Anglo-American civilization. 
Like most of Milton’s other prose, 
Areopagitica is an occasional work, the 
occasion being a Parliamentary statute of 
June 14, 1643, by which the uneasy Pres- 
byterian majority sought to control its 
Independent opposition. Although censor- 
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ship, especially of works relating to reli- 
gion and to politics, had been a strong 
arm of Tudor and Stuart policy, it came 
as a blow to liberal Puritans when Parlia- 
ment re-enacted substantially the same 
harsh decree against unlicensed printing 
that the Star Chamber had passed in 1637 
at the height of Archbishop Laud’s reign 
of terror. To their dismay and indigna- 
tion the Independents learned that no 
book, pamphlet, paper, or any part of 
any such book, pamphlet, or paper should 
“from henceforth be printed, bound, 
stitched, or put to sale by any person or 
persons whatsoever, unless the same be 
first approved of, and licensed under the 
hands of such person or persons as both, 
or either, of the said Houses [of Parlia- 
ment ] shall appoint. .. .” There can be no 
doubt that by this measure the Presby- 
terians hoped not only to stifle any last 
sparks of opposition from the defeated 
bishops but also to restrain the liberal ele- 
ments of their own party. Against the 
Presbyterian policy to establish a new and 
immutable orthodoxy through Parliamen- 
tary statute the Independents were urg- 
ing, with mounting strength, their claims 
for a progressive and continuing reforma- 
tion. In their view the goal could be 
achieved only by a policy of toleration 
and of congregational autonomy. When it 
became clear that the Presbyterians would 
use their power to enforce conformity the 
Independents’ reaction was prompt and 
vigorous. 

Much of it was recorded in the flood 
of pamphlets that poured from unlicensed 
presses in the early forties. From 1642, 
when only twenty-six new publications 


were licensed by the Stationers Company, 
there have survived more than seven hun- 
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dred unauthorized items; from the first 
six months of 1643 (before censorship 
was tightened) the ratio of unlicensed to 
licensed works was even higher. Can we 
that 
were alarmed, or that their denunciation 
of the Independents and Sectarians be- 


wonder, then, the Presbyterians 


came increasingly bitter and even hysteri- 
cal? Independency attracted the ignorant, 
said Ephraim Pagitt, because it promised 
“liberty to do what they list, having no 
government.” Consequently, “everyone 
that listeth turneth Preacher, as Shoo- 
makers, Coblers, Button-makers, Hostlers 
and such like, take upon them to expound 
the holy Scriptures, intrude into our Pul- 
pits, and vent strange doctrine, tending 
to faction, sedition, blasphemie.” 
Thomas Edwards, another conservative 
stalwart, shrilly urged a policy of repres- 
sion, so that the hatching egg of Inde- 
pendency could be crushed “before it 
comes to be a flying serpent.” “It is more 
than time to settle the government and 
discipline of the Church,” he wrote in 
1646, “and that fully and effectually, the 
civill Magistrate also concurring and back- 
ing it with his civill power, least many 
more damnable heresies come in upon us, 
and we be destroyed by rents and divi- 
sions.” Such Presbyterians had the solace 
of believing that they alone could prop- 
erly interpret God’s word and organize 
his church, and they were determined to 
retain their exclusive franchise at any 
cost. Against their opponents they in- 
sisted not only that their church had the 
power “to declare the mind of God in all 
questions of religion,” but also that a 
magistrate’s first duty was to compel obe- 
dience to such official declarations. 

It was against this background of 
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mounting tension between liberal and 
conservative Puritans that Milton in 1644 
published — without license—his stirring 
defense of liberty from which I have 
quoted so freely. Although he, like many 
other Independents, had actively sup- 
ported the Presbyterians against the 
bishops, he had watched with anger and 
dismay the drift of Presbyterian policy, 
and he at last had come to realize, as he 
later put it, that “New Presbyter is but 
old Priest writ large.” One reason for his 
growing discontent with the reactionary 
wing of his own party may have been the 
cool reception accorded his unlicensed 
pamphlets on divorce, one of which had 
been denounced before Parliament as a 
“wicked” and 


impiety “deserving to be burnt.” But 


“uncensored” piece of 
apart from such personal vexations there 
was the overriding question of freedom as 
opposed to compulsory conformity, and 
on such a question Milton could not long 
remain silent. 

Like the Presbyterians, he had once be- 
lieved the goal of the English reformation 
to be merely the defeat of the bishops, 
and to that end he had exerted his best 
energies. But as his own thinking matured 
he had come to realize that the reforma- 
tion must continue, and that the acquisi- 
tions of piety, freedom, and knowledge 
must be progressive. The search for truth 
must go on, and in that search the indis- 
pensable aids of revelation and “free rea- 
soning,” as he called it, must be open to 
all. “The light which we have gained, 
was given us,” he said, 


not to be ever staring on, but by it to discover 
onward things more remote from our knowl- 
edge. It is not the unfrocking of a priest, the 
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unmitring of a bishop, and the removing him 
from off the Presbyterian shoulders that will 
make us a happy nation. . 


He wrote Areopagitica, then, not to 
plead for a specific ecclesiastical reform, 
but to declare the freedom of the mind 
and the binding power of conscience. 
Later, when Milton came to survey his 
various contributions to the cause of free- 
dom — which, significantly, is how he 
viewed the reformation — he 
ranked it as a defense of that “real and 
substantial liberty, which is rather to be 
sought from within than from without; 


English 


and whose existence depends not so much 
on the terror of the sword as on sobriety 
of conduct and integrity of life.” In pro- 
claiming the uses of this real and sub- 
stantial liberty, as Professor Wolf has said, 
Milton argued for a freedom 


so radical that its principles are repudiated the 
world over in the twentieth century; yet so 
fundamentally grounded in elemental justice 
that no one in thirty decades has attempted 
seriously to impugn as an ideal the validity of 
its central thesis: “Give me the liberty to know, 
to utter, to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties.” 


Although Milton made reservations— 
about Catholics, for example — that we 
deplore, in general his throbbing address 
to the “Lords and Commons of England” 
moved on a plane far above the conven- 
tional sectarian and theological contro- 
versies of his age. His appeal was to the col- 
lective conscience of England as embodied 
in its Parliament, but his plea was for 
the integrity of each man’s mind and con- 
science. Milton himself regarded Areopa- 
gitica as an essay in “domestic” liberty, 


by which I suppose he meant a study of 
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man’s internal discipline in virtue and 
knowledge. Its focus is on what we may 
call the Protestant center of personal in- 
tegrity, and its requirements are nothing 
less than the full employment of man’s 
reason and courage. When God gave 
Adam reason, said Milton, “he gave him 
freedom to choose, for reason is but choos- 
ing. .. . Wherefore did he create passions 
within us, pleasures around about us, but 
that these rightly tempered are the very 
ingredients of virtue?” Arcopagitica is 
less a defense of sects than of learning and 
learned men. Its arguments and its illus- 
trations, unlike those of other Independ- 
ent appeals to Parliament, are mainly not 
drawn from theology, but from Mil- 
ton’s immense classical and humanistic 
erudition. In itself it exemplifies those 
hard disciplines by which he justified his 
own existence. Modeled on the classical 
oration as defined by Cicero and Quintil- 
ian, its rhetorical splendors reveal the full 
strength of an ancient humanistic tradi- 
tion. In proclaiming the dignities and 
responsibilities of reason Milton made no 
startling advance from the work of such 
Christian rationalists as Hooker and Lord 
Brooke and Chillingworth, but he did tap 
the same ancient sources that they had 


tapped, and he restated the prerogatives 


of a free mind with a majesty and a pas- 
ion unequaled in our language: 


When a man hath been laboring the hardest 
labor in the deep mines of knowledge, hath fur- 
nished out his findings in all their equipage, 
drawn forth his reasons as it were a battle 
ranged, scattered and defeated all objections in 
his way, calls out his adversary into the plain 
...only that he may try the matter by dint 
of argument, for his opponents then to skulk, 
to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge 
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of licensing where the challenger should pass, 
though it be valor enough in soldiership, is but 
weakness and cowardice in the wars of Truth. 


By insisting that each man has a moral 
obligation to win virtue and knowledge 
for himself Milton restates a proposition 
to which we may all subscribe. It explains 
for us the pulsating energy of Areopa- 
gitica. It explains Milton’s ironical con- 
tempt for the busy censors and for a 
legislated conformity. It explains his 
advocacy of the particular freedoms of 
press, of speech, and of conscience which 
like-minded men later wrote into our 
own Bill of Rights. It explains our part 
in “the trial of virtue and the exercise 
of truth.” 

If virtue and truth are still the goals 
for which good men strive, and if reason 
and courage are still their weapons, then 
Milton’s words have not lost their mean- 
ing. He himself may have hoped that 
Areopagitica would some day become 
obsolete in the triumph of a completed 
reformation. We, more than three cen- 
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turies later, know to our sorrow that it 
has not. All of us, after our fashion, are 
still fighting the wars of truth; and even 
though the threat of Presbyterian con- 
formity has disappeared, other and more 
sinister conformities are urged upon us 
still. What Emerson called the iron string 
of self-reliance should still be our guard. 
In our age of political collectivism, of 
compulsory attachments and compulsory 
hatreds, we need to remember what Mil- 
ton tried to teach his contemporaries. We 
need to respect a healthy individualism 
and an open mind. We need to relocate 
and redefine our own responsibility for 
our moral choices. Above all, we need to 
value liberty, for as Learned Hand, our 
most eminent living jurist, recently said 

and Milton would surely agree—“liberty 
lies in the hearts of men and women; 
when it dies there, no constitution, no 
While it lies 


there it needs no constitution, no law, no 


law, no court can save it. 


court to save it.” 
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Transcontinental Plane GEORGE ABBE 
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Who questions the thrumming heart of Jesus? 
Now what man can doubt, having flown? 
Everywhere the tumbled fever of the Lord 
on stair of light meets stairway of mind. 


Look, the curled leaves of sky book are tale 
of brook streaming up from childhood gorge; 
the scar of woods hooked in a bill 

tears free the image of earliest love. 


Pleasure of Jesus arranged this playground 
measured for slanted and flying youth: 
arc of the plane belly, ring trapeze 

in park where | swung to infinite space; 


throb through steel, the swan boat’s motor 
sobbing May water, azalea and bird. 
Below, the cumulus cloud tilts gray, 
glint of sun-sheath smooth and pink: 


beauty down-rushing, undulant wild: 
the chute down which the boy flew fast, 
peeling the monster apple of speed, 
feeling its juice choke rapture’s throat, 
touching the ground once more with toe, 
reaching to earth, the precious Father. 


And here, divinely here, the smile, 
clean and safe, hot coffee, kindness, 
hostess Madonna, mint-gum gentle, 
leans to my reach; | take and swing 


confident, easy, up-rushing hero, 

as on dangling bar in boyhood’s tree, 
up through inverted shade-flecked pool, 
cup of tree gloom | swung and plunged. 


Behold the plane is Jesus’ pulse 

folding me deep in simple amusement 
risen out of the stone of time 

tumbling and whirling the playground air. 
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The Arch of Titus 


ABRAHAM ROTHBERG 


If BEGAN in Venice, appropriately, but 
not perhaps appropriately enough. It 
might after all, Steven Cass knew, have 
begun precisely on the Rialto, where the 
echoes of Shylock’s anguished 


Still have | borne it with a patient shrug; 
For suff’rance is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me misbeliever, cutthroat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 


still rang softly in his mind beneath the 
hoarse froglike chorus of “Gondola! gon- 
dola! gondola!” like some ancient re- 
minder that history was not repetition 
but rifacimento. Venice was like nothing 
he and Jessica had ever seen, a city that 
seemed to rise up out of the water and still 
remain a part of it, threaded by a hundred 
dirty green arterial canals and cloaked in 
the smell of fish, seaweed, garbage, and 
urine, but most of all smelling of death. 

It was their first trip to Italy and it was 
the very first thing he had noticed when 
he and Jessica had arrived, stepping down 
from the Simplon-Orient Express feeling 
somewhat guiltily like Hitchcock char- 
acters, although nothing more exciting 
had happened aboard than their having 
to pay first-class fares for second-class 
seats to an Italian conductor who spoke 
no French and could not or would not un- 
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derstand their portable-dictionary Italian. 
Steven had smelled it then and had not 
known that he was smelling death. 

They had been in Venice only a few 
days when the sense of its unreality over- 
came them. It seemed to be a one-dimen- 
sional stage set for a poor Italian opera 
whose libretto was fantastic but somehow 
surcharged with a passion: the Piazza San 
Marco where they sometimes sat in the 
afternoon drinking espressos and watch- 
ing other tourists go by; the gilded horses 
on St. Mark’s Church riderless and look- 
ing absurd; the Palazzo Ducale, pink and 
white marble sitting spindle-shanked on 
Gothic arches that gave them and it a 
weirdly lightheaded feeling; the unin- 
spired Bridge of Sighs rife with postcard 
and souvenir sellers; and the beautiful 
Bagdad-looking Palladian church, San 
Giorgio Maggiore, that they saw morning 
and night from their hotel windows. 

It was Jessica who finally said: “Let’s 
see some of the non-tourist Venice. There 
must be a piece of it somewhere, with 
something that’s believable.” 

And Steven asked why, knowing all the 
while why, but waiting for his wife to put 
it into words between them. Not quite 
irrelevantly, she said: “Because I keep re- 
membering that Mann wrote Death in 
Venice here. And no wonder! All those 
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black gondolas looking like floating cof- 
fins and the damned fool way they row 
them with one oar.” Jessica was practical 
and hated to see wasted effort. 

“But it’s beautiful,” Steven said, argu- 
ing for a point of view he felt only par- 
tially, but did feel. 

“Maybe,” 
they all look like they’re trying to act out 


she said reluctantly, “but 


a part in some play, a second-rate one, 
about Venice. The gondoliers in their 
straw hats and ribbons, and their sailor 
shirts and pants...” 

“... that bad?” he asked, but he knew 
it was without her answer, that it was part 
of the smell of death there—Renaissance, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic death— 
and the constant froglike advertisement, 
“Gondola! gondola!” was the city’s death 
rattle. Jessica was right. They seemed to 
be acting out a stereotype of what they 
thought the world thought Venetians 
ought to be and what Venice ought to 
look like. Or was it that the stereotype 
and the reality were so fused that they no 
longer knew which was which? “Okay,” 
he said, “where would you like to go in the 
wings?” 

“I don’t know exactly. How about the 
section around the synagogue?” 

The synagogue? For a moment the word 
seemed a stranger, and Steven realized 
that here, far from home, he had felt only 
like an American, an American abroad 


perhaps, with a visored hat and a camera, 


but American. The sense of their Jewish- 
ness had been diminished rather than in- 
tensified by Europe and he felt nothing of 
the “old country” feeling he knew his par- 
ents or Jessica’s would have. And Euro- 
peans reacted only to their American-ness, 
nothing more. They'd been approached in 
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France and in England by the usual ped- 
dlers, hustlers, beggars, an occasional pros- 
titute, and in Venice by the ever questing 
gondoliers offering their “Gondola! gon- 
dola!” And he himself had lost that pecu- 
liar double vision that he had at home, 
being able to see both as a Jew and as an 
American. 

“I'd be curious to see it,” Jessica was 
saying. “I never even knew any Jews lived 
in Venice, not since Shylock anyway. It 
says here in the guidebook that there’s a 
Tem pio Israclitica”— her Italian pronun- 
ciation made it sound like temporary Is- 
raclite—"‘in the part of the city that faces 
the mainland.” 


THAT was How they decided and soon 
they were going through the convoluted 
streets, narrow, dark even in the sun, and 
stinking. On the walls was the Commu- 
nist Potemkin facade of happy idealism 
and humanitarian concern to dupe the 
poor and disinherited, to lure the bitter 
and perverse: signs for land reform and 
higher wages, signs for the PCI (Partido 
Communista Italiano) in charcoal and 
what had once been whitewash, the leg- 
end Viva la pace, or the outlines of Pi- 
casso’s earthbound dove of peace. 

They walked for a long time, watching 
in silence the children who swam in the 
dirty canals where banana and melon 
skins floated under their jointed armpits 
and skinny ribs, where a woman washed 
faded clothes on stone steps that descended 
into the brackish waters, where dark- 
faced men looked up from a card game 
outside a small café, stared, and whis- 
pered among themselves. They saw no 
other tourists and the Venetian faces were 
neither friendly nor unfriendly, only 
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questioning and withdrawn. They seemed 
to be asked what they were doing there 
and Steven felt uncomfortable. They 
walked for a long time but could not find 
the synagogue and because it was getting 
hotter—the summer sun directly above 
them setting the narrow streets to steam- 
ing—they turned back. On the way they 
passed a café and stopped at a small 
woodworking store beyond, where Steven 
noticed that the strange twisted and beau- 
tiful gondola oarlocks were made. Piles of 
them were stacked against the walls, look- 
ing like driftwood, but arched, polished 
and serpentine, with two armpit-like carv- 
ings. After a moment, Jessica said: “They 
are lovely, aren’t they?” 

“And 
smiling. She laughed then and they turned 
to walk on when behind them Steven 
thought he heard a “Shalom.” 

He turned on his heel and an old man 


inefhcient,” Steven answered, 


from one of the café tables arose, leaning 
on a cane, and hobbled toward them. His 
brown suit was worn and had a black Ital- 
ian-style mourning stripe across the left 
lapel of his jacket. “Shalom aleichem,” the 
old man said. 

replied, 


looking into the dark Italianate face, rav- 


“Aleichem shalom,” Steven 
aged by age and illness, which seemed sud- 
denly to come alive and light on hearing 
the Hebrew, “Peace be with you.” 
“Jew?” the old man asked, putting his 
finger against Steven’s breastbone. 
Steven nodded and spoke to him in 
Yiddish, then in English, and finally in 
French, but the old man understood only 
Italian. All Steven could get from him, 
in pidgin Yiddish-Italian, was that he was 
eighty years old, that there were a thou- 
sand Jews in Venice, and five synagogues. 
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They stood beaming at one another, not 
speaking because they had no language in 
common, and although it made him feel 
foolish, it also made him feel good. It was 
a strange feeling that they were somehow 
connected—all men are brothers?—and 
completely walled off —all men are strang- 
ers? What he wanted to know was how it 
was to be a Jew in Venice, in Italy, in 
Europe, but he didn’t know how to ask 


and he knew he wouldn’t understand, and 


couldn’t, even if it was explained. 


Then the old man began to mumble 
softly, his face with its strong bones show- 
ing beneath the tight age-drawn skin go- 
ing weak and fluid. Steven didn’t know 
what was wrong until Jessica nudged him 
and said: “He wants some money.” 

“Money?” Steven said stupidly in Eng- 
lish. “Money?” 

The oldjman nodded, his mouth work- 
ing. “Eighty,” he repeated, as if his age 
were a number with some secret cabbalis- 
tic meaning, some all-embracing explana- 
tion. “Eighty,” he said and pointed his 
finger against his own breastbone. 

Steven reached into his pocket and his 
hand came out with all the bills he had 
there. Some coins caught in the bills jan- 
gled on the sidewalk. He reached the bills 
out to the old man, whose cane had clat- 
tered after the coins as he stretched both 
his questing hands out, almost in prayer, 
for the lira. 

“Shalom,” the old man said, but Steven 
thought he meant “Thanks.” Or did it 
really mean peace to him? He made a half- 


interrupted motion with his hand that was 


- goodbye. The old man’s tearing eyes 


blinked and Steven said the wish for the 
New Year in Hebrew: “May you be writ- 


ten down in the book of life,” but he 
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didn’t know if the old man understood. 
Jessica took his arm and they walked away. 
When Steven turned to look back, the old 
man was bent over his cane, picking up 
the dropped coins. 

All the way back to the hotel, Steven 
could remember only three things, al- 
though they walked a long time through 
the most closely-packed slums and the 
worst poverty he had ever seen. Jessica 
asked how much money he had given the 
old man. It was about nine thousand 
lira—he remembered that he had just 
changed a ten-thousand-lira note—and 
she told him, as if to remind him of its real 
value, that it was almost fifteen dollars. 
He also remembered the back streets that 
led toward the Rialto where they crossed 
bridges over narrow winding canals and 
saw the gondoliers in their gracefully- 
rowed, proud-prowed black boats forced 
to the wall by the motoscafi and vaporetti, 
making it difficult for them to row in the 
wash, crushing them to the crumbling 
sides of the canal. But the last thing that 
Steven remembered, blotting out the in- 


tensity of the others, was the old man 


crouched animal-like over his cane and the 
coins, and his own painful burst of curios- 
ity about why, if the man was really a 
Jew, he was wearing the Catholic sign of 
mourning on his lapel. 


Ir ENDED, as perhaps was also appropriate, 
or even inevitable, at the feet of the Pala- 
tine and Capitoline hills in the ruins of an- 
cient Rome. It ended near the Forum, a 
Roman Rialto, a monument to a standard 
of greatness that had devoured Greece, de- 
stroyed Israel, and wedded Christianity 
indissolubly to the market place and the 
sword so successfully that its standards 


had become the ideals of modern great- 
ness. These ancient ruins tell their own 
stories, from Trajan’s pillar to Titus’ arch, 
but there too, beneath the fragrance of 
pasta, Steven found the older smell of age 
and dust and catacombed death. 

It was a very hot day when they left 
their pensione to see the Roman ruins. Jes- 
sica had no hat and Steven insisted that 
she put her scarf on her head when the sun 
began to beat down. He himself wore his 
old peaked sun hat. “You look like Gina 
Lollobrigida,” he commented when she 
draped the blue scarf over her dark hair 
and tucked it behind her beautiful small 
ears. 

“Exactly,” Jessica said sarcastically, 
always sharp and a little self-conscious 
about her imagined plainness. 

“Honestly, you do,” he repeated—and 
she did until she put her glasses on. 

The scarf exchange made them quiet 
until they came to the Victor Emmanuel 
monument, a huge Corinthian-columned 
white and gold vulgarism. “Build it big 
enough, with enough columns and gilt, 
and people will surely think it’s an artis- 
tic masterpiece,” Jessica said wryly, look- 
ing at the tourists scurrying around tak- 
ing snapshots. 

Steven laughed. He was always amused 
by Jessica’s special aesthetics: that if you 
built anything big enough, however ugly, 
it took on a grandeur. And the Victor Em- 
manuel was an example in her favor. They 
climbed up the broad steps past two 
carabinieri guarding the tomb of the Ital- 
ian unknown soldier and a bronze statue 
of Victor Emmanuel II on horseback that 
fitted the ugliness of the monument be- 
hind him. At the top, looking out over 
the city, they could see the blue Roman 
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hills in the distance. As Jessica walked 
ahead, a boy approached Steven. “You 
wanna buy Parker 51? Cheap. Five thou- 
sand lira,” he said in heavily-accented 
English. 

“No, thanks,” Steven said. “I’ve got a 
pen.” 

“Is good pen,” the boy said. He took the 
pen apart deftly, showing the tube and 
point as separate sections. “I give you 
special, four thousand lira.” 

“Sorry, | don’t need it.” 

“Look,” the boy said, “I like to ask 
question.” 

“Sure, what is it?” 

“How much this pen in the States?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. About twelve dol- 
lars, maybe seven thousand lira.” 

“I give you bargain, three thousand 
lira.” 

“Look,” Steven said, “I don’t need a 
pen.” He turned and walked after Jes- 
sica, who still stood looking out at the 
Roman hills. Behind him he heard the boy 
say, “Shalom,” and when he turned, the 
boy was standing there grinning. 

“Shalom,” Steven said, without think- 
ing. 

“You a Jew?” the boy asked. 

Steven nodded. 

“You I give special cheap, two thousand 
lira.” 

The boy’s persistence seemed suddenly 
peculiar and his shalom another lure to cast 
for unwary tourists. Steven began to 
laugh, wondering where the boy had 
picked it up and if he knew what the word 
meant. 

“You buy?” the boy asked, taking the 
laughter for acquiescence. 

“No,” Steven gasped. “Tell me,” he 
asked finally, “where did you pick up that 
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‘shalom’?” But the boy had already given 
him up as a poor prospect and, sighting 
two American sailors climbing the stairs, 
was racing toward the white uniforms, his 
Parker ’51 outstretched in his hand. 

When he came up to Jessica, Steven told 
her about the boy, making a joke of it, 
but in the telling it soured and no longer 
seemed funny. The whole incident began 
to irritate him like some small but very 
sharp cut beneath the fingernail. 


FOR AN HOUR or more they made their 
way slowly through the Piazza del Campi- 
doglia, past the bronze statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, more impressive astride than 
Victor Emmanuel, and down the steps 
that Michelangelo was supposed to have 


designed. The sun beat down on them as 


they walked along the Via del Mar past 


the Triton fountain to the Temple of 
Vesta, in whose shade they stopped to get 
out of the sun. 

“How's your turban, Lollobrigida?” 
Steven asked jokingly. 

“I'm hungry,” Jessica replied. “Let’s 
look for a restaurant.” 

Their map and guidebook listed no 
restaurant close by and finally they de- 
cided to walk along the Tiber back to the 
center of the city. On the way, however, 
Steven asked a policeman where the near- 
est restaurant was and they were directed 
toward an island in the Tiber. Together 
they walked over the small bridge to the 
restaurant, the sun hot and glaring in their 
eyes. It looked shabby but the food had 
been uniformly good in Italy so they went 
down the three steps into the cool dark. 
Inside, stepping out of the bright sun, 


Steven was almost blinded: a white shirt 
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swam before him leading them into 
another room at the left, but in the first 
room he heard the echoing of a chorus of 
shaloms. Steven sat down at the table, not 
quite sure he had heard them until he was 
able to look at Jessica’s face. 

“They really said it then,” he asked, but 
it was not a question, 

She nodded, the blue scarf on her head 
fluttering like a pennant. 

“Did you see who they were?” 

“No, my eyes weren't used to the light,” 
she said quietly, in a grim way that she 
almost never used. 

The waiter came back with the menus 
and Steven ordered quickly, looking in- 
tently at the waiter’s face for some sign 
that he knew what those shaloms had 
meant, but the face before him was im- 
passive, and his exit was followed by whis- 
pers in the next room and then gusts of 
laughter. Steven began to push his chair 
back from the table. He was going to find 
out what the hell this was all about, but 
Jessica reached across the table and put 
her arm on his. “Don’t go out there,” she 
said. 

“I want to find out—” he began. 
what difference does it make?” she 
asked, pressing his arm. 

He didn’t get up, but it did make a 
difference. Was this a big funny Roman 
joke they didn’t understand? a tourist 
come-on, a gimmick they'd found to sell 
souvenirs and Parker '§1's with? a sign of 
the Nazi occupation? or just the two- 
thousand-year-old anti-Semitism of Eu- 
rope? And why of all the words they 
might have chosen, did they have to choose 
the word for peace—the word of friendly 
greeting? 

They ate rapidly, in silence, and Steven 
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could taste nothing: the antipasto’s hearts 
of artichoke and pickled mushrooms, the 
browned roast veal, the oil-drenched salad, 
the frascati wine, were all sand in his 
mouth, gritting between his teeth in a 
crunching like broken jawbones that kept 
sounding shalom! shalom! To take his 
mind off the sound, he examined the room 
in which they were eating, looking for 


some clue, but there was nothing, only 


the four empty tables and their own. He 
made his mind up then that he would have 
a good look at the people in the next room 
on their way out. 

When they had finished the coffee and 
paid the bill, Steven got up and handed his 
peaked hat and camera to Jessica. “Here,” 
he said, “hold these for a while.” He knew 
she was looking at him, trying to find his 
eyes with hers, but he refused to meet her 
look. They walked into the next room on 
their way out and Steven stopped and 
look carefully about the room, but no one 
was there. As he stood looking at the 
tables and the small bar, wondering where 
they had gone, or if he had imagined the 
chorus, the waiter came in from the room 
they had just left and the cook, obviously 
his wife, came in from the kitchen. They 
looked at each other and then at him. 

“Signor?” the waiter asked. 

“Niente,” Steven said finally, once more 
sweeping the room with his eyes as they 
watched him. Then he turned and fol- 
lowed Jessica into the street. 

“Imagination?” he mused. “You think 
we're just getting paranoid or plain balmy 
from the heat?” 

“We heard those ‘shaloms,” ” Jessica said 
positively, her face grim in that new way 
he didn’t like to see. 
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THE COLOSSEUM was dark and menacing 
in the sun, with the faultless Roman sky a 
series of calm blue splotches between its 
arches. Inside, they walked around for a 
long while and then climbed to the top 
tier to look down, as \the old spectators 


must have, and then to take photographs. 
As Steven focused the camera and checked 
his light meter, Jessica read from the 
guidebook. “Did you know that this 
was originally called the Flavian Amphi- 
theater?” 

“No,” Steven said, opening the shutter 
to f/11. 

“The Flavian Amphitheater was begun 
in 72 a.p. by the Emperor Vespasian to 
conciliate the Roman populace for Nero’s 
excesses. It was opened by Titus in 80 a.p. 
and completed by Domitian in 82. It was 
built by slave labor of captives brought 
from Judea after the fall of Jerusalem. ..’ 

“What was that?” he asked. 

Jessica read the last sentence again. 

“And I thought they only had gladi- 


ator fights and bouts with animals and 


other such spectacles,” Steven said softly, 
clicking the shutter and thinking how 
different this Colosseum was from the 
Yankee Stadium. 

“Well, I guess they threw the Christians 
to the lions and the Jews to the dogs,” 
Jessica said, and the biting tone of her 
voice was so unlike her that Steven turned 
from the camera to look at her. She was 
standing looking down into the arena, 
both arms outstretched, fists clenched with 
the thumbs down, her pocketbook and the 
guidebook making a dark little mound at 
her feet. ““Habet!” she said self-consciously 
when she saw he was looking at her. 

“That can be a habit too,” he said, 
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alarmed into the pun by her grimness and 
strange intensity. 

“No,” she said, smiling wanly, “just 
once I wanted to know what it felt like 
to stand in the Colosseum, thumbs down.” 

They came out and walked across the 
Piazza into the shade, making their way 
toward the ruins of the Forum. “It’s prob- 
ably just a gag to try on tourists,” Jessica 
said, only half-audibly; “if it works, fine; 
if not, there’s nothing lost. And it prob- 
ably has worked...” 


‘,..more than once,” Steven com- 
pleted her sentence and thought of the old 
man in Venice with a twinge. Eighty... 
a thousand Jews... five synagogues... 
shalom... shalom aleichem...and the 
look of joy, and then he also remembered 
the black mourning band on the lapel and 
the old man stooped over the fallen lira. 

“...but how do they know?” Jessica 
was saying when they came to the booth 
where tickets were sold to see the remains 
of the Roman Forum. Steven bought two 
tickets wondering how //ey did know, 
and at the same time noting the irony of 
paying a hundred lira to go through a 
modern chromed turnstile to see the an- 
cient Forum of Roman rule. 

The ruins were beautiful in the late 
afternoon sunshine. As they walked silent 
and awed through them, Steven had the 
overwhelming sense of historic conquest, 
of one culture building on another. Be- 
neath the Arch of Titus they stopped in 
the cool of its shadow. Before him was the 
carved relief on the inside wall, a tri- 
umphal procession of slaves and booty. 
Titus it was, Steven remembered, who had 
despoiled the Holy Temple built by Solo- 
mon in Jerusalem. The relief showed the 


altar which had been gold, the trumpets 
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which had been silver, and the seven- 
branched candelabrum which had been 
holy, but now it was all stone and pro- 
faned. In a way it struck him funny: the 
Romans looting the holy synagogues for 
their pagan temples and the Christians 
looting the Roman temples for their own 
holy churches. But it was funny only in 
the abstract, because there on the Arch 
he could see the slaves—another part of 
the booty — chained together, and the 
statue of the Dying Gaul they had seen 
the previous day, naked and sprawling, 
head bowed, the chain around his neck, 
the face and figure distorted by pain, 
came back to him. 

When he turned to tell Jessica he 
thought he knew how they knew, Steven 
saw an almost snake-thin swarthy man 
holding an open display box for her, with 
dozens of attached postcards dangling 
from it like paper concertinas. Almost as 
if he had been sitting in a silent movie 
that had just been given a sound track, 
Steven heard the man say, “If you no like 
posteards and rosary, maybe you like 
this?” He took out a small silver plaque 
with the Pope’s head outlined on it in bas 
relief. Jessica shook her head and then, as 
Steven walked toward them, the man 
smirked at her, thin almost purplish lips 
and chalk-white teeth, his eyes fixed on 
the blue scarf fluttering around her dark 
hair, as he said, “Shalom. You maybe want 
mezzuzah?” 

The last three steps were one and Steven 
felt the man’s shirt collar in his fists and 
he twisted it, lifting the man off the 


ground and feeling gratefully the punish- 


ing strain in his wrists and forearms, in 
his shoulders and back. He turned the 
collar like a tourniquet, cutting the man’s 


air off and watching the bobbing Adam’s 
apple, the face turning blue, the eyes 
bulging. Someone was pulling at his arms 
and yelling, “Let him go, you’ll kill him!” 
and Steven knew he wanted to kill the 
man even as he was aware that it was Jes- 
sica trying to stop him. But he could not 
and he knew it. He loosened his grip and 
watched, as if from a great height, while 
the man fell to his knees, his souvenirs 
scattered in a circle of rosaries, papal sil- 
ver plaques, and crucifixes, the man’s pur- 
ple-nailed fingers clutching his own throat 
as if it were something very rare or newly 
found. 

Steven turned on Jessica. “How do 
they know?” he said to her, as if they were 
continuing a conversation. “They know 
because you’re wearing that damn blue 
rag on your head so you look like a refugee 
from a ritual bath.” He was already sorry 
when the sentence was only half out of his 
mouth, but he finished it. He was paying 
Jessica for something which was not her 
fault, and in the cheap currency of guilt 
and self-hatred. Perhaps he had even paid 
the peddler for what was not altogether 
the man’s fault either, doing him violence 
because of the others. 

He stood for the moments it took the 
man to gather up his materials and run 
for the turnstile, still seeing as if from a 
mountaintop, and then Jessica began to 
read somewhat quaveringly from the 
guidebook and Steven saw the blue scart 
trailing from her hand like a limp banner. 

“The Via Sacra ends with the Arch of 
Titus, built in 81 a.p. to celebrate the vic- 
tories of Titus and Vespasian in the Jew- 
ish War of 70 a.p.” Her voice broke and 
then went on, “These arches were not tri- 
umphal arches but sacred portals through 
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which devotees might pass to rid them- 
selves of their guilt.” 

Rid themselves of their guilt? Triumph? 
They were inseparable, one and the same. 
Everywhere around them were the layers 
of lives laid down in blood and tears, in 
sweat and triumph, one on the other until 
every rock and blade of grass there seemed 
the black rock of Romulus and 
the Tarpeian Rock of punishment, the 
Forum where Caesar had triumphed and 
perished, the anaglyphs of Trajan and the 
Temple of Vespasian. They all told of vic- 
tory and defeat, of Gauls and Teutons, 
Britons and Numidians, Jews and Chris- 
tians, who had walked the Via Sacra in 
Roman triumphal processions and who had 
died the profane way in the Colosseum, 
all of them like the droppings of birds 
making the atolls of history. The broken 
marble columns, the piles of rock, the 


covered: 


fragments of architrave, portico, and en- 
tablature were silent and motionless in the 
sun, but the specter of man was there 
amidst the ruins. 

Steven laughed for no other reason, it 
seemed to him, than that laughter was 
most out of place there. Or was it? And 
also because he was glad. Jessica turned to 
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look at him, eyes distant and formal, and 
he leaned to her and kissed her. “I’m 
sorry,” he said, “about before.” And when 
she smiled her forgiveness and kissed him 
back, he said, “Let’s go home.” 

“You mean to the pensione,” she said, 
grinning, but then looking at his face, she 
added apprehensively, “Don’t you?” 

There was a kind of diseased shalom at 
home too, and Steven had not forgotten 
it: it might mean not owning a house in 
Old Greenwich or being refused admis- 
sion to a club or school, but it did not 
smell like the European odor of death, of 
flesh going up in smoke over Auschwitz, 
or lying mutilated at Kishenev, or even 
like the odors of Venice and Rome. “No,” 
he said finally, “I mean home.” 

For a moment she looked at him dis- 
mayed. “Right away?” 


“No,” he laughed. “Not this very min- 


ute, but let’s go home soon.” 

Jessica laughed too, and then took his 
hand. Together they walked from under 
the shadow of the Arch of Titus and 
Steven felt the sun still warm on his shoul- 
ders and the history of Rome lying broken 
in stones behind him, but he did not turn 
back to look. 
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Morality Without Religzon? 


The Inadequacies of a Humanist Ethic 


ROBERT E. FITCH 


rub QuESTION “Can there be morality 
without religion?” may be answered con- 
cisely in two words: “Yes, but! .. .” The 
“yes” allows for those exceptions to the 
rule that obtain in all human affairs, and 
recognizes those areas and occasions when 
man can do briefly and in relative isolation 
what he cannot perform permanently and 
in the larger social context. The “but” 
reflects the several inadequacies and inter- 
nal contradictions of a humanist ethic and 
also the greater scope and viability of a 
religious ethic, which constrain us to the 
conclusion that, for all practical purposes 
and by any realistic standards, we must 
convert the “yes” to an emphatic “no!” 
We shall use humanism and secularism 
to designate morality without religion. 
We shall recognize that there are humane 
humanisms and inhuman humanisms, just 
as there are humane religions and in- 
human religions. Moreover, when we 
speak of religion and morality, we shall 
frankly acknowledge that we are con- 
cerned with good religion and with good 
morals, not with an evil religion and a 
bad morality. If, indeed, a base morality 
can be supported either on religious or on 


humanist assumptions, this will not be 
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counted to the credit either of religion or 
of humanism. And when we speak of good 
morality in this context, we shall have 
referenee to those values which are en- 
shrined in the great ethical tradition of 
the West, as it comes to us from Hebrew 
prophets and lawgivers, from Greek phi- 
losophers, and from Christian seers and 
saints, as it is written into the best pattern 
of Roman law and of English common 
law, and as it is embodied in those social 
institutions which reflect the liberty and 
the justice and the regard for the person 
which make life decent and !end it sig- 
nificance. 

Where there is disagreement about 
fundamental assumptions, there can be no 
profit in dogmatic deductions. Here the 
only common ground between the reli- 
gionist and the humanist will be found 
in strict adherence to the method of em- 
piricism—the appeal to fact and to expe- 
rience. Such a method will never satisfy 
the absolutist, but it should be congenial 
to the Christian who appreciates the radi- 
cally empirical and historical character of 
his faith, and it can hardly give offense to 
the humanist who wishes to dismiss the 
superstitions of the supernatural and to 
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ground his morality on the solid facts of 
nature and of human nature. This means 
that we must proceed by case studies, by 
representative samples, and by putting 
forth a series of empirical generalizations 
drawn from the facts of history. In them- 
selves they will not yield a rational certi- 
tude, but they do make possible a calcu- 
lus of probabilities. As for myself, 1 do 
not know how to live other than by prob- 
abilities and by faith. 


ALL PREVAILING SYSTEMS of morality are 
rooted in religion. 

The word “prevailing” is crucial in this 
proposition. We are looking over the 
world scene to note what systems of 
morality have prevailed, or are prevailing, 
and to ask what may have been their 
foundation. With one notable exception 
in the contemporary world we cannot find 
any widely prevailing systems of morality 
that are not rooted in religious faith. 

The notable exception, of course, is 
communism. It appears to be the first in- 
stance in history where whole sectors of 
society have been officially organized on 
atheistic and materialistic assumptions. 
This is an instance which not too many 
humanists in the United States will be 
eager to appropriate. Moreover, there are 
two grounds on which the charity of the 
Christian scholar may seek to relieve the 
humane humanist of this incubus. For one 
thing, as social institutions go, the com- 
munist experiment is too recent and too 
brief to provide the basis for secure gen- 
eralizations. At this time it is not at all 
apparent that, even in Russia, the com- 
munist ideology has been able to obliter- 
ate the historic folkways of the people as 
these are related to the Orthodox church. 
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And it still remains to be seen whether 
communism in China can permanently 
destroy the indigenous tradition of Con- 
fucian and of Buddhist ethics. 

The second factor is that the positive 
ethical ingredient in Marxism—the pas- 
sion for social justice—obviously derives 
from the Hebrew prophets. In this respect 
Karl Marx was a good Jew, standing in the 
best of the religious and ethical heritage 
of his people, in spite of an early perfunc- 
tory induction into the Lutheran confes- 
sion and an eventual afhrmation of athe- 
ism. Indeed, we should speak of Marxism 
as a Jewish heresy rather than as a Chris 
tian heresy. If I have some _ hesitation 
about putting this down in print, it is be- 
cause it may serve as a pretext either for 
someone to accuse me of anti-Semitism, or 
for someone else to find further warrant 
for his own anti-Semitism, But it is im- 
portant to realize that Marxism, unlike 
nazism, began as an idealistic and humani 
tarian reform, and that, to the extent that 
it was sincere in its proclamation of jus 
tice for the oppressed and the under- 
privileged, it spoke with the voice of an 
Amos, a Micah, and an saiah. 

Communism as an apparent but ques- 
tionable exception to our generalization 
about prevailing systems of morality is 
more than overwhelmed by the support- 
ing instances. It is proper to speak of the 
morality of Western nations as Hebrew- 
Christian, just as it is proper to speak of 
the morality of India as Hindu, of the 
morality of Pakistan as Moslem, of the 
morality of the older China as Buddhist 
and Confucian, and of the morals of 
Japan as a blend of the Chinese elements 
with the native Shinto heritage. More than 
this one can even distinguish, within the 
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West, the Roman Catholic from the Prot- 
estant cultural patterns. Surely no his- 
torian, no cultural anthropologist would 
think of discussing the civilizations of the 
Near and of the Far East without noting 


the impact of their religions upon their 


morals. What is peculiar is that some per- 
sons think they can discuss the ethics of 
the West without reference to the Judeo- 
Christian framework. Doubtless the rea- 
son for this is that our Hebrew-Chris- 
tian moral heritage is so widely and deeply 
pervasive that we simply take it for 
granted, and hence ignore it, until the 
shock of impact with a non-Christian 
culture reminds us sharply of the religious 
roots of our own. 

At this point, of course, there will be 
those who begin to cite the historic 
“crimes of Christianity.” I have no desire 
to minimize these crimes. But one might 
with equal justice speak of the crimes of 
democracy, or of the crimes of science. 
After all, it was the democracies that were 
the great imperialistic powers in the nine- 
teenth century, and it is modern nuclear 
physics which has put the terrors of hell 
in our hands as well as the comforts of 
a middle-class heaven. Indeed, all things 
excellent in the hands of man contain 
ambiguous possibilities for good and for 
evil. Rome and Britain, if you like, were 
the two Western nations most guilty of 
imperialistic aggressions; they were also 
the two nations in the world which gave 
us our best political and legal institutions. 
The fact that a people can degrade and 
corrupt its religious heritage does not alter 
the fact that the best of its folkways and 
the noblest of its aspirations are sustained 
by that heritage. 

Perhaps the best proof of our thesis at 
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this point lies with the individual agnos- 
tic or atheist. One cannot help remarking 
that the agnostic in India differs in his 
morals from the agnostic in China and 
from the atheist in the West. Most of 
these gentlemen will doubtless insist that 
they derive their moral principles from 
pure reason, though some few may claim 
to have arrived there by mystical illumi- 
nation. But it is a curious fact that pure 
reason and illumination in ethics when 
found in India turn out to have Hindu 
characteristics, in China turn out to be 
marked by Buddhism and Confucianism, 
and in the West bear the unmistakable 
stigmata of the Hebrew-Christian heri- 
tage. 

The effect of this first generalization, 
that all prevailing codes of ethics are 
rooted in religion, is simply to place the 
burden of proof on the humanist. The 
initial probabilities are against him. This 
does not mean that what he proposes we 
should do might not be better than what 
we have done. It simply means that, by 
any empirical standards, the humanist has 
quite a task on his hands to show that 
morality can exist, in a widely prevailing 
form, without a foundation in religion. 


THE HUMANIST ETHIC at its best is the 
tool of a religious ethic. 

There is a perverse tradition in the 
writing of history whereby we ascribe 
every excellence in our civilization to the 
impulses of the Renaissance. It is for- 
gotten that our Renaissance occurred 
within the context of a Hebrew-Christian 
culture, that it was most creative in social 
institutions when it was loyal to that cul- 
tural heritage, and that it turned brutal 
and cruel when it repudiated that heritage. 
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The period of the Enlightenment in the 
eighteenth century is often pointed to as 
a triumph of secularism. It was from the 
Enlightenment that we received the 
worthy ideals of freedom, equality, peace, 
toleration, humanitarianism. But where 
did the Enlightenment get these ideals? 
Of one thing we may be sure: it did not 
get them from the Greek philosophers. 
Each of these ideals is repudiated, to a 
greater or lesser degree, in the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle. The fact is, the ideals 
of the Enlightenment are a rational di- 
lution of the ideals of Christianity. When 
an Enlightenment occurs in an Asiatic 
culture, it produces an entirely different 
set of ideals. 

The several civil liberties are the overt 
expression, in social institutions, of the 
inward spiritual freedom of the Christian. 
This can be clearly traced in John Milton, 
Roger Williams, John Locke; its begin- 
nings can even be discerned in Martin 
Luther. The doctrine of equality is simply 
the legal and political expression of the 
ideal of human brotherhood. As Reinhold 
Niebuhr has remarked, “Equality is love 
in terms of logic.” Indeed, the Christian 
ideal of love is variously translated as hu- 
manitarianism, as equality, and as tolera- 
tion. With each translation from the re- 
ligious to the secular, there is a loss in con- 
tent and in vitality, but there is a gain in 
political implementation. The point is that 
you cannot possibly legislate spiritual free- 
dom, love, brotherhood. But you can legis- 
late civil liberties, specific equalities, acts 
of toleration, and specific principles of 
humanitarianism. 

Another instance of how humanism at 


1Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith end History (New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949), p. 189 
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its best is the often unconscious tool of a 
religious ethic is found in the utilitarian 
tradition of Jeremy Bentham and John 
Stuart Mill. Both of these men were agnos- 
tics and anticlericals. Bentham stigma- 
tized the “theological principle” as the 
root of all evil, and Mill, in his essay on 
liberty, spoke of Christians as a “low, 
abject, and servile” lot. But the critical 
questions to be asked are: how did hedon- 
ism shift from an aristocratic bias in the 
Hellenistic period to a democratic bias in 
the British school, and where did these 
men get the ideal of the “greatest good of 
the greatest number” and the notion of 
“each to count as one, and no one as more 
than one”? One can imagine the horror 
of an Epicurus or of a Lucretius, had 
either survived to see this development of 
his thought. What has happened is that 
Christian idealism has infected even hedo- 
nism, and that, as Mill very well knew, 
it has constrained hedonism to contradict 
the logic of its own premises. If the utili- 
tarian tradition has made a significant 
contribution to legal and political insti- 
tutions, this is due not merely to its affini- 
ties with Newtonian mechanics and to its 
serving as the tool of a militant middle 
class, but also to its instinctive acceptance 
of historic Christian ideals of love and of 
human brotherhood. 

However, the best example in our own 
times of the humanist ethic’s serving as 
a tool of a religious ethic lies in the teach- 
ings of John Dewey. Once more we have 
the agnostic repudiating the religious 
roots of his idealism, while sedulously 
cherishing the fruits. To the cultural his- 
torian it must be abundantly clear that 
John Dewey was a classic type of the 


secularized Protestant. Indeed, one might 
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borrow a label from Santayana, and call 
Dewey our “Last Puritan.’” His affinities 
with the orthodox tradition of Protes- 
tantism appear in his experimental ration- 
alism, in his passion for education, in his 
evangelical devotion to experience, and in 
his radical individualism. His affinities 
with the ultra-liberal tradition of Prot- 
estantism appear in his belief in tolerance, 
his inability to appreciate the evil in hu- 
man nature, his tendency to substitute 
aesthetic ecstasy for religious ecstasy, his 
anticlericalism and antisupernaturalism, 
and his rational utopianism. John Dewey’s 
ethical idealism is strong precisely where 
it is congruent with the Protestant heri- 
tage; it is both feeble and superficial when 
it repudiates the power of faith and the 
more realistic insights that belong to the 
Christian tradition. 

Indeed, we must get over the fiction 
of an autonomous reason. Even in the 
physical sciences reason operates within 
the framework of a faith, of a vision; it 
is the instrument of a perspective, the tool 
of a point of view. Its task is both to criti- 
cize and to implement the basic perspec- 
tive: but when the faith fails, reason is 
impotent; when the vision dims, reason 


is blind. 


rHE ONLY consistent secular moralities 


are those of pleasure and of power. 


If we classify ethical traditions by the 


values which they make paramount, we 
may say that there are five main tradi- 
tions, which glorify these values: pleas- 
ure, power, duty, wisdom, love. 

The hedonistic tradition, which extols 
pleasure, and which defines happiness as 


2Cf. Robert E. Fitch, “John Dewey—the ‘Last Protest- 
ant,’ ” Pacific Spectator, VIL (Spring, 1955), 224-30. 
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a preponderance of pleasure over pain, is 
consistently atheistic or agnostic. Lucre- 
tius does grant that there may be some 
gods somewhere, but he is sure that they 
are remote and uninterested in human 
affairs, and that their sole concern, like 
good Epicureans, is cautiously to enjoy 
that modicum of fun which prudence 
may permit. Bentham, Mill, and Spencer 
are agnostics. But the British utilitarians 
are significant in illustrating how hedon- 
ism loses its internal harmony when it 
attempts to take on humanitarian ideals. 
The sensitive soul of John Stuart Mill was 
well aware that his philosophy could not 
really bridge the gap between a “pig satis- 
fied” and “Socrates dissatisfied.” The 
pathos of Mill was that he yearned after 
the dissatisfied Socrates, without being 
able to allow to himself either the faith 
in God or the faith in immortality which 
sustained a Socrates. 

The other consistent secular morality 
is that of power. The tradition begins with 
Thrasymachus, as portrayed in the first 
book of Plato’s Republic, carries on with 
Machiavelli, and then with Hobbes, and 
comes to a sort of climax in Nietzsche. 
There is a straight line from the sophist 
who argues that justice is merely the “in- 
terest of the stronger” to the evangelist 
of the Superman who pours contempt on 
pity and compassion and glorifies the un- 
bridled Will to Power. Perhaps the essen- 
tial in the doctrine of human nature is 
best stated by Hobbes: “I put for a gen- 
erall inclination of all mankind, a per- 
petuall and restlesse desire of Power after 
power, that ceaseth onely in Death.”* The 
ethics of power is harmonious only when 


8Thomas Hobbes, The Leviathan, Part 1, chap. xi, 
Everyman edition, p. 49. 
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it sticks to Machiavelli’s symbols of the 
lion and the fox. Once it asks the realis- 
tic, empirical question, “Who have been 
the most powerful men on earth?” then 
even an agnostic like Bertrand Russell is 
constrained to turn from force and fraud 
to science and religion, and to name Gali- 
leo, Gotama the Buddha, and Jesus the 
Christ as the men of greatest power in 
human history.‘ 

The other ethical traditions have always 
put their highest values in some sort of 
religious context. The ethics of duty may, 
indeed, become subordinate to an ethics 
of power, as in the Spartan and the nazi 
patterns, but in its noblest and most 
potent manifestations—Stoic, monastic, 
Puritan, and early capitalist—it is always 
deeply religious. The ethics of wisdom, in 
its great classical expressions as found in 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Spinoza, 
is invariably related to some kind of be- 
lief in God and in immortality. It is only 
the lesser humanists who think that wis- 
dom can flourish without faith. The ethics 
of love is distinctively religious in charac- 
ter: mere philosophers do not comprehend 
love, and when they do try to talk about 
love, it is only to etherealize it as in Plato 
or to degrade it as in Schopenhauer. When 
the positive ideal of love—creative, sacri- 
ficial, and redemptive — gets watered 
down into something called compassion, 
as it does in Hinayana Buddhism (and 
in Schopenhauer), it is compatible with 
simple humanism. But when it moves 
back toward a more vital and outgoing 
ideal, as in Mahayana Buddhism, it im- 
mediately resumes all the furnishings of 


4Cf. Bertrand Russell, Power (New York: W. W 
Norton and Co., 1938). 
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heaven and hell, of gods, and of immortal 
souls, 

There are good reasons, of course, why 
the ethics of pleasure and of power should 
be atheistic or agnostic. It is absurd to 
think that gods should put men on earth 
to fulfil ends that are so trivial or so evil. 
And it is preposterous to think that a 
creature made only to cherish sensations 
of pleasure, or to sate his lust for power, 
should have an immortal soul. The ethics 
of pleasure and of power are egoistic and 
introverted. But when men have been de- 
voted to wisdom and to truth, when 
against inclination they have obeyed the 
stern summons of duty, when even at 


the cos of the cross they have followed 


the commandments of love, they have 


known that these things could have mean- 
ing only within the context of religious 
faith. The ethics of wisdom, of duty, of 
love are’sacrificial, extroverted, self-trans- 
cending. 

It we are to have morality without re- 
ligion, then pleasure and power are its 
ends. Let the honest legislator consider 
what constitutions he may erect on such 
foundations, and let him do so without 
sneaking in the ideals of a Hebrew-Chris- 
tian faith which he must logically reject 


both in theory and in practice. 


PURELY SECULAR political ethics is totali- 
tarian. 

Here we must invite those who extol 
the Renaissance to take their Renaissance 
neat, without adulterating infiltrations of 
the Christian ethic. Actually the great 
achievements of the modern world come 
from a blend of the civilizing influence 
of the Renaissance with the idealism and 


the vision of the Hebrew-Christian heri- 
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tage. This gives us Michelangelo in art, 
Shakespeare in literature, John Locke in 
political theory. But the Renaissance, 
when it is strictly secular, gives us the po- 
litical doctrines of Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
Rousseau, and Marx. 

We may applaud Machiavelli’s consist- 
ency in logic if we deplore his failings as 
an empiricist when he tells us that Chris- 
tianity makes bad citizens and poor fight- 
ing men. Obviously Christianity has 
yielded many excellent citizens and many 
splendid soldiers. But Machiavelli realized 
that the teaching of love was incompatible 
with his teaching of force and of fraud, 
and in his view of history the Athenian 
jury was victor over Socrates, Caiaphas 
was victor over Christ. Machiavelli's The 
Prince is important because it gives us the 
first clear statement of the theory of po- 
litical practice which can entrance the 
immature minds of a Hitler or a Musso- 
lini, which believes it is engaged in Real- 
politik when it is being most fantastically 
visionary, which likes to boast of its hard- 
headed respect for the facts when even 
the facts under its nose (the career of a 
Cesare Borgia) contradict its most cher- 
ished illusions, and which believes that its 
insight is profound and permanent when 
it is demonstrably superficial and short. 

The political ethics of power produced 
its first totalitarian classic in Hobbes’s 
Leviathan. The second classic was Rous- 
eeau’s Social Contract. Hobbes and Rous- 
seau saw much better than any Marxian 
the proper uses of religion in the totali- 
tarian state. Machiavelli and Nietzsche 
hated religion as an opiate. Hobbes and 
Rousseau saw that it could be a useful 
opiate within the totalitarian context, and 
in this respect present communist prac- 
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tice follows them rather than Marx. One 
of the most fascinating sections of The 
Leviathan is Part Il (developed further 
in the last chapter of Rousseau’s Social 
Contract), where this explicit atheist and 
materialist indicates how religion and the 
church are to be exploited within the 
totalitarian system. It is strangely moving 
to find Hobbes, like a sectarian funda- 
mentalist, coming out in favor of the 
“simple gospel”—a very simple gospel, 
indeed, which has been divorced from all 
social ethics, and which refers the con- 
summation of all religious meanings to the 
next world so that this world may be com- 
pletely under the dominion of the secular 
state. 

The difference between Hobbes and 
Rousseau is that Hobbes gives us the 
tough-minded, realistic version of totali- 
tarianism, while Rousseau gives us the 
high-minded, idealistic version of the 
same. For this reason the writings of 
Rousseau have deceived several genera- 
tions of political scientists into believing 
that he was a champion of democracy. 
But when we take a good look at the 
Contrat social, along with the two Dis- 
cours, and also with the Considérations sur 
le gouvernement de Pologne, we can dis- 
cern the important signs: the disdain for 
private property, the contempt for due 
process of law, the disregard of minority 
rights, the insistence upon a single politi- 
cal party, the subordination of the church 
to the state, the doctrine of a sovereign 
people not under the sovereignty of God, 
the theory of an initial lawgiver of super- 
human proportions, the distinction of the 


general will from the will of all which is 


determined by mere majority vote, and 
the plain statement that the recalcitrant 
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members of this co-operative community 
must at last be “forced to be free.” All 
of this business is flavored, of course, with 
much palaver about liberty and equality. 
In our own day we can at last recognize 
the meaning of this sort of democracy: 
it is that horrible caricature of the real 
thing which is called a “peoples’ democ- 
racy.” 

Karl Marx is akin to Rousseau in the 
weird blend of anarchist illusions of in- 
dividual freedom with a collectivist inter- 
pretation of society. But he has a deeper 
kinship with Machiavelli, in that his real 
concern is with the mechanics (and with 
the metaphysics) of seizing power. The 
fact that Marxism in practice should 
finally evolve into Machiavellianism is no 
mere accident of history. As Reinhold 
Niebuhr has pointed out in a brilliant 
essay,’ the seeds of the Soviet power sys- 
tem are there in the idea of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, in the concept of 
a revolutionary act which should abolish 
all sin in society by abolishing capitalism, 
in the expectations of the utopia which 
is to come, and in the pseudo-scientific 
dogmatism that pervades the Marxian 
teaching. 

Today’s judgment on the secular politi- 
cal e:hics of power is still the judgment 
that was expressed long ago by Plato's 
Socrates and by the Hebrew prophets. 
Power that is unaccompanied by wisdom 
and by justice must destroy itself. The 
lack of justice breeds internal dishar- 
monies and conflicts, and the lack of wis- 
dom causes the power state to mistake for 
its own interest what is really contrary to 
its interest. Supreme power belongs only 


"Reinhold Niebuhr, “Why Is Communism So Evil?” 
in Christian Realism and Political Problems (New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953), chap. iii. 
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to God, and any human society that 
should attempt to seize that supreme 
power must finally fall into the ruin and 
the confusion of Babel. 


A HUMANIST ETHIC tends to reach for a 
religion. 

Because a humanist ethic is inherently 
in unstable equilibrium, it exhibits two 
tendencies toward its own destruction. 
One is the tendency to develop into a 
religion; the other is the tendency to lose 
its ethics. 

Classical hedonism in its evolution 
from Epicurus to Lucretius becomes an 
explicit and well-rounded soteriology. It 
addresses itself to the question: “What 
shall we do to be saved?” In Lucre- 
tius’ great poem, Epicurus is hailed from 
time to time as the Redeemer of mankind, 
who has liberated us not from sin but 
from superstition, so that “we by his 
triumph are lifted level with the skies.’ 
Now at last we know the true nature of 
reality: it is nothing but atoms swirling 
in the void, and our business here is the 
cultivation of peace of mind through the 
prudent pursuit of simple pleasures. This 
is religion as an opiate, not for the peo- 
ple, but for the intelligentsia. Its general 
tone is indicated, not altogether fortui- 
tously I believe, by the fact that the poem 
which begins with an apostrophe to Venus 
ends with a description of a great plague. 
There is also more than a casual signifi- 
cance in the fact that Lucretius addresses 
his verses to his military friend Memmius, 
so that here the apostle of pleasure con- 


verses with the apostle of power in a 


pleasant fellowship of enlightened futility. 


®Lucretius, The Nature of the Universe, Book 1, trans 


Ronald Latham (Penguin Books), p. 29 


Modern hedonism, when it became 
known as utilitarianism, also reached for 
a religion in the great summa which is 
the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. The 
basic reality here is force and the law 
which governs its evolution and devolu- 
tion in eternal cycles. Now we learn that 
pleasure-giving activities are identical 
with life-giving activities; and, in spite of 
present tensions between the individual 
and society and between the individual 
and his environment, we look forward to 
the blessed day when egotism and altru- 
ism shall perfectly supplement one another 
and when our internal relations shall be 
perfectly adjusted to our external rela- 
tions. Instead of an apocalyptic hope we 
now have the faith in progress; and, in- 
stead of being enslaved by superstition, 
we are once again liberated by “science.” 
The metaphysics of hedonism in Herbert 
Spencer is different from that in Lucre- 
tius, but it meets the same needs of reli- 
gious faith. 

A more striking example of a humanist 
ethic’s evolving toward a religion is 
found in Auguste Comte’s positivism. 
Comte intended to abolish both the theo- 
logical and the metaphysical prejudices of 
mankind and to substitute for these the 
scientific regard for fact. But since he 
had gone farther than even Lucretius had 
or Spencer would in abolishing a meta- 


physics, he found it necessary to estab- 


lish, quite baldly, a new religion — the 


Religion of Humanity. Now we are to 
worship Mankind instead of God. In order 
to make his cult effective, Comte boldly 
borrowed from the Roman Catholic 
church every apparatus of liturgy and of 
saints’ calendars which he could adapt to 


his purposes, and even elaborated a sort 
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of perverse secularized Mariolatry in his 
glorification of the Mother-image. The 
fact that, whatever men may worship, 
they can never manage to worship Hu- 
manity was something that easily escaped 
the notice of Comte, in his characteristi- 
cally humanist conviction that true hu- 
manity was, of course, symbolized by 
fellows like himself. For had not the eter- 
nal logos at last become incarnate and 
incandescent in his own person and in his 
own teaching? 

That the communist movement in our 
times must be understood essentially as a 
religion is already a commonplace. Above 
all else it is a soteriology, a system of 
salvation, which captures the diseased 
imagination of sick peoples with its prom- 
ise to abolish the evils of capitalism and 
of imperialism, and to liberate them into 
a paradise of freedom and of plenty. It 
has its holy book in the gospel according 
to Marx, its roster of saints and martyrs, 
its Vatican in the Kremlin, its mission- 
aries in every land, and its scribes and 
theologians who expound the mysteries 
of the dialectic and make palatable to the 
layman its inscrutable and often contra- 
dictory decrees. Better than any historic 
faith it has exploited with diabolical in- 
genuity the old sacrament of penance, 
and, with its brain-washings, has per- 
suaded many a sinner to put off the old 
capitalist-imperialist Adam and to put on 
the New Man in Marx. 

If these four instances are truly repre- 
sentative samples of the tendency of a hu- 
manist ethic to acquire a religion, then 
our problem is somewhat simplified. If we 
are going to have a religion, anyway, then 
let us base our ethics on a religion which 
can properly enshrine the values of jus- 
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tice, of righteousness, of truth, and of 
love. And we may sharply question what 
may in the end be the merit of these 
allegedly “scientific” faiths which — in 
place of the Kingdom of God—give us 
with Spencer the ideal of an industrial- 
ized capitalism, or with Comte the vision 
of a rational fascism, or with Marx the 
reality of communist totalitarianism; or 
which—in place of Spinoza’s intellectual 
love of God—invite us with Lucretius to 
the intellectual love of pleasure. 


A HUMANIST MORALITY tends to lose its 
morals. 


Even in classical hedonism it is possible 
to discover the dissolution of the belief 
in pleasure. In the character of Aristippus 


there is a superb poise which is based on 
pure flippancy with regard to the ordi- 
nary values of life, but a pernicious 
anemia of the spirit has already set in 
with the prudent calculations of Epicurus. 
It is foreshadowed in the teachings of the 
Cyrenaic Hegesias, called the “Persuader- 
To-Die,” and it comes to a climax at the 
end of the third book of Lucretius with 
its eloquent rhapsody on death. The he- 
donists had discovered at last that the 
more they pursued pleasure the more they 
found of pain; and their deeper yearning 
for ataraxia—usually translated as tran- 
quillity, but today cultivated as peace of 
mind—finally brought them to the reali- 
zation that man’s only peace is found in 
the grave. And so for many an Epicurean 
suicide becomes his pathway to pleasant- 
ness. 

If classical hedonism lost its ethics by 
sinking down to despair, modern utilitar- 
ian hedonism lost its ethics by attempting 
indeed, 


to rise to heroism. There is, 
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an irreducible incompatibility between a 
heroic ethics and a hedonistic ethics.’ The 
soul of John Stuart Mill was torn by this 
dilemma. His intellect told him he must 
be a hedonist; his nobler nature told him 
he should live like a hero. And be it said 
to the credit of Mill that, unlike lesser 
apologists for his faith, he never tried 
to argue that Socrates drank the hemlock, 
or that Christ went to the cross, because 
it made him happy. Between the blessed- 
ness, makaria, of the saint and the martyr 
and the happiness, ewdaimonia, of the he- 
donist there is an infinite gulf. It is for 
a good reason that Marcus Aurelius tells 
us to do our duty “unspotted by pleas- 
ure and undaunted by pain”; that Plato 
depicts Socrates in his last moments as 
expressing a devotion to wisdom and to 
truth regardless of whether pleasure or 
pain or any other thing may enter into 
it; that the synoptic Gospels, more honest 
here than the Gospel of John, portray 
Jesus in great spiritual agony in Gethsem- 
ane, so that the sweat stood out on his 
brow like great drops of blood. To live 
like these men, for duty, or for wisdom 
or for love, is not the same thing as to 
live for pleasure and for happiness. 
However, the most dramatic instance 
in history of a humanist morality’s losing 
its morals lies in the story of communism. 
In Karl Marx the ethical impulse is wedded 
to the power impulse. It was the intention 
of Marx that a revolution of power should 
serve the ends of social justice. But Marx 
repudiated the faith of his fathers which 
made it possible to keep power under the 
discipline of justice. The crucial differ- 
ence between socialism and communism 


7Cf. R. EB. Fitch, “Heroism, Hedonism, and Happi 
ness,” Hibbert Journal, XXXVI (October, 1939), 33- 
46. 
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lies right here. Socialism held onto the his- 
toric Hebrew-Christian values of justice, 
liberty, and love, and the leadership of this 
movement in the United States, in Britain, 
and in the Scandinavian countries was 
often distinguished by men of a noble re- 


ligious faith. The Communists, on the 
other hand, accepted the full logic of 
Marx’s materialism and anticlericalism. 
They had already disposed of God and of 


his church; in due time they were to rid 


themselves of the residue of a Hebrew- 
Christian ethic that was to be found even 
in Marx. 

From the point of view of morals the 
evolution of communism is from Marxian 
idealism to Machiavellian cynicism. The 
ethical element in Marx’s teaching is 
actually of little relevance today in ex- 
plaining the tortuous maneuvers of Soviet 
policy. Of course the grand old phrases 
are still kept for window-dressing, to de- 
lude sentimentalists and to seduce intel- 
lectuals. In this transvaluation of values 
the Communists have been shrewder than 
a Nietzsche. The familiar words are still 
there, but their meaning is now the exact 
opposite of what it once was. Justice be- 
comes an iron injustice, liberation signifies 
a new slavery, the equality promised men 
turns out to be an equality in bondage, 
a peace offensive is a maneuver toward 
war, peoples’ courts are to flout due proc- 
ess of law, and a peoples’ democracy is a 
fancy name for tyranny. The decline in 
the moral prestige of the communist gos- 
pel is evident in at least two ways. Even 
some desperate Asiatic peoples—as wit- 
ness a recent election in India—are begin- 
ning to see through the hypocrisy and the 
pretense. And the missionaries of commu- 
nism, like their masters at home, are losing 
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their skill at high-sounding moral exhor- 
tations, and are content increasingly to 
settle down to the devious manipulations 
of pure power politics. 

As for the humane humanist—who 
may insist that he cherishes wisdom, 
rather than either pleasure or power—two 
things are to be said. First of all he does 
this in defiance of the great teachers in his 
tradition, all of whom relate wisdom to 
some context of religious faith. But what 
is more crucial, the devotion to wisdom, 
when not sustained by some great religious 
vision, soon degenerates into mere calcula- 
tions of prudence. And at this point it be- 
comes either with Lucretius the prudent 
pursuit of pleasure, or with Machiavelli 
the prudent conquest of power, and 
shortly expresses the self-annihilating 
logic of these two forms of a humanist 
morality. 


HUMANISM has inherent inadequacies for 
ethics. 

The basic difficulty for humanism lies 
in its ultimate object of devotion. That 
object is humanity, or human values. The 
trouble is that when the humanist turns 
to science for a report on the nature of 
human nature, he gets a picture which 
can hardly inspire him to religious ec- 
stasies. Science as we have it today depicts 
man as a machine, as a puppet of heredity 
and environment, as a higher form of ani- 
mal, as a creature of wayward drives and 
impulses, as a beast of prey—in brief, as 
anything but a truly human being. The 
two great classical affirmations about hu- 
man nature—the Greek affirmation that 
man has a mind which makes him akin to 
the gods, the Biblical affirmation that man 
has a soul which makes him a child of God 
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—are not a part of the teaching of sci- 
ence. Indeed, all of our prevailing psy- 
chologies portray man as a being who is 
slightly subhuman. It is only the faith of 
the great historic religions, which affirm 
that man can be something more than 
man, which also makes it possible to believe 
that man is at least a man. 

Even more than science our ordinary 
observation of life makes it impossible to 
accept humanity as a final object of devo- 
tion. Inevitably we must run up against 
man’s inordinate capacity for evil. If the 
problem of evil makes it difficult for some 
people to believe in God, it makes it even 
harder for the humanist to believe in man. 
In.our own time we have seen a nation 
like Germany, which used to be the center 
of all the civilized arts of the West, turn 
suddenly to nazi barbarism. We have seen 
what appeared to be a great movement for 
social justice—Marxism—corrupted into 
the most terrible and efficient tyranny 
man has ever known. We have seen the 
development of science, which for the 
classical humanists bore all our hopes for 


enlightenment and for welfare, presently 


confront us with the possibility of the 
total destruction of the human race. It 
is, indeed, difficult to idealize a creature 
who, even when he sets out to do the most 
good, can turn his efforts to utter evil. 
Religious faith has its historic resources 
for coping with this fact of evil, but hu- 
manism has none, and can have none. 
Because humanism rejects the true God, 
and because its own god invariably fails, 
it always turns to secular soteriologies 
which offer an illusory hope of redemp- 
tion. In our own day these soteriologies 
are typically collectivist in character. They 
take the form of nationalism, of fascism, 
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or of communism. Indeed, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr offers the generalization that hu- 
manism oscillates forever between the 
extremes of idolatry and atheism. At one 
moment it has some magical scheme of 
salvation, which fills it with the most 
magnificent utopian illusions. The next 
moment it is cast down into bitterness 
and despair. In the phase of atheism, or 
of disillusionment, its judgment about the 
value of life is summed up in the words 
of Ecclesiastes, who, having tried in turn 
all the pleasures and powers that life had 
to offer, came to the conclusion, “Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity!” 

The pragmatic consequence of the in- 
adequacy of its object of worship is that 
humanism is unable to generate a con- 
sistent sacrificial devotion. No significant 
system of values can be maintained in this 
world unless individuals are willing at 
times to sacrifice themselves for a greater 
good. If that greater good is simply hu- 
manity as we know humanity, then the 
wise egotist will certainly deny himself 
the honors of martyrdom. It is true that 
the collectivist humanisms of our day have 
been able to generate for a while the spirit 
of sacrifice. We used to be told a great deal 
about how people would give up their 
lives for the communist cause. It is inter- 
esting, however, that these stories begin 
to disappear, and that the concern of the 
good Communist now is how to make 
other people suffer rather than to make a 
sacrifice himself. To be sure, the sacrifices 
continue—as men die not in faith but in 
fear, not freely but by compulsion, not in 
devotion to an ideal but in terror of a 
tyrant. This is our martyrdom a la mode, 
the martyrdom of a prescribed heroism, 
of a coerced sacrifice. It is martyrdom 
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without faith, without hope, and without 
love. To have to die in such a manner can 
be only somewhat less terrible than to 
have to live in such a manner. 

The inability of the most enlightened 
humanist to pay the supreme price in de- 
fense of his ideals accounts for the fact 
that in a crisis the humane humanisms 
always succumb to the more virulent and 
violent humanisms. In Nazi Germany it 
was the intelligentsia who yielded first to 
the blandishments of Hitler, while the 
most stubborn resistance came from those 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics who 
would not compromise with the new 
idolatry. Curiously enough our chief wit- 
ness to this fact is Albert Einstein, who 
never associated himself with formally 
organized religion, but who was sufh- 
ciently impressed by the heroism of reli- 
gious folk in Germany to record the fact 
and to express his humility before it. 
Indeed, when man plays the beast or the 
angel, there is nothing more impotent 
before his fury or his ecstasy than the wise 
counsels of a civilized prudence. An evil 
faith, or no faith at all, is overcome only 
by a great and noble faith; it is not sub- 
dued by reason and by science. 


MORALITY needs an objective point of ref- 
erence that is stable and secure. The his- 
toric alternatives for this have been God, 
nature, humanity, society, the self. Na- 
ture is a norm that is both inadequate and 
uncertain. Matthew Arnold expressed this 
inadequacy when he wrote: 

Know, man hath all which Nature hath, 

but more, 


And in that more lie all his hopes of good... 
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Man must begin, know this, where Nature 
ends; 

Nature and man can never be fast friends. 

Fool, if thou canst not pass her, rest her slave!* 


The uncertainty of nature as a norm is 
indicated when we ask whether we mean 
Newton’s, or Darwin’s, or Einstein’s na- 
ture, Aristotle’s or Rousseau’s human na- 
ture. Humanity, as I have argued above, 
when defined by science or when reported 
by history, gives us little if anything to 
which to tie our better aspirations. When 
we turn from humanity to society, we are 
already becoming cynics, because we must 
mean our society as against other societies; 
and when, sick even of that society which 
is ours, we turn to the self in yearning for 
a fulfilment that is purely personal, then 
we have fallen into utter moral relativism. 
The ethics of relativism has its humane 
phase in a prosperous and comfortable so- 
ciety where we can indulge the luxury of 
mutual toleration; but, when life soon be- 
comes competitive and tough, then this 
ethics appears, in effect, as the old and evil 
teaching that might alone makes right. 
When we see God as both the source 
and the norm of our morality, then we 
have a point of reference which makes 
possible the discriminating inclusion of 
the other points of reference. This God 
who comes to us from the specifically 
Hebrew-Christian revelation lays down 
standards of justice, righteousness, love, 
and truth, which are partly available to 
us as a law written in the inward parts, 
but which also transcend our human ef- 
forts and stand in judgment on all the 
partial achievements of man. God is, in- 


®SMatthew Arnold, “In Harmony with Nature,” from 
a sonnet in one of the “Early Poems.” 
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deed, the creator of nature, and gave it 
to man for man’s enjoyment and use, as 
well as for the revelation of his own power 
and glory; but he never intended nature 
as a norm. Humanity, indeed, was made 
in God’s own image, but it is also a fallen 
humanity; and we must look to God to 
know what is truly human in humanity. 
As for society and the self, they, too, are 
among the orders of creation, but the 
idolatry of the first yields totalitarianism 
and the idolatry of the second yields an- 
archistic egotism: the fulfilment of the 
one as of the other lies in a divine dispen- 
sation which cannot find its consumma- 
tion in history. 

This brings us to the second element in 
religious faith which undergirds morality 
—the belief in a life-to-come. As Toyn- 
bee has ably stated the case, there are three 
alternatives here, and not just two.” One 
is a belief in the reality only of this world; 
a second is a belief in the reality only of 
the next world; a third is a vision of this 
world as only one province of a Kingdom 
of God which also includes another world. 
A consistent ethics of this world, as I have 
tried to show, is an ethics of pleasure or of 
power. On the other hand, an ethics which 
takes seriously only the next world is an 
ethics which must finally hold in con- 
tempt the moral responsibilities and the 
social institutions of this world. When 
religion offers this kind of teaching, then 
religion is indeed an opiate. It must be 
said emphatically, however, that the rad- 
ical divorce between this world and the 
next world is Hindu and Buddhist but 
not characteristically Hebrew-Christian. 


Arnold Toynbee, “The Meaning of History for the 
Soul,” chap. xiii in Civilization on Trial (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948). 
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The gist of the Hebrew-Christian vis- 
ion is that it simply sees this world in 
a larger setting than is allowed in a purely 
scientific account of affairs. The horizons 
of this vision sweep out in an are that 
makes a thrust beyond the limitations of 
space and of time. The life-to-come is 
coherent, though in dialectical tension, 
with this life. What is done here has its 
fulfilment there; what is done now has its 
consummation then. Dante saw all this 
clearly in his Divine Comedy. Indeed, the 
Hebrew-Christian faith has been a dy- 
namic for social reform more often than 
it has been an opiate. Certainly the athe- 
istic Hobbes understood this quite clearly. 
He had right before his eyes the radical 
intransigence of Puritans, Independents, 
Presbyterians, Levelers, and Diggers, in 
their fierce determination to reshape the 
institutions of society. He could see very 
well that a faith in a life-to-come could 
serve as a powerful motivation for the 
necessities of this present life. Hobbes 
therefore was not reporting a fact that 
religion is an opiate; he was expressing a 
pious, totalitarian hope that religion might 
be converted into an opiate, so that a 
purely secular polity of pleasure and of 
power might hold sway undisturbed. 

Besides the faith in God and the faith 
in a life-to-come, religion undergirds mo- 
rality with the power of conviction that 
comes from our having seen the word 
made flesh. It is well enough for philos- 


ophers to discuss great moral principles; 


it is well enough for prophets to speak the 
commandments of God: but it is not until 
men have seen the human embodiment of 
all these abstract principles and command- 
ments walking in their midst, actually 
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living in accord with what has been 
taught, sharing in human joys and sor- 
rows, and redeeming life with a vision of 
possibilities beyond what ordinary experi- 
ence offers—it is not until men have seen 
this that they arrive at conviction, that 
they really believe, that they are enabled 
so to act. So it is that all the great religions, 
unlike systems of philosophy and of law, 
present to us a person, or persons, who 
may be the incarnate moral law, whether 
it be a prophet like Moses or Mohammed, 
or a whole series of avatars as in Hindu- 
ism, or a unique and superlative revelation 


Ghost Town 


HAROLD WITT 


Sheep nibble the stubble at sage roots, cut hooves 
on purple bottle glass, keel at rattler’s strike 


as in Gotama the Buddha or Jesus the 
Christ. 

Then whatever laws or constitutions we 
may have, if they are to be worthy of the 
best that is in humanity, if they are not to 
be a legal enactment of the human being 
into the lion, or the fox, or the pig, they 
must see man as under the dominion of a 
just and merciful God, as having a destiny 
that reaches beyond the inconclusive con- 
siderations of this present life, and as 
measuring up to the possibilities that are 


revealed to us in one who was proclaimed 


to be both Son of God and Son of Man. 


in woolly heap, and under roofs caved-in like despair 
spiders waltz on walls papered with old news, 
the yellow waterwarp of yesterday’s catastrophes. 


Say simply sun, or the wind blew; the rest is ruin 
and rock heap, a few buildings askew along 


a newpaved street, and some humorous tombstones. 


Once ladies tripped like pale pentameters 


(who make a blank anonymous verse of bones) 


with parasols under these sagging porticoes. 


It reminds us of Rome’s air-temples and gone domes, 
fragments of poems, wide fractured steps that lead 


to chopped down columns. Here vine’s dead veins 


rattle on burnt brick and broken windowpanes. 
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Espiritu Santo de Zuniga, Goliad 


(Founded 1749 — Restored 1936) 


JOSEPH COLIN MURPHEY 


I feel a sullen spirit 
Has fled these stones 
And left an emptiness beyond death. 


There is a nothing here 
That is angry. Walk in 
And the gutted chancel cries out. 


O Holy Spirit, the hulk 
Of your massive desire 
Cleaves the sky. 


But why has the dove, 
The deep stillness 
Of your soul departed? 


You sleep as a plastered cadaver 
Buried in thorny aloes 
In a land of mesquite and prickly pear. 


The poetry of your carved doors 
Swings wide on the lintels; 
They hang on a gibbering void 


Where echoes chatter 
To the cheapness of recent paint 
And the charm of copied woodwork. 


But no sweet Angelus rings out, 
No morning and evening bell, 
No incense disturbs the smell of death. 
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Germany Between East and West 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


DR. OTTO JOHN'S flight to the “German 
Democratic Republic” not only worried 
the secret services of many a Western na- 
tion and the government of the “German 
Federal Republic,” but also created a de- 
vastating effect upon European public 
opinion at large. If this curious man with 
an English-sounding name had been a 
convinced Communist who merely had 
succeeded in hiding his real allegiance, the 
case would not be as interesting and sig- 
nificant as it actually is. If he had made 
his switch for money, we could shrug off 
the incident as just another proof of man’s 
corrupt nature. Even if Dr. John’s deci- 
sion had been a further example of the 
dual nature of the German—zwei Seelen, 
ach, wohnen in meiner Brust—one could 
relax and dismiss the affair with Harold 
Nicolson’s observation that the “German 
character is undoubtedly one of the finest, 
but at the same time most inconvenient 
products of nature.” Yet the case of the 
John betrayal is something more complex 
Arnold, 
something more subtle than Hess’s flight 


than the treason of Benedict 
to England, and even something very 
different from the tragic case of Dr. 
John’s former superior, the heroic and 
Christian Admiral Canaris, who during 
World War Il, as head of German coun- 
terespionage, furiously worked against 
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Hitler and thus against a victory of his 
country. (Abshagen’s brilliant book about 
Canaris, unfortunately, still is waiting for 
an American publisher.) Yet the actions 
of Canaris highlight, at least, one aspect 
of the German character which remains 
hidden from the average foreign observer: 
its nonconformity. German (‘‘Prussian’’) 
no less than Russian conformism and col- 
lectivism is a pure myth. The misdeeds of 
Alger Hiss—who betrayed secrets to a 
power of a purportedly similar structure 
(with “economic, if not political democ- 
racy”), which soon achieved the status of 
a “gallant ally”—are a far cry from the 
methodical work of an admiral and secret 
service head doing his utmost to destroy 
his own government. 

Still, the case of Dr. John as well as that 
of the Deputy Schmitt-Wittmack filled 
the whole European scene with dark fore- 
bodings and was timed in a rather sinister 
way with the immediate aftermath of the 
first Geneva Conference. It throws a 
glaring light over difficult American- 
European relations and puts Continental 
neutralism, the European version of Amer- 
ican isolationism, into sharp relief. 

Of course, neutralism is not quite the 
same thing as its American counterpart, 
because isolationism, frequently of mid- 
western vintage, is derived largely from 
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a feeling of strength; it is also conditioned 
by a contempt for uncertain and unreli- 
able allies as well as by the conviction that 
the various wild beasts attacking Amer- 
ica can best be held at bay right at the 
gates of God’s Own Country. Neutralism 
is a mosaic with many a facet, among them 
defeatism—the suspicion that the Soviets 
are riding the “wave of the future”— 
mingled with the conviction that any- 
thing is better than an atomic war and 
that the “barbarians from the East” can 
be tamed and converted in the long run 
... a hubris not unknown in the fabric 
of American isolationism. The assumption 
that the East is riding the wave of the 
future, naturally, is not without sub- 
stance; the tenet ex oriente lux is an old 
one, and a case can be made that Eastern 
Europe with its Asiatic hinterlands is more 
dynamic, and, at the same time, is the 
reservoir of greater energies and more 
brilliant talents than the West. Though 
the East does not have a higher average 
life-span than the West, it holds the rec- 
ords in longevity. It has the higher birth 
rates and the greater general vitality. 
Music, poetry, the arts and crafts, folk- 
lore, popular dances are more of a living 
reality among the Eastern nations than 
with us. Cruelty, but also the ability to 
suffer, real toughness, patience, timeless- 
ness, a fervent religious belief are Eastern 
rather than Western characteristics or 
virtues, 

The German armies returning from 
Russia with a sense of horror at the Soviet 
way of life, but also with a weird respect 
for the Russian people, were surprisingly 
capable of distinguishing things Russian 
from the institutions which happened 


to be communistic. The betrayal of 
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East-Central Europe to communism is 
therefore a catastrophe whose results are 
only now being felt. For the English- 
speaking nations who usually learn Euro- 
pean history merely by studying French 
history with frills, the picture of the Old 
World is as lopsided and confusing as the 
funny maps sold on the East Coast, fea- 
turing the United States as seen by the 
New 


showing New Jersey or Connecticut twice 


Yorker or the Bostonian—maps 


as large as California or Montana. The 
British, moreover, have always had the 
feeling that “Dark Men Begin at Calais” — 
in other words, that the Continent is an 


extension of Asia and Africa. Hence there 


always was in Anglo-Saxonry a marked 


condescension toward if not contempt for 
the “South Europeans” and “East Euro- 
peans,” the “dirty white races.” The Im- 
migration Laws of 1921 and 1924 are the 
visible expression of this fear of people 
who are not “true Nordics,” who work for 
lesser wages, believe in popery or bearded 
priests, and “ain't really reg’lar.” Leigh 
White in his Balkan Caesar (New York, 
1951) could write without exaggeration: 


Surely the lives of Serbs were as precious as 
the lives of Britons or Americans — or were 
they? Let us face it: they were not. We fought 
the war according to a double standard of 
human values. In Western Europe we afforded 
the guerilleros to husband their resources, hu- 
man lives included, until the eve of victory. 
In Eastern Europe we demanded increasingly 
suicidal adventures in the unexpressed convic- 
tion that Slavic or Balkan blood was less valu 
able than the blood of Saxons, Latins and 
Scandinavians. 


Of course, it would be sheer hypocrisy 
to maintain that these forms of racial 
arrogance are unknown to the Continent 
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or to Scandinavia. Unfortunately they are 
not. Ours are subtler and more differen- 
tiated—that’s all. And they probably 
reach the height of complexity and con- 
tradiction in the Germanies, countries 
and tribes, wedged between the East and 
the West, the North and the South. Yet, 
as far as one is permitted to engage in 
wild generalizations, there is little doubt 
thet the feeling of racial or national su- 
periority (the two are not the same, the 
former being biological, the latter cul- 
tural) is strongest in the lower classes and 
subsides gradually on the higher levels. 
The German masses, for instance, have 
always looked down on the East, because 
it was less “progressive” than other parts 
of the Old World (especially the North 
and Northwest), because it was less sani- 
tary, had less plumbing but more illiter- 
ates, fewer telephones, less punctuality in 
the railroad service and in business affairs 
—not to mention a less evenly distributed 
wealth. Yet the opinions of traveling sales- 
men are not necessarily the same as those 
of intellectuals capable of looking beneath 
the surface. 

Racialism and nationalism, let us admit, 
are not entirely unknown among our in- 
tellectuals (and the nobility), but it al- 
ways had the character of something ex- 
otic, of a “demotic” affectation, if you 
like, a sophisticated and calculated “going 
down to the simple people.” (The very 
word deutsch originally means “popu- 
lar.”) The intellectuals by their work, 
their travels, and their way of life, the 
nobility by their intermarriages, were 
bound to be cosmopolitans. In those who 
took a different line one saw either chap- 
lains of King Demos courting the favor 
of broad political movements—or mere 
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freaks. All this explains the hatred of the 
Nazis for the intellectuals, the artists, the 
nobility, the haute bourgeoisie, but also of 
Jewry which had a strongly entrenched 
position both in the arts and sciences and 
in high finance. 

The German upper crust by and large 
was cosmopolitan—"“international” at the 
left, “Christian” and humanistic toward 
the right, cultivating in certain circles a 
nostalgia for the Holy Roman Empire in 
the form of a modified Reichsgedanke. 
Anglomania, an adulation of France, the 
eternal yearning for Italy, a fascination 
with Russia, the Slavs, and even the Asia- 
tic nations were rife among them. The 
revival of the Czech language in the early 
nineteenth century was largely the work 
of aristocratic German families who had 
settled in Bohemia and Moravia; it was 
Herder who had given impetus to the 
Slavic renaissance of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. The Greek 
War of Liberation produced no less en- 
thusiasm than the two Polish risings which 
resulted in a whole Polonophile move- 
ment. Russian literature at the end of the 
nineteenth and in the early twentieth 
century produced a real craze. The Ger- 
man influence on Spain was about as great 
as the Spanish influence on Germany, and 
today Franco-German intellectual rela- 


tions have assumed a new intensity—espe- 


cially in the serious theatrical field. An- 
glomania, in turn, has seriously decreased 
since World War II. Here a great many 
illusions have been shattered. England is 
no longer capable of “holding our imagi- 
nation”—and this is crucial. I mention 
Anglomania in particular because this 
disillusion hit not only the upper levels, 
but also the lower classes who cultivated 
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an Anglomania all of their own. Thus a 
fashion which dominated the Continent 
for at least a hundred years is nearing its 
end. There was an Anglomania of the aris- 
tocracy which aped English mannerisms 
and of conservatives who studied Burke; 
there was an Anglomania of the liberal 
bourgeoisie which worshiped in England 
the country of Gladstone, of Cobden, of 
Manchesterism and Magna Charta; there 
was, finally, a socialist-proletarian An- 
glomania which saw in the British Isles the 
refuge of Marx, the country of Owen, 
the Chartists, and an enlightened mater- 
ialism. England in the past could be all 
things to all men. This period has come 
to a close and thus Continental- American 
relations also are hanging spiritually and 
intellectually in mid-air. 

Yet the mere fact that the German 
(and Austrian) lower classes had their 
Anglomania, their respect for countries 
like Scandinavia, Finland, Denmark, and 
Holland, teaches us that these sentiments 
were of a racialist rather than a nationalist 
character. The arguments of the Nazis 
also worked along these lines. All foreign 
countries, so they insinuated, were wicked 
and inferior except the “Nordic” nations 
—England among them. The Gott S/rafe 
England! of World War I should not fool 
anybody; from Theodor Fontane’s poem, 
“Fire, but Don’t Hurt the Flag!” to 
Heinrich 


dictum that the first misfortune which 


Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s 
can befall a man is not to have been born 
an Englishman and to that Bible of An- 
glomania, Hitler’s Mein Kampf, the Ger- 
manic record of pro-British feelings shows 
its unity in variety. Yet Hermann Key- 
serling in his Europe struck a somewhat 
discordant note and Ortega y Gasset, Ger- 
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man trained though a Spaniard, went a 
few steps farther when he declared drily 
that the “stupid and 
drunk.” It is among the passive aesthet- 


Englishman is 


icians rather than among the active philos- 
ophers that England was always trumps. 
Pragmatism, the fear of absolutes, philos- 
ophical relativism, and the horror of ideol- 
ogies are English characteristics which 
repel Continental thinkers and behind 
which they suspect a frivolity and cyni- 
cism whose existence cannot entirely be 
denied. (Vide the Churchill-MacLean dia- 
logue in Eastern Approaches.) Therefore 
let us not be surprised if the Channel 
today is an abyss rather than a connecting 
waterway. 

Rombing and the British occupation 
have destroyed the popular forms of 
Anglomania in Germany. With the col- 


lapse of Anglomania and the violently 


anti-German reactions of such Nazi war 
victims, formerly so highly revered, as 
Holland, Norway, and Denmark, the 
German multitudes have given up almost 
all endeavors to understand or to love 
other nations. The American alliance, on 
the other hand, is a matter of rational con- 
viction. And behind this American alli- 
ance is a sense of popular respect for the 
United States which, according to the 
consensus, successfully tries to create a 
material paradise on earth. By bigger and 
better production—by providing every 
human being with bigger, more, and bet- 
ter goods —the Americans are the ones who 
right in this generation are fulfilling the 
empty promises of the Communists. The 
Reds just talk, but the Americans do. And 
the Germans, now also cast into the pat- 
tern of an Industrial Society, equally have 
become “doers.” Even the German Social- 
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ist, still loyally but unenthusiastically 
casting his vote for the Old Party, is be- 
coming a convert to the American Way, 
to the Soziale Marktwirtschaft, the “social 
minded market economy,” which suc- 
ceeded in giving a common denominator 
to the egoism of the entrepreneur, the wel- 
fare of the worker, and the interest of the 
consumer. Living standards in Western 
Germany today are higher than ever be- 
fore in history—and yet there is a reign 
* a rule of the 
belly unknown in the annals of German 
history. 


of “practical materialism,’ 


ALL THIS displeases the serious young 
German idealist. It also displeases many 
German intellectuals. They had never 
adopted the bad popular German habit of 
seeing in Frenchmen, Italians, Slavs, Balts, 
and Balkanites a bunch of sorry-looking, 
slow-working, impractical, and illiterate 
savages; they continue to cast glances 


across the borders, they still frequently 


look toward the East; if the realities of 
Russian communism make a general orien- 
tation toward the East impossible, the old 
magic lure is still there. There is no use 
denying that all of Europe is a peninsula 
of Asia, that Asia is the dark womb we all 
came from, that one could literally walk 
from Calais to Hanoi or to Vladivostok, 
and that the Channel is a terrible divid- 
ing line. Even a writer as English as E. M. 
Forster, a master in portraying English- 
Continental (European or Asiatic) con- 
flicts, cannot remain cold to the magnet- 
ism of Eurasia with its color, its passion, 
its diabolism, its humanity, its acceptance 
of tragedy and suffering. Continentals, on 
the other hand, from Gibraltar to the 
Dniester, have been more profoundly 
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moved by Tolstoy, Khomyakov, Merezh- 
kovski, Dostoevski, Solovev, and Blok 
than—let us say—by Dickens, Gals- 
worthy, or Thomas Hardy. This attrac- 
tion of the East we have seen in all sorts 
of quarters—among Communists, Social- 
ists, Conservatives, Catholics, Lutherans, 
and (though much less so) Calvinists. 
The East, in a far more profound way 
than England, could be “all things to all 
men,” and the charm it exuded in the 
pre-Communist past is still with us. And 
those who are nursing an unhappy love 
for the East are by no means all Commu- 
nists, or even “fellow-travelers” of the 
American or the British type, the “parlor 
pinks.” Those among us who are looking 
toward the East are not necessarily neuro- 
tic intellectuals, “long-haired professors,” 
or pale aestheticists; usually they are peo- 
ple who realize that the West, which for 
them begins at Dover, has no fulfilment 
of their dreams, no answer to their ques- 
tions. Some of them are not taking the 
materialistic professions of the Russian 
Communists seriously, arguing that any- 
body who starves in order to make people 
happy a hundred years hence is an idealist 
rather than a materialist. Materialism, for 
them, rests with the “declining West.” 
Others again are hoping for a rebirth, a 
resurrection of the Eternal East. Intelli- 
gent Americans, after all, also realized 
during World War II that not every pro- 
German was necessarily a Nazi and that 
one could remain an American patriot 
without subscribing to the ideas of Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. 

We also have to keep in mind that the 
Germans have a unique geographical and 
psychological situation right in the heart 
of Europe, neatly wedged in between the 
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Latins and the Slavs. Yet while they have 
a very distinct boundary with their Latin 
neighbors, their frontiers in the East are 
most irregular, branching out in mixed 
areas, small enclaves, curiously jutting- 
out ethnic peninsulas. I have heard Ger- 
man spoken in the northern Caucasus on 
an early morning train between Beslan 
and Vladikavkaz, in southern Hungary 
(so-called “Swabian Turkey”), in Bessa- 
rabia, and as far north as the Russian-Es- 
thonian frontier. Slavs—“Lusatian Serbs” 
as they call themselves—settled within an 
hour of Berlin; Slavs—the Polabs, whose 
language died out in the middle of the 
eighteenth century—penetrated as far 
west as the former kingdom of Hanover. 
Slavic place names can be found as far 
west as the Tyrol. The German language, 
on the other hand, is still the lingua franca 
of Europe east of the Vosges and Istria; 
and this vernacular, with its archaic forms 
reminiscent more of Greek than of Latin, 
is structurally and idiomatically nearer to 
the Slavic languages than to the Romance- 
English group. The German author, like 
his Czech or Russian colleague, can invent 
and create words to express newly con- 
ceived ideas—an advantage and, from the 
point of view of clearness and conciseness, 
a disadvantage of this steadily growing 
idiom. 

Thus if we were compelled to dispense 
with the term “Central Europe” we might 
see in the Germanies a part of the “East.” 
Henri Massis has done so in his Défense de 
VOccident. Yet here we have to be re- 
minded of the words of Nietzsche, who 
has said that whatever one states about the 
Germans is, at the same time, right and 
wrong. Alexander Riistow, it is true, has 
rightly pointed out that Lutheranism has 
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very definite “Eastern” traits and that 
there is also something Slavic about Lu- 
ther’s  physiognomy and_ background. 
Thus the eastward political trend is ob- 
viously more marked among Protestants 
than among Catholics—vide Niemoeller, 
Dr. John, or Dr. Pfleiderer, who comes 
from a family of famous Evangelical the- 
ologians. Yet it would also be erroneous 


to overlook the spiritual orientation of 


Catholic thinkers toward the East; names 
like Ball, Schultze, Guardini, Pfleger come 


to one’s mind. Here it might not be out 
of order to mention the fact that the 
writer of these lines in his late teens left 
Austria to study in Hungary and there, at 
the age of nineteen or twenty, concocted 
a curious novel in which he painted a fan- 
tastic picture of Eastern superiority over 
the West. (Die Anderen, by “Tomislav 
Vitezovié,” Vienna, 1931). This immature 
book was precisely a piece of Germanic 
reaction against a partly English upbring- 
ing and thus may serve to illustrate the 
East-West dilemma of the sensitive Ger- 
man or Austrian. (The hero of this novel 
was a Hungarian-American from Cleve- 
land returning to the “Holy East.”’) 

Yet after all these considerations it 
must be pointed out in all candor that 
cities like Cologne, Dresden, Vienna, or 
Frankfurt are much more akin to Brus- 
sels, the Hague, or even to Paris, than to 
Sofia, Bucharest, or Moscow. (Stil, East 
Berlin today has an atmosphere which is 
more Muscovite than that of Belgrade— 
an opinion which we, knowing all three 
places, are offering after mature reflec- 
tion.) Yet the Eastern aspect of the Ger- 
manies is a dark, subterranean stream 


which only violent catastrophes will ren- 
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der visible. To all outward appearances 
Germany is entirely Western. 


THis psychological dilemma of the Ger- 
manic tribes between East and West is 
rendered more complex by a series of ex- 


ternal factors present in other Continental 


nations. There is, for instance, the ques- 


tion of ideology (Weltanschauung), with 
all its implications. The fact that the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations are not divided by 
political ideologies makes them appear to 
be ideologically neutral. Apart from the 
lunatic fringe the ideological scene in 
America and Britain is uniform. Still, this 
does not mean that the English-speaking 
nations are ideological voids, since they 
are pledged to a liberal, pragmatically 
minded democracy ... often getting very 
near to a messianic democratism with a 
crusading spirit. This fact is overlooked on 
the Continent because, in our ideologically 
deeply divided nations, formal democ- 
racy, believing in political equality and 
majority rule, acts to all practical purposes 
as a frame in which all sorts of pictures 
can be placed. The Germans have wit- 
nessed their democratic republic serving 
as a constitutional means to establish Na- 
tional Socialism. Thus democracy on the 
Continent stands for a nihilistically neu- 
tral “frame,” for a lack of color, for 
philosophical relativism, for complete la- 
bility, indecision, eternal change, and, last 
but not least, serves as a convenient mask 
of communism, posing for the last fifty 
years as “new democracy.” Eastern com- 
munism at the same time rests squarely on 
the permanence of its dictatorial masters 
in the Kremlin. Yet continuity makes a 
tremendous appeal to Europeans, and so 
does monarchy, which the Kremlin rep- 
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resents in the form ot a powerful carica- 
ture—the form of monocracy. 

There is, as the reader can easily see, a 
serious difference between Continental 
and Anglo-Saxon attitudes, and especially 
so on a higher level. The events of June 
17, 1953, in East Germany, have to be 
ascribed to the German workers’ will to 
resistance. The rising owed nothing to the 
intellectuals who, even if they reject com- 
munism, are impressed by its demands, 
its scope, its “closed system.” The masses, 
like the Old Romans, will insist on the 
primum vivere, deinde philosophari, but 
the intellectuals will show little enthusi- 
asm for this pagan principle. Yet here is 
the rub; the Anglo-Saxons, being essen- 
tially pragmatic, believe in the method of 
trial and error, in the primacy of life and 
experience, not of thought. The soul of 
the Continent, on the other hand, is mar- 
ried to the “orthodoxies” and thus to the 
ascendancy of thought and ideas over 
facts, experiences, and public opinion. All 
this often means an inner crisis for the 
refugees from the East, especially those of 
a Christian inspiration. They have lived 
in the catacombs and have fought a mur- 
derously false idealism. From an existence 
of Spartan austerity under the menace of 
martyrdom they are shown into a “life of 
plenty” sailing brazenly under the Chris- 
tian flag. A confused nostalgia for their 
Purgatory Lost is often the result. 

To all this one has to add the fact that 
the East has become the paradise of the 
thinker (without a claim for independ- 
ence) and the hell of workers and farmers. 
There is a constant trickle of intellectuals 
(a term including, over here, professional 
people, artists, etc.) plodding eastward 
and a broad stream of “toilers” and cre- 
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ative artists going west. From every point 
of view this situation, though at first 
glance paradoxical, is significant. Free en- 
terprise in West Germany holds out 
greater rewards for the “proletarian,” but 
East Germany, exploiting its “toilers,” 
pays high salaries and fees to doctors, den- 
tists, engineers, architects, actors, and 
subservient artists. (For cultural purposes 
the Russians in their zones have been far 
more generous than the Americans or even 
the French.) Within the 
framework with its principle of majority 


democratic 


rule, the most numerous class—the union- 
ized factory workers—get all the breaks 
and slowly but surely are rising above 
middle-class levels. A Gallup Poll in the 
Federal Republic has proved 
beyond doubt that the average Socialist 


German 


voter has a higher income than the average 
supporter of the Christian-Democratic 
Union. Nobody was surprised. Yet the 
East is breeding a new feudalism with a 
highly privileged bureaucracy and pro- 
fessional class. No wonder; the East alone 
can dispense with majority opinion and 
thus the “Rule of the Proletariat” is com- 
ing only to the West. 


THE picTURE would not be complete if 
we did not remember that the East is set- 
ting the pace and has been setting the pace 
ever since the early 1920's. Without ref- 
erence to the victory of communism in 
Russia, history since 1920 or 1921 becomes 
entirely unintelligible. Procommunism, 
anticommunism, alliances with commu- 
nism, coalitions against communism, 
even rivalries within procommunist or 
anticommunist forces have colored our 
history for more than one generation. The 


communist phenomenon is all the more 
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remarkable because we are here faced with 
a conspiratorial government of foxy intel- 
lectuals and crafty assassins, hated by the 
vast majority of their subjects, able to 
establish and to sustain under the mask 
of internationalism a nationalistic empire 
against all expectations and against the 
very principles adhered to by the average, 
honestly liberal Anglo-Saxon. Preaching 
a purely materialistic doctrine, these “Ma- 
jority Socialists” are to many European 
intellectuals, even those who are bitterly 
anticommunist, the proof of the absolute 
victory of the spirit (thought, intelli- 
gence, calculation, foresight, self-sacrifice, 


dogmatism, theory) over matter. Always 


rescued by their very enemies in the nick 
of time (Nazi stupidity and American 
capitalist production saved the U.S.S.R. 
in 1942), they have also prov ed the pro- 
phetic words of Merezhkovski: ‘The bol- 


sheviks know what they want, but you do 


not know what you want. They all want 
the same thing, but among you, Euro- 
peans, everybody wants something else.” 
All of which means in other words that 
the common denominator for the Great 
Resistance of the still free world against 
communism has not yet been found. For 
a crusade only a Cross can serve as a sym- 
bol; but, in the words of Douglas Jer- 
rold, “Europe has become the apostle of 
her own apostasy”—and this is true not 
only of Europe. Eastern, Kremlin-cen- 
tered, apocalyptic communism, as opposed 
to the far- Western, asthenic export brand, 
is much too strong a brew to be overcome 
by a weak cocktail of Sears-Roebuck cat- 
alogues, the sectarian liberal publications 
financed in Europe by the Ford Founda- 
tion, the various “free” radio stations, the 


international congresses of writers and 
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artists, and the H-bomb. Among the 
aforementioned ingredients the H-bomb, 
I am sorry to say, is the only serious and 
logical thing, because it stands for sudden 
death and not for the ideological make- 
believe of the “progressivists” who on the 
Continent went bankrupt a full genera- 
tion ago. What we experienced over here 
in 1945 was just another 1815, a restora- 
tion of the democratic Bourbons with the 
help of the bayonets of a not so Holy 
Alliance Number Three. Restorations are 
rarely successful and what we are witness- 
ing, particularly in Western Germany, is 
the restoration of the Weimar Republic; 
admittedly its healthiest and best part, 
but still the Weimar Republic with the 
same old shoddy symbols and the same 
lack of glamour and great traditions. 
The Cold War on the European Con- 
tinent, as one can see, depends not so much 
upon abstract theories or economic situa- 
tions, but primarily upon the magnetism, 
appeal, and attraction of the two centers 
The Cold 


War is largely a battle between contest- 


—-Moscow and Washingter. 


ants trying to fire imaginations. Moscow 
is a far more dangerous opponent in this 
game than many an American believes, 
because Moscow is of the Continent and 
on the Continent; the colossal practical 
failure of communism can never entirely 
cancel the lure and magic of the East. 
American propaganda in Europe (I am 
thinking here mainly of the Amerika- 


hiuser in Germany and Austria) has been 


quite successful in tackling the low- and 
middle-brows, but it is encumbered with 
enormous handicaps rooted in the Anglo- 
Saxon pattern. It cannot, from one day 
to the other, “jump out of its own skin.” 

And there is one more point, a rather 
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important one, which concerns the most 
intimate form of European-American 
contact: the European visiting the United 
States. The writer of these lines, called to 
an American university just before World 
War II, would have suffered a positive 
increase of his native anti-American prej- 
udices had not external circumstances 
forced him to spend a total of thirteen 
years all over the United States. The re- 
education of the European to a construc- 
tive attitude toward America is usually, 
though not always, a delicate, difficult, 
and lengthy process. The distrust of 
America (and, more recently, of Britain) 
is by no means swiftly overcome. Human 
beings are vain; arriving at a foreign 
country they look primarily for the con- 
firmation of their own preconceived no- 
tions, and the myths about America 
(Made in USA) are not easily exploded. 
It is by no means accidental that Dr. John 
in his second talk from the East Berlin 
radio referred repeatedly to the views of 
Dr. Briining, who had lived for several 
years in the United States. Dr. John him- 
self has paid a flying visit to America and 
the other great antagonist of America in 
Germany, Pastor Niemoeller, has been 
thrice to this country. I have never met 
Dr. John, but I have known Dr. Briining 
(who has been constantly rubbed the 
wrong way by the Leftist mafia) and I 
had a chance for a good talk with Pastor 
Niemoeller in 1946, just after his first 
grand tour through the enchanted garden 
of American liberal Protestantism. These 
flings at America by visitors are often very 
mixed blessings, and grave mistakes are 
also being made in student exchanges. 
On the whole a real meeting of Amer- 
ica and the Continent has not yet taken 
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place. It is high time that something posi- 
tive be done in this direction, because the 
sands are running out. However question- 
able the moral and human qualities of Dr. 
John, his decision should make us ponder. 
Yet let nobody be discouraged by the out- 
line of difficulties and handicaps sketched 


Unseasonable Sinning 


JESSE STUART 


in this essay. The spirit bloweth where it 
wills, and there is no obstacle which intel- 
ligence, good will, and Grace cannot over- 
come in time. The struggle between 
Washington and Moscow is a skin game 
with the highest stakes ever played on 


earth. We will have to win it or perish. 


It’s not the time for summer rain to fall 
And stir the roots of grass. 


This is December. 


It’s not the time for summer birds to call 
Among the sumacs and the leafless timber. 
It’s not the time for flowers. 


This is winter. 


But everywhere rain is caressing grass. 
The cress has shot up like a green oak splinter. 


Green willow wands nod to us when we pass. 


Our Mother Earth has been a steady thing, 

Her seasons sometimes vary in beginnings, 
Through summer, autumn, winter unto spring, 
But these are not unseasonable sinnings. 
Though summer rain from gray December skies 
Is rare exception that cannot be good 

For channels fill, streams leap, and rivers rise! 
This is the real beginning of a flood! 


SOUTHWEST Review 
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On Germany and Ourselves 


KURT H. WOLFF 


1 BEGIN with two indubitable matters of 
fact: on the one hand, that of Nazi ex- 
tremism, an unsolved, hence most un- 
popular, problem; and on the other, that 
of the very relieving and thus popular 
sign and hope of the postwar “German 
miracle.” Taken together, as they must 
be, they should be reason enough for a 
serious preoccupation with the “German 
phenomenon.”' How account for coexist- 
ent extremes of sensitivity, depth, organi- 
zational skill, and bestiality, which must 
somehow be connected with one another? 
But we must also face the question how 
such an inquiry relates to Western, espe- 
cially American, political concerns, some 
of them decisively responsible for the Ger- 
man “comeback.” Might this inquiry 
jeopardize our alliance? To anticipate: 
what is blind and irrational in that alli- 
and well and good. But the 
inquiry will strengthen what rational basis 


ance, yes 


our alliance has; and it will also strengthen 
our self-awareness. 

The ramifications and relevancies of the 
question, “What is German?” suggest its 
gigantic dimensions and thus the likeli- 
hood of merely fragmentary, perhaps 
breathless, answers. The approach I take 


'Por orientation and knowledge given me over many 
years, my gratitude goes to Hans Weil; for suggestions 
and materials on contemporary spoken German, to 
Guenther Roth, 
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is the attempt at identifying the German 
image of Germany by identifying German 
ethnocentrism. German ethnocentrism is 
naive, like that of nonliterate tribes who 
call themselves “people” as if there were 
no others. It is infused with belief and 
idea, like that of some religious groups 
who feel they alone have the truth and try 
to make converts. And it is political and 
economic, like that of imperialism. But it 
is not adequately characterized as any or 
all of these. Am deutschen Wesen soll die 
Welt genesen, the notion that something is 
wrong with the world which the German 
will set straight, is not only naive or mis- 
sionary or imperialistic, but a childishly 
megalomaniac perversion of all these at- 
tributes. 

Terms like “childish,” “megalomaniac,” 
“perversion” suggest a psychological or 
psychoanalytical view, which evokes other 
features of the German mind that are 
characteristic of the infantile and admir- 
able or dangerous adult, as the case may 
be. There is his extraordinary preoccupa- 
tion with himself, with what, really, is 
German. There is the relation to German 
history as an oracle and object of longing. 
There is the unusual significance of land- 
scapes, cultures, and types of men which 
function as counterimages. There is the 
proverbial attention to detail. There is the 
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peculiarly German authoritarianism por- 
trayed in the disillusioning image of the 
Rad fahrer, the bicyclist—at once bowing 
and kicking. There are the incredibly vio- 
lent escapes from the confines suggested 
by these images and what they stand for— 
whether in the poetry of Hélderlin, some 
plays of Kleist and Biichner, or in Hitler’s 
logorrhea and inhumanity. 

These characteristics may be docu- 
mented by illustrations. “The French- 
man,” writes a contemporary student of 
popular nineteenth-century German fic- 
tion,’ “lives with his history, it is part of 
him: he does not need to contemplate it all 
the time. For the German... the question 
of ‘what is German’ never dies out.” In 
this same type of literature, the resolution 
of plots often is provided by the discovery 
of an event which took place at some 
extraordinary period of the national past, 
preferably the Thirty Years’ War. The his- 
torical novel gives meaning to the present 
by surrogate rather than by the discovery 
of historical development: the past is bet- 
ter; it is an oracle foretelling the present; 
it is a womblike refuge and treasure cove. 
Contrast Wagner’s “present’’-ation (the 
making present) of the Nibelungs with 
the silk and plush of his presumably con- 
full- 


grown beards of men, in plays and films, 


temporary villa, or contrast the 
with their breakdown to confess at their 
mothers’ breast. Or think of German Ro- 
manticism—the literary movement with 
its bards and Minnesdnger or the German 
youth movement with its glorification of 
the medieval knight and, indiscriminately, 
the mercenary; or the periodic “purifica- 


2Nelly Schargo Hoyt, in Rhoda Métraux and Hoyt, 
German National Character: A Study of German Self 
Images (New York: American Museum of Natural His 
tory; multigraphed, 1953). 
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tions” of the German language: these are 
other examples of the preoccupation with 
what is German, and of the freezing of 
both preoccupation and its object into 
magical stances. 

The past is the other but it is the real 
self: a different formulation of this is 
Historicism, which studies how it “really” 
was, as Leopold von Ranke put it; and for 
Wilhelm Dilthey, there is no human na- 
ture other than history. The relation to 
the temporal other is paralleled by that to 
the geographic other, landscapes and peo- 
ples. Here, the dialectic is becween the 
Dionysian German and the Apollonian 
“sunny South,” Italy, the Latin genius; 
and Nietzsche not only coined the terms 
but, like other Germans—for instance, 
Goethe and Thomas Mann—lived them. 
Goethe's “Mignons Lied” is a song of 


longing and fulfilment but also of escape 


and the realization of its impossibility: 
Goethe solved the tension by formulating 
it; he shows how the transcendence of the 
problem can be achieved through life 
and art; but no modern German has 
achieved, even envisaged, its political or 
social transcendence. The tie with land- 
scape-in-general, Natur, also oscillates— 
between sentimentality and extraordinary 
penetration. It runs through the burgher’s 
raid on the woods on the family’s Sunday 
excursion, for flowers, berries, and similar 
mementos or trophies, to the shy violet, 
the hidden wild rose, the Blue Flower, and 
spiritual re-creation through communion 
with nature. Fairy-tale figures—witches, 
sorcerers, fairies themselves—live in na- 
ture, usually in the dark forest; but so 
also do some types of men. There are the 
noble robbers, who played such an impor- 


tant role in the Sturm und Drang litera- 
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ture and in Schiller (by whom they were 
mobilized in tyrannos), and whose grue- 
some variants—which to a certain extent, 
however, are merely deprived of earlier 
masks—are the Nazi functionaries. 

Of the more real people, the gypsies and 
the Jews are most important. In the tra- 
ditional imagery, the gypsies are envied 
for their freedom and mobility and dark 
secrets—witness the gypsy songs and 
Zigeunertinze, and from there look at the 
whole German complex of “Bohemia,” 
with its ~usic, and you are led (notably 
through Spengler) on to the gateways of 
all-swallowing Asia. The gypsies flee into 
the dark woods whence they emerge, fas- 
cinating and oracular but threatening, 
because there is no participation with 
them, only nostalgic longing (“Lustig ist 
das Zigeunerleben ... Lustig ist’s im 
griinen Wald”—Jolly is gypsy life, it’s 
jolly in the green wood). The Jews’ for- 
est is the ghetto, labyrinthine like the 
woods of fairy tale and ritual hike; their 
deals are obscure; the Jew is the stranger 
par excellence, as the philosopher Georg 
Simmel said. This is one of the points from 
which develops the apologia for the nihil- 
istic ravages of the German fear-con- 
tempt, love-hate, elimination of the Jew. 

But from here we can also move to the 
passion for other executions: the rigidly 
scheduled one of detail, and those involved 
in the intrinsically valuable bureaucratic 
orderliness and in the infinitely satisfying 
and infinitely frustrating cleanliness of 
the housewife. The infantile fixation of 
passion, the compulsive mission: the witch 
on the broomstick is one of its absurd and 
horrible images, only the Hausfrau has no 
Blocksberg to ride to for the Wal purgis- 
nacht but is forever doomed to travel the 
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corners of her Wohnung with, if possible, 
its staunch heirlooms, at least solid pieces. 
The dust-devouring maenad and the rule- 
slinking ogre have neat appearances but 
conceal beneath them and beneath their 
knowledge the unsolved problem of rela- 
tions to other men, which can typically 
be handled only as relations to figures of 
greater or less power, towering or negli- 
gible, perhaps climinable. The middle 
range lies between arrogance and servility 
—arrogance perverted, perhaps, from the 
pride in one’s “calling” (Luther) ; servil- 
ity, betraying the humility outside of it. 

This is the horrible caricature of an 
orderly society, of a social order in which 
love and spirit would flourish in a rational 
structure. While the nightmarish farce 
slumbers in any human group, in the Ger- 
man it tosses more wildly and wakes up 
more furiously and frequently in more 
places, instigated and at the same time 
petrified by the ultimate refuge of irra- 


tionality, the state. This state is epitom- 
ized most poignantly by Prussia and per- 
verted in nazism. It was a German (Sim- 
mel, again, following Kant) who asked: 
“How is society possible?” But this also 
is a profound question: the dignity which 


comes from unconditional asking has its 


soft underbelly, the mud of shamelessness 
and raving, the mud at the bottom of 
every genuine philosopher. And inversely, 
the compulsive execution of detail has its 
spiritual counterpart: the Andacht zum 
Kleinen (Jakob Grimm), the loving at- 
tention to detail, which elicits the mean- 
ing of the macrocosm (the spirit of a poet, 
of a man, an attitude, epoch, culture) 
from the microcosm (a short passage, plot, 
image, verse structure, syntactic peculiar- 
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ity), as shown by some great nineteenth- 
century German philologists and, in our 
own time, by such men as Leo Spitzer, 
Erich Auerbach, or Ernst Robert Curtius. 
The question is what the bottomlessness 
can avail itself of, can seize on: compul- 
sion or devotion, fanaticism or free choice, 
hate or love: both indeed, in the German, 
can take away one’s breath. 

The German is “deep,” and here the 
without 


word does mean_ bottomless, 


foundation, “groundless.” It involves a 
whirl of emotion without rational base, 
a momentary halt, and, as if there were 
direction and development to the sequence 


of such temporal states of hand-to-mouth 


life, its reification, formulation, and pres- 


entation. It comes, for example, as pure 
passion in Tristan, which entails the love- 
death as, in.a catastrophic variant, does 
the union of Volk and Fiihrer. “The Ger- 
man is an expert in taking furtive paths 
to chaos,” Nietzsche wrote, 


and as everything loves its simile, so the Ger- 
man loves the clouds and all that is unclear, 
formative, crepuscular, damp, and shrouded: 
he feels uncertainty, inarticulateness, shifting- 
ness, and growth of every kind as “deep.” The 
German himself is not; he becomes, “develops.” 
“Development,” therefore, is the really Ger- 
man find in the great domain of philosophical 
formulae —a dominating concept which, in 
league with German beer and German music, 
is at work to Germanize all of Europe. For- 
eigners stand in astonishment and fascination 
before the riddles that the contradictory nature 
at the bottom of the German soul poses to 
them (which Hegel has brought into a system 
and Richard Wagner finally even set to 
music)... . The German drags at his soul: 
he drags at everything he experiences. He di- 
gests his events badly; he never gets “done” 
with them; German depth often is only heavy, 
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halting “‘digestion.”” And as all habitually sick 
people, all dyspeptics, have a leaning toward 
comfort, so the German loves “openness” and 
“honesty”: how comfortable it is to be open 
and honest! It is today perhaps the most dan- 
gerous and successful disguise the German is 
good at, this confiding, obliging, card-showing 
nature of German honesty: it is his proper 
Mephistophelian art; he will “go far” with it! 
As the German lets himself go, he gazes with 
faithful, blue, empty German eyes—and at 
once, the rest of the world mistakes him for 
his dressing gown. 


The fascination with everything cloudy, 
shifty, inarticulate, groundless—but, for 
this very reason, the longing for form and 
base; intimate knowledge of dark woods 
and subterranean treasures (German for- 
estry and mining) but also, as Arthur Salz 
has pointed out, of the sun’s work (the 
equally old cultivation of wine); heavi- 
ness and clumsiness against grace from 
a diet steeped in olive oil; escape from 
sickness and death into the overstuffed 
chair; the blue-eyed vindication of one’s 
malaise upon the other who threatens 
one because he is less sick or who arouses 
contempt because he is equally sick or 
sicker: these are some aspects of the circle 
Nietzsche tried to break out of, and tried 
successfully—-among other things, by 
writing with extraordinary penetration 
and passion, and by ending his life with 
ten years of madness. The former, the ex- 
traordinary achievement, is a positive 
German way; insanity (or suicide), a 
negative one; and sometimes, as in Nietz- 
sche’s case, the two are combined. “Two 
of the greatest physicians of our national 
disease,” Wilhelm Kiitemeyer (a German 
doctor) wrote recently, 
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who were exploited for the glorification of 
our illness, namely, Hélderlin and Nietzsche, 
became the victims of their profession, paying 
for their insight into the sickness of the col- 
lectivity with their own, going insane. But 
they actually were physicians, not, it should 
be noted, exponents of the collective sickness. 
. . « There are sick people whose sickness con- 
sists in their taking, without knowing it, the 
guilt of the “healthy” upon themselves; there 
even are the guilty whose guilt is a manifes- 
tation of what the “innocent,” in their cow- 
ardice, veil. 


If the speechless shiver is all that the 
recognition of the tragic character of a 
Hélderlin and a Nietzsche results in, 
tragedy is compounded. The acceptance 
of such Goethean dicta as “the shudder 
is mankind’s best part” and “feeling is 
all” can be tragic in a quite unintended 
sense if it brings with it the speechless 
tolerance of crime and the speechless per- 
petration of crime, rather than its un- 
shivering rejection which, in a cramped 
distortion of tragedy, would be resented 
as a shallowly “enlightened” attitude of - 
fensive to a perverted sense of depth, It 


would be only a step removed from 


Himmler, who said: 


Whether other peoples live well or kick off 
from hunger interests me only in so far as we 
need them as slaves for our culture; otherwise 
it does not interest me. Whether in building 
a tank ditch 10,000 Russian women collapse 
_ from exhaustion or not interests me only in 
so far as the tank ditch gets done for Ger- 
many. We shall never be crude and heartless 
where it isn’t necessary; that’s clear. We Ger- 
mans who alone in the world have a decent 
attitude toward the animal will have a decent 
attitude toward these human animals too, after 
all; but it is a crime against our own blood 
to worry about them and to bring them ideals 
so that our sons and grandsons only have it 
even harder with them. 
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But Goethe offers the unique spectacle 
of Nietzsche’s or Hélderlin’s extraord- 
inary achievements without their victim- 
ization. If in this respect he is un-German, 
he is German in what made it possible for 
him to avoid their fate: his willingness to 
stay within the social circle, even though 
not the narrowest, the family, but the 
next, the court and small town. Not that 
Nietzsche was political—he calls himself 
“the last anti-political German,” the 
“good European”—but at least he rebelled 
against his society and time, while Goethe 
drew sustenance from them. When the 
Bourbons were being overthrown, he 
thought the news his Eckermann referred 
to concerned a scientific debate, which 
gained the more significance for him be- 
cause it took place despite the political 
turmoil. And this unconcern with poli- 
tics has often been felt by Germans. Thus, 
Theodor Mommsen in his testament: 


A political position and political influence I 
have never had and never aimed at; but... 
I wanted to be a citizen | Biirger|. This is not 
possible in our nation, in which the individual, 
even the best, does not get beyond service in 
the organization | Dienst im Gliede| and po- 
litical fetishism. This inner discord with the 
people to which I belong has definitely deter- 
mined me, as far as this was at all possible, 
not... to appear before the German public 
for which I have no respect. 


Goethe, the “Olympian”: the designa- 
tion is only a heightened form of Meister 
(Mommsen was one of many) which, un- 
like maitre or maestro, sets the person so 
addressed 


“nobility of the spirit” is nobility, com- 


above mortals. The German 


parable to nobility of lineage or merit, but 
it is a noblesse which obliges no more than 
they do, while it seduces its possessor to 
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arrogance and its beholder to servility. 
The alliance between spirit and democ- 
racy certainly is difficult, and their rela- 
tion complex and more often than not 
negative; but in German thought and 
conduct the spiritual and the social are 
less clearly separated than elsewhere, since 
the order of rank is far more than a matter 
of social arrangement, namely, a hierarchy 
inseparably spiritual and social, with voids 
between the steps. In contrast to America, 
for instance, where occupational status 
altogether 


is to a relatively high degree segregated from 
the individual’s “private life,” . in Ger- 
many this seems to be considerably less the 
case; his [the German’s| specific formal status 
as it were follows him everywhere he goes. In 
social life generally he is less significant as a 
person, as John Smith, than he is as the in- 
cumbent of a formal status, as an official, an 
officer, a physician, a professor, or a worker." 


The German “nobility of the spirit” ap- 
proaches hero worship, with all the char- 
acteristics of hero and worshiper; and the 
Olympian aloofness and its milder form, 
the notorious infatuation with titles, is 
one of the aspects of the unsatisfactory, 
unsettled German social order. The chal- 
lenge of a social order neither infuses the 
German quest for reality nor is a result 
of it; at the same time, this absence ac- 
counts for the radicalness, the unhamp- 
ered, “ground”-less nature of this quest 
and is one of the forces which permit or 
produce the otherwise totally dissimilar 
varieties of radicalness, bottomlessness, 
baselessness of a Beethoven and a Hitler— 
while where such a strong tradition of 
social order is present, it contributes to the 
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shallowness of dictators such as Mussolini. 
In the greatest, most typical and seminal 
expression of this German quest for real- 
ity, Goethe’s Faust, no social order 
emerges; what social elements play a part 
are secondary or tertiary to the concern 
with the nature and destiny of the in- 
dividual, on the one hand, and with the 
cosmos on the other. 

Altogether, neither drama (least of all 
comedy) nor social philosophy is an out- 
standing German achievement. Charac- 
teristically, the dramatic tension unloads 
on philosophical ideas, rather than on 
politics or persons (compare Goethe with 


Shakespeare). The exceptions prove the 


rule: either, like some plays by Haupt- 


mann and Wedekind, they are less radical 
and more directly traceable to the condi- 
tions of the time (and for this reason more 
dated) than is true of less socially focused 
works; or, like Wozzeck 
(1835) or the late Wolfgang Borchert’s 
Draussen vor der Tiir (1946), they are 


outcries, rebellious, passionate, ecstatic, 


Bichner’s 


apocalyptic, but not political, got politi- 
cally sophisticated. And the great ex- 
ception in social philosophy, Marx and 
his unvulgar followers, remained con- 
demned to the whence 
mediation either failed or compromised. 


ivory tower, 
For politically, Marxism has been weaker 
in Germany than in most other Euro- 
pean countries: not only have its politi- 
cal parties had less able leadership than 
elsewhere, but the largest among them 
collapsed before nationalism in World 
War I. The 
tain German features, among them ser- 
vility, and the lack of social conscience 


and consciousness parallel the prostration 


failure to transcend cer- 


of so many intellectuals before nazism. 
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Nationalism and “national socialism” 
(the semantical monstrosity is a symptom 
of intellectual and moral obtuseness) were 
more “real” than the ideas that had been 


espoused in easier periods. 


SOME OF THESE characteristics of the Ger- 
man view of the world and of the German 
attitude toward the world also appear if 
we look from a more strictly sociological 
perspective and concentrate on the bur- 
gher, the petty bourgeois, the Spiessbiirger. 
We met him on his Sunday excursion; he 
lurked in the reference to Goethe’s court 
and small town; we saw Nietzsche lash 
out against his leaning toward comfort. 
His world, Hoyt suggests, is concentric 
circles of family, neighborhood, commu- 
nity, region, Germany, perhaps Germans 
abroad. Heimat, one of the famous Ger- 
man words for which there is no equiv- 
alent, designates them all; which of them, 
depends on the speaker’s situation and 
intent. And Heimweh, homesickness, may 
be the longing and suffering for any of 
them: the individual’s for his family, or 
the whole family’s for their community 
or region. Heimat unifies the concentric 
circles, and Heimweh is a powerful tie and 
image which contains the individual Ger- 
man or his more immediate circles within 
the larger ones. There is nothing specific- 
ally German in the pain and nostalgia of 
suddenly remembering a street turn, the 
ery of a bird, the sun on that roof; but 
Heimat and Heimweh, in their encom- 
passing and differentiated referents, and 
in the sly hypocrisy and violence hidden 
in the shiftiness of these referents, seem 
peculiarly so. Note what Thomas Mann’s 
awe and irony did with them: 
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.. “our” Milky Way ... The word “our” 
gives the immenseness to which it refers a 
certain intimacy; it enlarges, in almost comi- 
cal fashion, the concept of home [ Heimat- 
lichen| toward a sense-benumbing expanse 
whose modestly but securely installed citizens 
we must feel ourselves to be. 


The Milky Way our comical fatherland: 
set this beside what a popular writer said 
some seventy years ago for many more 
than would dream in this way of our 
Galaxy. This writer is incomparably in- 
ferior to Mann but is tremendously effec- 
tive in his imagery, which has probably 
entered the dream of the great majority 
of German boys for the last two or three 
generations. At a high point in an adven- 
ture story in far-away Arabia his hero in- 
terrupts himself to ponder: 


If only one could travel with the sun! Could 
only follow it far, far on to the West where 
its rays still shine fully and warmly upon the 
Heimat! Here, on this solitary hill, Heimweh 
stretched its hand out for me, Heimweh which 
in foreign lands no man can escape in whose 
breast beats a feeling heart. “Ubi bene, ibi 
patria” is a saying the cold indifference of 
which finds its confirmation only in the lives 
of soulless | gemiitsarmer |, homeless men. The 
impressions of youth can never wholly be 
wiped out, and memory can sleep, to be sure, 
but not die. It awakens when we expect it the 
very least, and brings that longing over us 
from whose pain the soul |Gemiit| can fall 
very seriously sick. 


This from Karl May, another subject 


of *Hoyt’s sensitive analyses. Some biog- 


raphical facts are relevant. As a young 
man, May committed petty thieveries. 
These were followed by jailings, which 
apparently led him to interpret his fail- 
ure as the sign of a higher fate that 
guided his life; and in realizing such an 


image in both his books and his life, in 
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“living his dream,” he became a symbol of 


the “eternal German.” Witness Heinz 
Stolte’s appraisal of his stature, which ap- 


peared during the Nazi period: 


Out of the coming together of mystical and 
heroic entities [such as are found in Karl 
May], there forms the oldest task of our cul- 
ture which awaits solution: the “Heiland” 
|savior] question, the union of the Germanic 
with the Christian into the form of the heroic 
legend peculiar to [that coming together]. 
Herein Karl May, be the strange and far ever 
so alive in him, is eternal-German. 


This, despite the recognition of the juve- 
nile and “lower-class” character of Karl 
May’s numerous tomes; and despite this 
character, the man and the symbol are 
accepted into the glorious gallery of Ger- 
mans in which he occupies the place of 
the Heimatsucher who eternally explores 
what “German” means. Even the brilliant 
Marxist Ernst Bloch applauded (in 1929) 
the “genuine longing for the far-away” 
as the truth in the cheating of a “nostalgic 
Spiessbiirger, who himself was a boy [ and | 
broke through the foul air of his time”; 
and Bloch does not want the Nazis to 
claim him. Yet there are certain parallels 
between Karl May and Hitler. Both had 
frustrated childhoods which led to mega- 
lomania; both rebelled against the failure 
to be accepted in the narrow Heimat cir- 
cles. In Karl May, rebellion led to the 
creation of a sentimental, hypocritical, 
moralizing conception of Germany and 
to the writer's acceptance by that Ger- 
many; but in Hitler, to a magical-orgastic 
German deed. The differences go back to 
historical bases, but the likenesses to the 
German mentality, where other mentali- 
ties would have rejected either figure as a 
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crackpot, disposing of the one as insignifi- 
cant, fighting the other as dangerous. 

But outbreak from the circles, or their 
expansion, is exceptional; the rule is to 
stay within them. Their center is Gemiit- 
lichkeit, coziness, comfort, security, un- 
awareness of possible exposure to the chaos 
which is kept outside each and all mem- 
bers of the family as they are gathered 
around: the table under the lamp that 
illuminates their lives: the other circles 
and the world at large, circled and un- 
circled, lie in unknown and irrelevant 
darkness. Gemiitlichkeit, however, has vast 
variations, which also are reflected in the 
literature. On the one hand, there is its 
approving portrayal, in much dialect and 
regional writing (for instance, Hebel, 
Niebergall, Gottfried Keller) and else- 
where. On the other, it may supply the 
basis for a potentially universal view of 
man-in-his-habitat, as in Walter Ben- 
jamin’s Berliner Kindheit (1950). Finally, 
it has been seen in its radical instability 
by Kafka in his Metamorphosis, where 
the member of the family is catapulted 
out of the family circle and thus out of 
all mankind and, unimaginably but trans- 
parently, wakes up an insect. (It may 
be significant that both Benjamin and 
Kafka, among the greatest transformers 
of Gemiitlichkeit, were Jews.) In less ex- 
treme, more ordinary form, however, 


Gemiitlichkeit makes units not only of the 


family members but also of those of the 
wider circles. Its fusing and develop- 
mental character -is perhaps most con- 
spicuous as local and regional patriotism, 
particularism. This made national unifi- 
cation an extraordinarily difficult task, 
achieved only with such regional conces- 
sions as ambassadors and postal systems, 
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and with Bismarck’s violence—but senti- 


mentality and cruelty are of one piece. 
Yet Gemiitlichkeit in its humdrum or 
gruesome forms has a counterpart, impor- 


tant but hard to grasp, and the term that 
stands for it is certainly untranslatable: 
Innighkeit, literally “inny-ness” (some- 
times “inwardness,” sometimes“ intimacy” 
will do); it is said of relations both be- 
tween persons and between persons and 
things, such as landscapes, nature, works 
of art. If “inwardness” is deprived of its 
direction and is restricted to the pure “in,” 
another instance of radicalness becomes 
visible, the radicalness, the purity from all 
externals, that an innige relationship can 
have. And if it is added that imnig and 
Innigheit are shy words—in the way we 
sometimes are shy or reluctant to use 
words like “lovely” or “holy”—there also 
emerges something of the characteristi- 
cally German reverence for this radical- 
ness, for an emotional radicalness which 
parallels the devotion of unconditional 
asking and the Andacht zum Kleinen. But 
at the same time, the social weakness of an 
innige relation becomes apparent: in its 
rejection of compromise, it cannot extend 
beyond the smallest group, cannot be the 
basis of a social order but, if socially regu- 
lated at all, only of an esoteric elite. Its 
better-known social perversion is the con- 
tempt of the masses (Masse tends to be a 
derogatory term), of the “common man.” 


HERE, THEN, is a list of particulars, which 
cannot be exhaustive, but is striking 
enough to call for a key that would make 
sense of it. This key, as in other ways of 
life, is the way of life itself. Its identity 
can be approached by such questions as 
what is considered given, what is consid- 
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ered the nature of reality, hence what is 
considered man’s relation to that reality— 
what is the immovable point whence 
everything moves; what is the absolute? 
But these questions already are answers, 
formulations of non-verbalizable experi- 
ences, infused with meaning for the pur- 
pose of understanding and comparing 
them with those we are familiar with. My 
own purpose can at best be a proposal of 
how German intellectual history might 
possibly be written. The aim underlying 
such a proposal is a better understanding 
of Germany and ourselves, hence of the 
world, the situation for action, today. 
Within these limits, it is enough to quote 
from the beginning of Luther’s Treatise 
on Christian Liberty for the key sought: 
“A Christian man is a free lord over all 
things and subject to nobody. A Christian 
man is a duty-bound servant to all things 
and subject to everybody.” Spiritual free- 
dom, material bondage, the tragic para- 
dox, and the vision of a redeeming dialec- 
tic which makes the closed circle of liberty 
and servitude something that can be borne 
are contained in this clash of two funda- 
mental propositions. Spiritual beatitude or 
grace is the absolute quest; everything else 
is irrelevant unless as a means to it. Where 
do I turn to search for beatitude? German 
history shows several avenues, successive 
and coexistent: from the Bible through 
Nature, History, Art, the State, to Race. 
They are not to be acted upon; the atti- 
tude toward them is not pragmatic, as is 
characteristic of America: they are roads 
to heaven, “paths of life,” findings, fates. 
The experience of grace, which gives 
meaning to one’s life and the world, is the 
basis of the irreducible attitude of the 
experiencer, of his age and his people. It is 
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verbalized and rationalized in his world 
view which tends to have the spite charac- 
teristic of absolute knowledge. Its pure 
expressions reach from Luther’s relatively 
harmless “And if the world were full of 
devils!” to Hitler’s insane spiting of hu- 
manity. 

This German paradox, this explosive 
dualism, its highest flights, its most hellish 
descents, this groundlessness carries the 
German way of life, which has often been 
betrayed and strayed from, but neverthe- 
less is one of man’s genuine ways of life, 
of living in the world, of making sense of 
life by creating it. The question is not how 
to destroy or change it—really a wanton 
question—but how to make it more liv- 
able and more livable with. But to show 
the magnitude of this problem, it is neces- 
sary to realize what has happened to it, as 
it has to other ways of life, under the 
modern condition, so that some of what 
nowadays appears German actually is 
Western mass society, which stands under 
the impact of the material fact of One 
World but which has not faced this fact 
intellectually. 

The reaction to this situation is revealed 
in German speech, speech being, in an 
important and specific sense, man’s least 
controllable medium. What Karl Kraus, 
easily the most penetrating analyst of the 
modern German language, calls “word 
imperialism” and verbal expansionism, 
what Heinz Paechter discusses as charac- 
teristics of Nazi German, is more realisti- 
cally seen as the same phenomenon which, 
with certain variations, can also be found 
in contemporary American and other 
Western languages. The transformation 
of human beings into expendable goods, 
including waste matter, is only in part 
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conditioned by syntactical and grammat- 
ical peculiarities, as in the military Mann, 
instead of the plural Manner, men, while 
Einheit has its equivalent in “unit.” Surely, 
there are Nazi intensifications of linguistic 


trends, but they are totalitarian-German, 
not simply German: for instance, Fin- 
heiten verheizen, to burn up units like 


fuel; restlos zerstéren, to destroy without 
remnant (which probably derives from 
the commercial restlos ausverkauft, sold 
without remnant); and Endlisung (final 
solution), that is, the extermination of 
the Jews, who are vergast (burned in gas 
chambers) , disposed of like garbage. One 
function of the dehumanization and tech- 
nologization of language is to disinfect 
horror, as well as to veil it; but since this 
function is known to both speakers and 
listeners, it also is a threat. “Final solu- 
tion,” for instance, both disguises the con- 
crete horror of the KZ, the concentration 
camps, and suggests it; and the letters 
KZ themselves were the ciphers of fear: 
knowledge of them was sufficient to 
frighten people but insufficient to make 
them see their agonizing reality. An 
American relation is “brain washing.” 
To feel like pawns, cogs, even members 
of an audience watching the stage on 
which they do not act (and could not if 
they would), is indeed not specifically 
German. But the degree to which this feel- 
ing of powerlessness has been compensated 
for by attitudes in which other men, too, 
appear as objects, numbers, quantities, and 
by the corresponding treatment of these 
men, may well be. If so, one reason might 
lie in the absence of such restraints as in 
America, for instance, have traditionally 
been constituted by “decency” and “com- 
mon sense.” In addition, peculiarities of 
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the last twenty-five German years explain 


some of it: first the Nazi domination, then 
that by the Allies, and finally, after demo- 
cratic institutions had been established, 
the problem of the West-East division and 
the threat of a new war. As members of 
Nazi and military organizations, people 
had learned reibungslos zu funktionieren 
(to function frictionlessly, smoothly; in 
both languages, the metaphor is modeled 
after the motion of machine parts); and 
this, with its older basis of the rigid and 
hierarchical German scheme of social posi- 
tions, appears in the phrase “I as,” the 
identification of subject with role, its re- 
placement by the role: there is no “I,” but 
“I as” a farmer, a worker, an official. “I 
only did my duty as an officer,” explained 
a man who during the Nazi period had 
denounced a policeman and thus sent him 
to a concentration camp; or “Ich habe 
meinen Sohn als Hauptfeldwebel verloren 
—I lost my son as a first sergeant,” that is, 
when he was one. Relations between peo- 
ple, even between father and son, them- 
selves have become fuel burned by the 
fatherland. 

Guilt, being a threat, cannot be faced. 
One mechanism of avoiding it is to sub- 
stitute past acts for living people, to refer 
to inmates of concentration camps, for 
instance, as classes of crimes. Another is 
delegation of responsibility: to the bad 
Nazi (from oneself, the good), to the big 
shots (from oneself, an ordinary party 
member), to Hitler’s entourage or to the 
Fihrer himself, who has become an im- 
portant scapegoat. And these delegations 
of responsibility may be associated with 
all kinds of attitudes toward nazism, from 
denial to proud confession of having been 
a National Socialist. (Not that scapegoats 
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do not abound outside Germany.) A third 
mechanism is the morality of the balance 
sheet: if Coventry or Rotterdam is men- 
tioned, Dresden is entered; if the treat- 
ment of the Jews, that of German POW’s 
by the Allies: the grasshopper jumps from 
one side of the ledger to the other, and it is 
the jump that counts, not the comparabil- 
ity of credit and debit, nor even, some- 
times, their existence. And all of this is 
known in this country; best, probably, 
from political argument. Rarer, but even 
more violent and revealing, is the removal 
of threat by ecstasy——familiar to us, if 
from no other source, from occasional oc- 
currences at religious revival meetings. It 
recalls prophetic and apocalyptic utter- 
ances, as well as some of Hitler’s speeches, 
and also has its forerunners in German 
writing such as some of the Sturm und 
Drang period and of some plays by Kleist 
(Penthesilea) and Biichner. Thus (com- 
bined with stereotype: “the Freemasons”) , 
in Wozzeck: 


Wozzeck: It goes behind me, beneath me. 
(Stam ps on the ground.) Hollow, do you hear? 
Everything hollow down there. The Free- 
masons. 

Anpres: I am afraid. 

Wozzeck: It’s so curiously quiet. One 
wants to hold one’s breath. Andres. 

ANpres: Yes? 

Wozzeck: Say something. (Stares.) Andres. 
How bright. A fire runs around the sky, and 
a din, downward, like trombones. How it 
comes up! Away! Don’t look behind you. 
(Tears him into the bushes.) 

Anpres (after a pause): Wozzeck, you still 
hear it? 

Wozzeck: Quiet, all quiet, as if the world 
were dead. 

Anpres: You hear? They are drumming in- 
side, We must away. 
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Observation of ecstasy in apocalyptic 
and prophetic literature and in Wozzeck, 
as compared with its occurrence in Hitler’s 
speeches, once more raises the question of 
what the “groundlessness” can avail itself 
of: here, in particular, of a good cause or 


a bad cause. In contemporary spoken, 
sometimes even printed, German, the 
cause, put curtly, often is Nothing. The 
function of ecstasy is escape, removal of 


threat; even though the materials with 
which it works are bound to be historical 
fragments, some very old, Christian, even 
pagan, some very recent — for instance, 
Marxist or Nazi. Read this speech, which 
was made by an elderly, apoplectic worker, 
who suddenly rose to deliver it during a 
discussion (in 1950 or 1951) in which he 
had been silent all the time—but realize 
that the oration was spoken and sometimes 
screamed with overweening emphasis, 
often with apparent incoherence, and 
with a passion verging on trance (it 
should be listened to); and, of course, it 
also loses much of its impact in translation. 


At that time, Mr. Gromyko, the deputy 
foreign minister, said in Russia: “The Ameri- 
can lost the war politically and economically in 
occupying Europe.”” We always talk only of 
one problem: What is there? What is here? 
About the major causes, we haven’t talked at 
all yet, and some people don’t know at all 
what's up in the world, True socialism is 
what's up here! And its name is communism! 
Lenin said: “What is communism, and what 
is socialism in the embellished turn of Ger 
manism, that’s the wellbeing of the interna- 
tional proletariat.” And in this sense, you here 
ask any nation. When today I come out of 
myself, this must be made part of the record 
what I say here, not that a ridiculous lie is 
placed over it. [The discussion was tape- 
recorded.| In this sense, the one above, who 
rules over everything, with the golden ball, 
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he rolled it the wrong way, in the roulette! 
And I am telling you today: The majority of 
human beings do not know at all what is up, 
namely socialism! And the proletariat on the 
inside of the whole world wakes up one day 
and knocks the beast of prey down to the 
ground, that is Capital, They will knock the 
power from under this egoistic beast of prey 
in clanking together the guns under them- 
selves... . Now we will show you what the 
game is here. You have calefactioned our Inter- 
national with the young as with the old Jews.* 
This ceases. That one belongs to Palestine. 
Before the international one, where he be- 
longs. 

. . » Stalin is a Bolshevik! A robber-mur- 
derer! He will be eaten by his own people 
once it only starts, you understand? Once the 
people only wakes up. The peoples among 
themselves, the nations will come to an accord 
with each other and will say: So, our socialistic 
effort will wake up internationally and exter- 
minate this pest which today has placed us on 
the lowest rung! Why, for that we have 
hands and hammer, sickle, as the others said. 
If it doesn’t go then, and if that doesn’t go, 
we still have axes, what is? And if we get one, 
then we shall squeeze him where he belongs. 
Then with this hand we shall squeeze his throat 
apart, that he is thrown down the abyss! 

... Look: Why the American cries today! 
No man on earth cries today as a nation. That’s 
the American, because he says: This flood from 
above, that’s secured one hundred per cent, 
it is overcoming us, and we, with it as Ger- 
mans, are coming along into the Great Flood. 
But out of itself, through the inner revolu- 
tions that arise there, there is fight against 
fight, there is fratricide, let's say, the remnant 
are all socialists. We are building us a new 
state, That's the socialist state, and he who 
once more sins against this state ends up on 
the tree of life, that’s the gallows. That's 


*"thr habt unsere Internationale mit den jungen wie 
mit den alten Juden verkalfakert.”” The last word is in- 
correct and improperly and elliptically used. Kalfaktern 
means “to meddle”; literally, to “make warm”; a Kal 
faktor is a flatterer (one who blows hot air into one’s 
ear) But it is more likely that there is a confusion 
with kalfatern, to calk: “You have stopped up our Inter- 
national with the Jews.” 


what we build there, and there he'll be 
hanged!" 


This is not simply a socialist, commu- 
nist, anti-Stalinist, anti-American, anti- 
Semitic tirade, It is a rejection of all order, 
with “socialism” clutched, frantically and 
in vain, before the Great Flood, above 
which, in the horrible identification of life 
with death, only the gallows stands, imagi- 
nally and substantively the “tree of life” 
—the Christian-mystical arbor felix, the 
trunk of the crucifix, whose wood stems 
from paradise (Peter von Haselberg). The 
passage is the conflagration of a man who 
does not know what he is saying. 

But nobody does, and we all are hu- 
man. In our society, whether German or 
American, it is not the individual who 
speaks, but the society, the mass society, 
even though qualified by cultural varia- 
tions. We best meet this misery if para- 
noia, ecstasy from anxiety, becomes ca- 
tharsis and makes us listen to our own 
words, carefully. 

It is easier than this, but still extraordi- 
narily difficult, to follow the injunction 
that we should “read our texts.” I have 
tried to with reference to some German 
and American words, although the read- 
ing was cursory and purposive. But aside 
from any significance it may have in 
illuminating the contemporary mind, it 
also may show the dialectic of changing 
moods and the relevance of different 
moods for the same topic, such as criti- 
cism and charity, because siamo tutti 
Cristiani—we're all Christians (includ- 
ing the Jews, even the heathens); which 
means that we all are weak and strong, 


Translated from Gruppenex periment (Priedrich Pol- 
lock, ed., Frankfurt a. M., 1955), pp. 348-50. 
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ill and healthy, humble and proud, stooges 
and remakers of our society. That is, we 
can be strong, healthy, proud remakers if 
we know and face weakness, sickness, hu- 
mility, and impotence. 

What the Germans have gone through 
in the last twenty-five years is as extreme 
as ecstasy, as strong a transformer of 
judgment into charity. A Gothic cathed- 
ral above the razed old part of the city, 
tall and sitting in colossally arrogant judg- 
ment: on entering it, one discovers it is 
a shell with nothing in it, grass growing 
on the earth inside it, the sunshine passing 
through the holes in the walls undisturbed 
and indifferent. Many Nazis, half-Nazis, 
anti-Nazis do not understand how they 
survived, can do nothing with the acci- 
dental nature of their existence, could not 
go through a recurrence of the extremi- 
ties which, by: chance, did not kill but 
only maimed them. 

This must not be. No matter how 
caused, no matter who is hit by it, whether 
anti-Nazis or Nazis, Jews or anti-Semites, 
anti-Communists or Communists—man- 
kind must not suffer this again, in either 
sense of the word. 


WHAT, THEN, is a “realistic attitude” to- 
ward Germany? I want to point up some 
of my remarks by emphasizing the temp- 
tations to adopt a false, unrealistic atti- 
tude, or to side with one or the other of 
the various types of persons who have 
difficulties in attaining a realistic attitude: 
the remote scientist; the Nazi victim; the 
Nazi apologist; and the man who is so 
impressed by the crisis of our time that 


he cannot keep his attention long enough 


on a detail like Germany to analyze it. 
The temptations are the relief of detach- 
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ment; the seduction of the righteousness 
which comes from denouncing the Nazis; 
the feeling that one is fair if he points to 
their merits and dissolves their evils in 
mankind’s evils; and the reward derived 
from a conviction of political or economic 
realism in which Germany is transformed 
into an element in a global view. 

There are also temptations which may 
dominate our behavior toward individual 
Germans. In the first years after the war, 
an American in Germany was exposed to 
the temptation of absolving Germans and 
thus of betraying the millions who had 
been killed by the Nazis; of commiserat- 
ing with his German acquaintances over 
the destruction of their country; of ex- 
ploiting his wealth and power as a repre- 
sentative of a conquering country. These 
temptations, I believe, still exist, but they 
are far less obvious. To comment only 
on the first, the most important: in the 
meantime, and in connection with the 
developments referred to as the “German 
miracle”—not originally a German term 
—the moral problems associated with 
nazism have become even more repressed; 
the need for absolution is more readily 
denied; Americans are less likely candi- 
dates for the high priesthood. In 1949, 
Everett Cherrington Hughes, who de- 
scribed the temptations of an American in 
Germany which I have summarized, wrote 
that “contact with Germans is, like con- 
tact with mentally sick persons, a con- 
frontation of one’s self and one’s own 
soundness.”” Not many can formulate so 
sensitive and humble a thought, but I sus- 
pect that the number of Americans who 
would do so today is even smaller than 
it was then. For by now we have become 
political allies and we have widely suc- 
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cumbed, in Germany and in America, to 
what at this time, I think, is the greatest 
temptation of all: to forget the past, and 
thus, in effect, to deny it. But whether 
Americans or Germans, we cannot deny 
the past. 

I want to point out that I have not said 
or implied anything as to how, if at all, 
the features I have discussed characterize 
any individual German with whom we 
might personally come in contact. This 
would have required a different essay. I 
am trying to find answers to this question, 
chiefly by listening to what individual 
Germans say, directly and indirectly. In 
such an enterprise of listening, it is difh- 
cult to ascertain meanings, in part because 
people generally play roles appropriate to 
the situations they find themselves in; in 
part because people do not fully say or 
know what they mean in any society, but 
surely not in ours in which, as I suggested, 
it is that society and not the individual 
who speaks. If society by definition in 
some sense puts a mask on its members, 
in ours the mask has thickened, and some- 
times it is hard to find out whether any- 
thing keeps wriggling beneath it or 
whether the whole person has changed 
into a deceivingly transparent but actually 
opaque figure. 

The only approach I know that prom- 
ises some success in overcoming these diff- 
culties is the one I have tried to follow 
here: that is, to test what is offered—what 
is said, for example — against the least 
doubtful truth one has managed to hold 
on to. If one proceeds in this fashion, he 


participates in a competition for truth. 


The result at any one time is preliminary, 


but it salvages hope. 


‘ 
a 
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The Sounds 


REEVE SPENCER KELLEY 


They came together 
And their volume was like another sound 
We are all expecting. 


A bus, thunderous and old, 
Ground to the curb as a newsboy, 
Brass-voiced and shrill, 

Set up his call, as the “fry” 

Cook dumped a pan of wet potatoes 
Into a vat of heated oil. 


A girl started up, staring at the ceiling. 

A man sat down, looking at his shoes. 

A woman looked straight ahead, beyond her mirror, 
Her lipstick poised and waiting. 


It was the moment of death, 
Public, and in a grease-filled air; 
A sad and sudden place 

To scream our crippled hearts 

To silence in a melting rubble; 
No friends, no tearful wives, 
No robes, no promises of heaven. 


Then a busboy cried, “Hey, 

| thought the joint was being bombed!” 

And we laughed, and smiled, and laughed, 

As the woman painted upon herself 

A big, red mouth, and walked out, after paying for her lunch, 
Into a street of upright buildings. 
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The City of All the Saints 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


THE PLANE from Rio was late, and per- 
haps the flight to Sao Salvador would be 
canceled. It would probably be better that 
way, Nathan reflected; he could get along 
without them. There was Dona Helena 
who spoke English well enough to substi- 
tute for Mrs. Velma in conversation; Nel- 
son Esteves could pinch-hit for Reed Dan- 
iels in the modern poetry course; and he 
could surely find someone else around town 
to take over grammar for Dunstan Penny- 
packer. And, of course, there would be 
Amelia to help with the social side. 

If they came, they would be the first 
Americans he had seen officially in a long 
time, and they were always so much worse 
that way. It would be quite a coup to at 
least start without them and show he could 
manage the summer session of English 
classes alone. The Embassy had more or 
less crammed them down his throat any- 
way, and the directors of the Associacao 
Cultural had not backed him up. He was 
a little ashamed about his feelings, but it 
was true, he didn’t meet Americans very 
easily any more. There were so few of 
Bahia. Even the war hadn’t 
brought them at first, but now they would 


them in 


be coming abundantly in the name of cul- 
ture. 

Well, if they must, why didn’t they get 
it over with? An about-to-be-pounced-on 
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feeling hovered over the little airport such 
as a savage might have had from some ill 
omen in the sky. He went outside and 
stood in the gentle sunshine, remember- 
ing what one of his friends had said: “The 
light in Bahia has soft fingers.” His eyes 
moved toward his reflection in the big 
glass window as though the caressive sen- 
sation could be seen as well as felt. 

Several Brazilians were standing near 
him, and he noticed pleasurably that he 
could easily be taken for one of them. 
With his close-cropped, dark hair, brown 
eyes and skin, and his short stature, he 
flowed with the mass of the nation, dressed 
as most of them in a white suit and heavy, 
thick-soled shoes like moorings of the 
buoyant flesh. And, there was no doubt 
about it, he was thinner though he ate 
voraciously as his physicality seemed to 
grow more porous. But he was slender like 
the stalk of a plant before it bursts into 
heady bloom, his face relaxed and lumi- 
nous as though the air had been buffing it 
with oil. A friend at Harvard had told him 
once that he had a face like K ifka’s, but 
that look of a mask jutting through a 
tympanum of nerves was surely gone. 

Another anxious glance at the sky 
spotted a dark, wing-shaped blot, pre 
monitive as the image of a bat. As it drew 


nearer, it looked uglier and more rapacious, 
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not belonging to the old city of Bahia at 
all, and Nathan wished that nature could 
have responded with the rending sound of 
a web of gold being torn when the plane 
plunged down through the mesh of soft, 
radiant air, finally grounding itself, a 
wounded, metallic bird that ejected pas- 
sengers like throttled flesh through a cleft 
in armor. 

There was a fussy-looking young man 
with a mustache who must be Dunstan 
Pennypacker, then a dark link of Brazil- 
ians followed by an American woman, 
nondescriptly pretty, surely Mrs. Velma, 
another garrulous chain of bahianos, then 
another American, a tall, good-looking 
fellow, coming out last like the one who 
had really brought them there, pausing at 
the top of the stairs as they do in the 
newsreel. That, of course, would be Reed 
Daniels. 

Nathan shook hands all around, ex- 
tended the Associacio’s welcome, trying to 
achieve the easy informality of such occa- 
sions at home—it was up to him to take 
over now. Jamming the group together 
into the taxi, he repacked them as quickly 
as possible before they spread out from the 
tight constriction of their journey too 
loosely and pervasively. 

“It’s a several-mile drive into town,” he 
explained. “You'll see why when we get 
there. It’s all up and down hill.” 

“Oh,” Daniels said. “That will be inter- 
esting. I like to see what sort of landscape 
surrounds a city. I have a feeling there’s 
always a connection, an accommodation 
or a rebellion of one sort or another.” 


There was something in his voice which 
lured Nathan to turn from his position by 
the driver and look him in the face. “You 


might as well know, Mr, Kinberg,” he 
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went on, “we're really worked up over our 
visit, and are counting on you to show us 
around. After all, we're just Rio hicks. 
This is our first trip away, and it’s about 
time we knew something about the rest 
of Brazil.” 

“There'll be plenty of chance for that. 
We have classes only in the morning,” 
Nathan said. 

“Except for you,” Daniels continued 
with a smile. “Remember, we're students 
too, the subject, Bahia. ‘A cidade de todos 
os santos,’ the city of all the saints—isn’t 
that what they used to call it?” 

“Yes. There’s supposedly a church for 
every day of the year. I don’t know that 
anyone’s ever bothered to count them.” 

“But who was it, then, that called it ‘a 
terra violenta’?” 

“Jorge Amado, I believe. Whether 
you'll see that side depends on you. Most 
tourists never do.” Maybe that would shut 
him up for a while. The easy charm had 
begun to be annoying. Why did some peo- 
ple have to try to sound so interested? 

But he was not to be let off that simply. 
As soon as Daniels stopped talking, Penny- 
packer started in, chattering continuously 
as they drove into town, mainly, one could 
see, as an entertainment for Daniels. He 
was not going to be a problem but an an- 
noyance, something you would want to 
brush away rather than bother to kill. The 
talk was mainly of Mrs. Velma’s airsick- 
ness, and there again the picture was clear: 
Daniels sitting beside her, consoling her, 
providing irrefutable proof of human 
health and constancy, and the high, thin 
voice of Pennypacker rising like the fumes 
of her discomfort. Nathan disliked her 
even more than Daniels—she had the kind 
of supine femininity he simply couldn’t 
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abide. Daniels had already conquered her 
without trying, that was evident, and, 
most probably, though not a trouble- 
maker, she would turn out to be a deadly 
bore. 

It was amazing how in a few minutes 
they had completely changed his mood. 
On the way to the airport he had struck 
up an easy conversation with Pericles, the 
taxi driver, who had begun to tell him an 
uproarious story about a morena he had 
slept with the night before, describing her 
“cinder-shaking movement,” and the car 
had rolled lazily along filled with a rich, 
warm sense of personality. But now there 
was an atmosphere of compulsive living; 
purpose and energy throbbed around him 
on all sides. He noticed that his country- 
men, all soap, perfume, shaving lotion, and 
dry-cleaned clothes, even smelled aggres- 
sively different from Pericles who gave off 
a nutty, earthy blend of coffee, tobacco, 
and clothes so accommodated to human 
sweat that they no longer smelled stale. 

He had tried to be what he knew they 
were expecting of him, the genial guide 
who understood both sides of everything, 
but the words wouldn’t come. Without 
comment he let the landscape flow by in 
streamers while Pericles, harshly silent, 
eyed him like a stranger. It occurred to 
him that though he was ostensibly in com- 
mand, of all the people in the car his life 
force was the most muted, deflected errat- 
ically from its new bed by some unex- 
pected resurgence of a primal source. 

When he had deposited them at the only 
hotel in town, a gray, characterless struc- 
ture, indifferent about its bad food and 
hard beds—a vengeful insult to the in- 
truder—Nathan shook hands again, prom- 
ising to come by at ten in the morning to 
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show them the town before classes began 
the next day. As he walked home alone, he 
felt the “American feeling” inside him 
again. He had been a heel, officially polite, 
of course, but it was the colorless kind of 
greeting he might have given a salesman. 
Nobody had called him Jew-boy and yet 
he was acting like the son of old Jake Kin- 
berg who ran a junkyard in Brooklyn, the 
bitter young man who had shoved off for 
Brazil a year before the war to get away 
from it all. 

Stopping by his favorite bar, he called 
for a shot of cachaca and pineapple juice 
and sat down at his regular table, sipping 
the sweet, slowly burning drink in the 
ripe, fruity atmosphere of the rum-scented 
room. All of his plans had gone wrong. He 
was going to be superior to the situation, 
he was not going tolet them know whether 
he cared if they were around or not. He 
was going to be so friendly to them that 
they wouldn’t be able to get anywhere 
near him. But they had turned out to be 
a bunch of Jew-lovers which was as bad 
as the other thing. They were the “new” 
American; they overlooked your race like 
a gift they were giving you. You could 
see how good it made them feel. Especially 
Daniels. He was a benign son-of-a-bitch 
if there ever was one. 

Leaving the bar without the usual sec- 
ond drink, he was glad to reach his apart- 
ment, for nothing in it reminded him of 
home. There were no photographs, no 
homey objects, but voodoo baubles and 
escola da Bahia paintings hanging on the 
walls, and many plants and flowers, so pro- 
fuse in places one felt that the earth had 


burst through—its smell was everywhere 


like the trapped breath of growth. But, as 
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his mood shifted again, its blandishments 
seemed dead. What was wrong with him 
anyway? These people couldn’t knock the 
funnel of plenty from his lips even if they 
tried. It was he, not they, who had been 
in Sao Salvador for four years; this was 
his bailiwick, not theirs. He was set for 
the duration and as long thereafter as he 
wanted to remain. Hadn’t the Embassy 
declared him “essential” and Bahia called 
him “desirable”? God damn them all. Why 
couldn’t they stay in Rio where they be- 
longed with the rest of the invaders and 
opportunists? 

When he finally went to bed, the deep, 
dreamless, inactive sleep of the tropics 
which had become his, the sleep of things 
growing outside, waiting for the sunlight, 
evaded him. Slipping on a light robe, for 
he slept without pajamas now, having re- 
covered his nakedness, he got up and 


strolled into the garden. The night was 


thick and close, lacking the far, starlit 
purity of the North, brushing against the 
skin like the moist pelt of an animal. As 
always, the air was saturated with mys- 
terious essences, so laden with pollen that 
the earth seemed to be planting itself in 
the flesh. When he paused in an arbor of 
trees, the still, murky green encircled him 
like a diver’s bell until the thread of the 
cricket’s voice pulsed near by. It was al- 
ways a haunting effect, this still and then 
throbbing darkness whose only message 
was that of generation: sire and conceive, 
sire and conceive. But it disturbed him for 
he fele that he had lost its rhythm, and, 
though alerted on all sides by the sounds 
of the night, he prowled numbly about 
the garden as if he looked for the bones of 
someone he had buried. 
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MORNING WAS a yellow-orange exhalation 
of the earth with a tang in the air, not 
winey as in cold climates, but still streaked 
by the dark’s residual musk. It stirred the 
physical first, and there was a feeling of 
leftover hunger needing the pith of all 
nourishment to sate it. Nathan felt much 
better, as though the day had raked 
through his flesh and turned it like soil to 
the sun. Keep on good terms with your- 
self, boy, he thought, as he shaved. Easy 
does it. Remember this is boa terra. They'll 
never be able to do anything about that. 

In a way, he had to admit, a part of him 
was secretly glad to see the Americans. It 
had something to do perhaps with “catch- 
ing up on the news.” Even if you didn’t 
like them, they knew a lot of things you 
knew. He Gertrude 
Stein said the U.S.A. was her country 
though Paris was her home. Well, he felt 
like that about Bahia. In spite of how much 


remembered that 


he loved foreigners they always suggested 
the theatrical as though the life they lived 
was not quite real and you would one day 
have to step outside and see what was 
really going on and that would be the day 
you remembered you were an American. 
Knowing this, he sometimes felt like a 
character from one of Somerset Maugh- 
am’s tropic stories who had and had not 
given up. These people coming in on him 
represented law and order; they were from 
the truant office back home. All that he 
needed to do, though, was to make them 
enter the play, draw them into the story, 
and force them to accept the illusion if 
such it was. 

When he arrived at the hotel, they were 
waiting for him in the lobby. It would 
have been better to have seen them singly 
the first time, but, no matter, his sense of 
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dissolvent calm was equal to the occasion. 
Once again, Reed Daniels stood out among 
them, distinct between the limp depend- 
ency of Mrs. Velma and the fluttery ner- 
vousness of Pennypacker. He had brown 
hair and gray eyes, but the over-all im- 
pression was somehow blond; there seemed 
to be tides of light moving under his skin 
which never quite broke through the sur- 
face. 

Nathan took them down into the lower 
city first to see the gay little boats with 
their forest of masts. Then they passed on 
through the open markets, full of squat- 
ting figures lumped together with fruits, 
fish, and vegetables for sale. He tried to 
make it seem as leisurely as possible for 
that was the effect he wanted to convey. 

“That’s the vestimenta bahiana we've 
heard so much about, isn’t it, Nathan?” 
Daniels asked as a group of Negro women 
passed, wearing gaudy turbans, long white 
blouses, necklaces of coral, turquoise, 
ivory, and silver, and bright ballooning 
skirts where their slender bodies hung like 
clappers in huge many-colored bells. 

“Yes,” Nathan said. “They got the idea 
from the hoop skirt of colonial times. Sort 
of like the southern slave who wanted to 
look like the mistress of the Big House.” 
He could have gone on and told them a 
lot, but decided he could wait. 

“Well, I think they’re simply divine, 
Dr. Kinberg,” Mrs. Velma said airily. “I’m 
just crazy about all that color. Wouldn’t 
you love to have something like that to 
wear at a costume party back home?” 

“No, I don’t think so, Mrs. Velma. Not 
on Mr. Kinberg. I hardly think he’s the 
type. Not even on Halloween.” Penny- 
packer twitched his little mustache and 
beamed at Daniels for approval. 
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“Why, Dr. Pennypacker. Did I say 
him? Well, you know I meant me.” She 
turned to Nathan. “He’s such a tease, Dr. 
Kinberg. He just didn’t give me a mo- 
ment’s peace all the way up.” 

Daniels had walked on ahead and was 
looking up at the older part of the city 
which loomed above them like an irreg- 
ular patchwork crown of stone. They took 
the big town-elevator and went up to the 
main square and then into the streets, laid 
out often as not in the pattern of vines. 
The houses were low and softly colored 
and, when inhabited, smelled of cooking 
food, musky flesh, and flowers, a pecu- 
liarly sensual blend, Daniels decided, the 
“scent of the tropics.” Rising like handles 
of the many hills were the churches with 
pyramiding, scrolled, and blue-tiled tow- 
ers. “A cidade de todos os santos,” he said, 


“T haven't seen anything to compare with 


it anywhere else. The concentration is sim- 
ply terrific, particularly for this climate.” 

“If you like Baroque,” Pennypacker 
sniffed. “A little of it goes a long way with 
me.” 

“It’s not the architectural style so much, 
Dunstan. It’s the effort.” 

“You're so right, Dr. Daniels,” Mrs. 
Velma chimed in. “Why to see all of those 
people lying around down there in the 
market limp as rags you’d never think 
they'd ever get up and do anything like 
this.” 

“Well, I guess they got religion all right. 
But it didn’t last long. Look at them now,” 
Pennypacker said, moving along impa- 
tiently. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that, Dunstan. 
These things go in cycles, you know. Wait 
a hundred years.” 


“That suits me fine, starting tomorrow. 
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But let’s get going now. There may be 
plenty of the old-time religion around, 
but this sun is as hot as Hades.” 

Nathan let them talk, seldom joining 
in, now tense in spite of himself, watch- 
ing carefully for every reaction. He had 
acquired the cicerone’s desire to impress 
his audience—they must somehow see the 
old city through his eyes. Mercilessly push- 
ing on, he took them up and down the 
deserted, mouldering streets with grass 
growing between the cobblestones, the 
open gutters like runnels of dissolution, 
a downhill wash so apparent in places that 
the city seemed to be sloughing off into a 
gulch of earth. 

But as the morning wore on he felt the 
tarnishing influence of the others begin to 
depress him. What he was trying to give 
them was an intimacy that would explain 
his devotion, but he increasingly got the 
impression that they were taking mental 
notes and photographs with the traveler’s 
materialism which afflicted so many Amer- 
icans. Of course, it wasn’t exactly fair to 
think that, considering how generous their 
enthusiasm was on the whole. Maybe it 
was just that the old city wasn’t so won- 
derful after all. Perhaps he was beginning 
to see it through their eyes in spite of him- 
self. He began to feel entirely too much 
“on location,” having, ironically enough, 
entrusted himself with giving them a 
close-up of a city that didn’t exist. 

When Mrs. Velma finally complained 
of hunger, he forced the appreciation of 
a final scene and led them down on the 
wharf again to a second-story café where 
only comida bahiana was served. Crammed 
together in a small, hot, noisy, odorous 
room, their bodies felt like fat kernels of 
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flesh after the wistful loneliness of the 
outer streets. 

“By the way, Nathan,” Pennypacker 
said, as though he closed a book of the 
morning’s tour and opened another more 
interesting one which he had been read- 
ing, “I'd like to ask you if we’re supposed 
to use any Portuguese in our classes. I’ve 
found that it sometimes helps. If they 
can’t get an idiomatic phrase in English, 
J just pop in the Portuguese equivalent, 
and they learn it just like that. Saves a lot 
of time I’ve found.” 

“T'd like to know about that too,” Mrs. 
Velma broke in. She was sagging and 
frazzled from the walk in the sun but her 
basic prettiness, like a child’s, couldn’t be 
done away with. “You see I’m not very 
good at Portuguese. I was talking to Dr. 
Daniels about that on the plane and he 
seemed to think...” 

“Well, you won’t have to worry about 
that,” Nathan interrupted. “A lot of the 
students in the classes are men. Even if you 
make a mistake, they’d never let you 
know.” He might have trouble with this 
silly woman after all. She’d be a pushover 
if anything in pants took after her. 

“Make them like the subject and they'll 
learn,” he went on more sociably. “The 
bahiano is very agreeable, very courtly. 
He wants to like you if you'll let him. Just 
don’t be too strict, and don’t be so friendly 
that they don’t know who’s boss. They 
like to be managed a bit. It makes them 
feel you know what you're doing.” He 
glanced at Pennypacker who was fidget- 
ing with displeasure. If given.a chance, the 
dreary little fool would turn the luncheon 
into a seminar. 

“Well, I don’t agree, Nathan. I think 
the teacher should use Portuguese from 
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time to time if he can use it correctly,” he 
said, looking at Mrs. Velma condescend- 
ingly. “I’ve found the student has more 
respect for a man who can speak his lan- 
guage.” 

“Don’t you think it depends on the in- 
dividual?” Daniels asked, planting him- 
self so easily in the middle of the seesaw 
that Mrs. Velma smiled at him gratefully. 
“Good teaching is pretty much a matter 
of personality. We all have to do it differ- 
ently. I know my Portuguese isn’t what it 
should be either.” He turned away from 
the others and Nathan thought he de- 
tected a glimmer of amusement in his 
eyes. “I think Nathan’s right. The impor- 
tant things for the teacher to remember 
are humility and the wish to communi- 
cate. None of us will get anywhere if we 
aren’t simpatico.” 

Nathan almost felt friendly toward 
him for a moment, but then recoiled. 
Those weren’t exactly his words, but com- 
ing from Daniels it sounded perhaps like 
what he had meant to say. If the man was 
wooing him as he did the others, he was 
not to be had! But when he contrived a 
reason for seeing something in the other 
viewpoint, Pennypacker took the oppor- 
tunity of leading them all down a long 
hall of pedantry, his voice buzzing like a 
hummingbird, until Nathan groaned at 
the result of his own treachery. It was the 
kind of “how many angels can dance on 
the head of a pin” mentality which he had 
met so often at Harvard. 

Fortunately the vatapd came, highly 
peppered and fused into congealed flame. 
While the others tasted it gingerly, 
Nathan consumed great quantities with 
chauvinistic gusto, taking a secret pleas- 
ure in watching the little beads of sweat 
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form on Mrs. Velma’s brow while she ate 
with tight-closed mouth as though smoke 
or steam might billow through her teeth. 

When he took them back to the hotel, 
they all looked done in. Damn it, what 
was he trying to prove? He couldn’t let 
up, he had to show them every God- 
damned thing in town. They’d gang up 
on him for sure now. That little son-of-a- 
bitch Pennypacker was already acting up. 

He stopped in a botequim and went be- 
hind the counter to telephone. 

“Hello, What's doing to- 
night?” He waited for the pleasurable lit- 
tle feminine gurgle to bubble in his ears. 
“Good. See you about eight then, meu 
bem.” 

Well, that was that. Damned if he was 
going to have dinner with them. They 
could rot in that stinking hotel until they 
showed a little more interest. Let them 
find their own way around from now on. 
If he changed his mind, he could drop by 
the hotel with Amelia and they could all 
have a drink together in the bar. Maybe 
that would be a better way of showing 
them that he had what he wanted. 


Amelia? 


POUR WEEKS of the Summer School went 
by and the students agreed that it was the 
best session they could remember. There 
was no doubt that much of the credit be- 
longed to the Americans, and Daniels had 
made a particular hit. His modern poetry 
course was refreshingly contra-cldssico, 
heady and exciting after Longfellow and 
Poe who were the only American poets 


most of them knew. Once, Nathan, paus- 
ing in the hall to eavesdrop, heard the class 
reading Amy Lowell’s “Lilacs” together, 
chanting the lines along with Daniels, and 


the sound streamed over him like a strange 
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draft of America and Brazil flowing to- 
gether. 

Even Dona Rogeria, the oldest of the 
teachers, finally succumbed, treating Dan- 
iels like a kind of new embodiment of 
Nathan so that her original allegiance 
might be kept intact. The unmarried 
women constantly gossiped in the ‘halls 
about the young professor and began to 
bring him little gifts: a good luck figa for 
his watch chain, ash trays of painted shell, 
and a beautiful woodcarving of a saint. 
One day, after class, when Nathan saw 
him sitting at his desk which was littered 
with 
thought of an excuse to speak to him. 


trinkets, he was infuriated and 


“That's a good outline you posted on 
the bulletin board,” he said. “But I was 
surprised to see you were doing T. S. 
Eliot, Wallace Stevens, and Hart Crane. 
Don’t you think they’re a little difficult 
for foreign language students?” 

Daniels looked up good-humoredly. 
How was it that he looked so casual and 
so thoroughly in command of the situa- 
tion at the same time? He had been teach- 
ing all morning, and yet there he sat in his 
linen suit, fresh and unruffled, managing 
to look so much “whiter” than anyone 
else. 

“Yes, that’s true,” he said. “But I don’t 
see how I can do it any other way. You 
can’t do Frost, Robinson, and Sandburg, 
and leap over to Millay and a few of the 
easier ones at the end. This is a mature 
group of English teachers after all. But 
sit in on the course for a while if you like, 
Nat, and then see what you think. I'd like 
to get your reactions.” 

He got up and smiled disarmingly, 
stretching himself. “How about a game of 
tennis this afternoon? I hear you're pretty 
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good. I’m only a duffer myself, but I'd 
like to take you on anyway.” 

“You’re giving me my choice of wea- 
pons?” Nathan asked wryly. “Well, all 
right. Better make it about five though. 
it’s pretty hot.” 

“And so are you, I fear, my boy, and 
so are you. See you this afternoon.” 

Daniels beat him easily, almost apolo- 
getically, for the court had never been so 
wide to Nathan, and he just couldn’t seem 
to run for the ball. If Daniels had only 
crowed a bit, it would have made things 
better, but he gave him the kind of cour- 
tesy deal he would have given a Radcliffe 
freshman. 

That evening Nathan had a date with 
Amelia and exploded to her. 

“[’m not going to take it any more. I 
can’t stand his arrogance any longer. I’m 
going to tell him where to head in.” 

“Why do you let it worry you, meu 
querido? Life’s too short,” Amelia said, 
quoting the cliché Americanism sooth- 
ingly. She spoke like that all the time, so, 
though her English was fluent, she never 
seemed to be actively thinking in it, pass- 
ing out the ready-made sayings effort- 
lessly. Even in her own language, he had 
noticed, she was given to aphorisms, never 
questioning an authority that came to her 
so painlessly. 

He glared at her, remembering that she 
had a class with Daniels. “So you've fallen 
under his spell too?” 

She didn’t answer, but came over and 
kissed him, forcing him to enfold her, lin- 
gering at his lips as though she withdrew 
some poison that had been coming out as 
words. She wore a filmy magenta dress 


exploiting her latest penchant for over- 


dressing, and her heavy perfume came cut 
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of its folds as from the convolutions of a 
voluptuous flower. Though she claimed to 
be pure Portuguese of “four hundred 
years’ descent,” an Indian strain was ap- 
parent in her and even a dusky Negroid 
undertone, but none of these struggled for 
ascendancy so that her breeding seemed 
well-kneaded by time. She was round 
without being rotund with her soft oval 
face, round dark eyes, and pleasantly 
curved body, and her thick, luxuriant hair 
suggested a fecund animal vitality. 

He kissed her again. “I’m sorry, darling. 
I was rotten to you. I certainly make you 
pay.” 

“What you get for nothing isn’t worth 
the asking.” 

“Oh you and your proverbs!” He 
smiled at her and rumpled her hair which 
fell about his hand like the rich stuff of 
her submission, and they sat down on the 
sofa and made love in earnest. He knew 
again that she was the only woman who 
had given him exactly what he wanted. 
All that business about soul and spirit 
that he had been brought up on was noth- 
ing but romantic rot. What he wanted 
was her life; she fed him with feminine 
nourishment as he had never been fed be- 
fore. 

When it was over, she went back into 
the kitchen and got them some refresh- 
ment, a ginger ale for him and a grape 
soda for herself, humming contentedly as 
she poured them out. It suddenly irritated 
him to see her go so easily from one physi- 
cal process to another. 

“What are you purring about?” he 
asked apropos of nothing but the desire 
to prod her apparently invulnerable sense 
of well-being. 

“Why, you, meu querido. Stroke the 
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pussycat and she purrs,” she answered 
without rancor as she passed him a sugar 
cooky. 

But then he picked at her until he had 
assembled enough unpleasant little subjects 
to arouse her—the cheap pocket book in 
English she had been reading, the over- 
size amethyst brooch she wore between 
her breasts like a purple plum, the length 
of her hair. Then deviously he led the con- 
versation back to Daniels, quarreling with 
her on the basis of the merest suspicion, 
pouring the unpurged spleen of the after- 
noon into the capacious receptacle of her 
personality. 

Even while he was attacking her, she 
seemed to sense that he was beginning to 
feel better, finally dariag to cower against 
his side like a soft, sensitive little animal 
during a thunderstorm, Then she gave him 
a series of good night kisses before taking 
him to the door, letting him out with her 
favorite saying, ‘““Amanha tem mais.” 

Walking aiong, he laughed softly to 
himself as he let the English transla- 
tion slide pleasurably through his mind, 
“There’s more tomorrow.” What a girl 
Amelia was! She had him where the hair 
was short. There was no doubt about it. 
And all the world 
wouldn’t be able to take that little flesh- 
pot away from him. 


Americans in the 


A FEW DAYS LATER, near the end of the 
term, Daniels invited him to go for an 
afternoon swim, and Nathan thought that 
this finally was to be a showdown. But 
Daniels met him on the beach casually and 


cordially although, as he had suspected, 


Pennypacker and Mrs. Velma hadn’t been 
asked along. Thank God, the air had been 
purified of them. The conflict was naked 
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and acknowledged at last but he cringed 
inside, recalling the oppressive atmosphere 
of the hayloft where two boys showed the 
secrets of their flesh. But Daniels seemed 
unaware of the tensions of the situation. 
It was a fine afternoon for the beach, the 
water green-yellow with the sun and earth, 
and he lounged comfortably in the sand, 
asking questions about the trees and flow- 
ers which grew along the bank like a 
bright fringe of things he didn’t know. 
Nathan became swollen with waiting, for 
he could not believe that this relaxation 
was anything but feigned. 

Finally Daniels said, “I’ve been mean- 
ing to ask you, Nathan, about your plans 
for after the war. I know you'll be here 
until then. And you should. You’ve been 
doing a wonderful job.” He continued 
slowly, looking at him obliquely. “Maybe 
you don’t know what a grand director of 
the Associaciéo you’ve made, but what I’ve 
heard from the students would make your 
ears burn. They'd like for you to stay per- 
manently, of course, but I’ve been won- 
dering if you've been giving it any 
thought, and just what your plans are.” 

“Sure, I’ve thought about it,” Nathan 
said, wary of what was coming. 

“Well, I don’t mean to poke into your 
business, but what I’m getting around to 
asking is, are you planning to go back to 
the States?” 

“Why? I’ve been happy here.” If there 


was anything he hated it was a missionary 
—he would not have thought that even 
of Daniels. 

“Oh, I don’t know—mind you, I don’t 
want to butt in if you’ve made your de- 


cision—but, for the sake of argument 
though, let’s say I’m trying to talk per- 
haps like the other side of your own think- 
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ing. You'll have finished your work here 
soon. Don’t you think it’ll be time for you 
to move on then?” 

“Move on by going back?” Nathan 
asked, his eyes contracting in the sunlight. 

“No, not at all. Moving on past the old 
limits, I mean.”” He turned to Nathan im- 
pulsively. “Look here, I don’t want to 
sound like a preacher. You've got a per- 
fectly fine life here, but I have an idea you 
might be cut out for something else. This 
is a wonderful old city, and anybody could 
profit by spending a while here. But it’s 
a long pause in time. It doesn’t belong to 
the twentieth century.” 

“That’s why I like it,” Nathan said. 
“Hemingway's wrong. There are some is- 
lands left and I’ve found one.” 

“But it won’t work. You can’t just bury 
yourself alive.” 

“Who has? Just look around you, Dan- 
iels. Can you honestly say you've ever 
known a more beautiful and restful 
place?” 

“No. But that’s not the point. Somehow 
I can’t see it. Your ending up as just a sun- 
worshiper, beachcomber—call it what- 
ever you like.” 

“Well that’s where you’re wrong. 
Maybe I’m just a nature-boy at heart. All 
I know is that I breathe easily, eat well, 
sleep well, have no enemies, and if I stay 
here long enough, I may learn what hap- 
piness is, not just the taking of it, which 
is what I have longed for all my life, but 
the giving of it.” 

“But wouldn’t it mean more if you 
didn’t have to do it under glass?” 

“Perhaps. But I wonder. I tried it the 
other way. Anyhow I’m pretty much out 
of touch with things back home.” 

“That’s just the point,” Daniels said 
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enthusiastically. “I think I might be able 
to help you there. Maybe I didn’t tell you, 
but I have an appointment as an Assistant 
Prof at Harvard effective as soon as the 
Embassy will release me. I could put in a 
good word for you on a fellowship if you 
like.” 

“Well, I don’t know—” Nathan began, 
wrinkling his brow. 

“Think it over,” Daniels broke in. “A 
matter like that can’t be decided over- 
night. It has to seem like the right thing 
to do.” He got up. “I think I'll go down 
for a dip. Join me?” But he didn’t wait for 
an answer, and Nathan leaned back on his 
elbows and watched him go plunging 
down the beach. 

As he dived in, shot from the sling of 
his own elasticity, and re-emerged, shunt- 
ing the water from his body, he was a 
taunting image. Nathan had had to grant 
him all the superficial attributes: good 
looks, charm, the successful air, and now 
he had been forced to discover that the 
man had a heart as well. The realization 
that the other had “everything” came to 
him with resignation as he once had ac- 
cepted the fact that he had “nothing.” 
Lying in the sand, feeling ineluctably 
lonely, like a garment of shadow discarded 
by the other on the way down to the 
water, he saw the young poct as one who 
seemed to be constantly finding fresh em- 
bodiments of himself. It was overpower- 
ingly true that they were alike, at least 
up to a point. They were both “sensi- 
tives.”” One of the attractive things about 
Daniels was his awareness, his interest in 
everything, all that Nathan himself loved 
so much—the trees, the flowers, the beauty 
of the landscape, the people—he, too, 
could “become” the thing he contem- 
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plated. But from there on, something else 
took place. 

Nathan pondered the distinction, re- 
membering that when he entered a flower, 
it became a cave and he lay there slumber- 
ing. The royal palm was a totem pole of 
green requiring his submission or a tower 
of malachite whose immurement admitted 
no escape, the hibiscus a pink mouth that 
swallowed him whenever he gave it a mo- 
ment of his love. People, too, had become 
like plants, trees, flowers—the white face 
a white lily, the darker one a blossom of 
another passion, the mulatto a flower of 
gold and brown—this body like a vine, 
that a swollen tuber, and there was a wind 
of acceptance blowing over all, whisper- 
ing of no other nirvana but this. 

Daniels, however, had his lingering in 
things as they are, but he moved on after 
a while. The tent of every flower, tree, or 
human personality was only temporary 
shelter for him—he slept or dreamed there 
for a moment and was cn his way. As he 
sauntered along, the world would caress, 
entreat, or attempt to restrain him, but he 
would always disentangle himself. And the 
hands would let him go, as though even 
nature itself loved the adventurous heart 
and matched its valor with miraculous 
counterparts. Yes, Nathan had it at last, 
it was Danicls’ sense of the periphery of 
the real, his halo of the unrealized mystery 
that made him what he was. 


ON THE EVE of the departure of the Amer- 
icans, after an almost tearful farewell as- 
sembly with the students, Nathan took 
them to a candomblé, for vestiges of his 
defensive love were still left, and this was 
something he thought they should see. 

A desolate feeling over their leaving had 
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gradually begun to come over him, mak- 
ing him think of them as people he had 
known. Already in his mind he composed 
letters to them, full of explanation of all 
the things he had not been able to convey. 
Reconsidering them romantically, he hung 
the nudity of his harsh judgment with 
concealing drapes, letting their figures 
roam about in his feelings at will. There 
were certain corners of the town which 
already their images seemed to haunt, and, 
of course, the Associacio would never 
again belong to him alone. 

All of this he remembered as their guide 
drove them into a secret part of the jungle 
country. When the car could go no far- 
ther, they went on foot for about half an 
hour, the difficulty of approach along a 
steep, stony path through the dense night 
increasing their expectancy. Soon they 
heard the monotonous throbbing of the 
drums, an even pressure of sound swelling 
the pouch of darkness. 

In a candle-lit, palm-thatched shack 
the voodoo ritual was approaching climax. 
The pai de santo, a tall, lean, muscular 
man, exhorted the chosen to yield them- 
selves to the orixds, working for possession 
of one of the sons or daughters. The men 
flung their arms up in the air or bolted 
up from the ground like an emission of the 
crowd, and the fat Negresses moaned and 
shuddered beneath the cascading eruption 
of feeling. As Nathan explained to them, 
for every saint in the Catholic church 
there had been found a kindred deity in 
the old mythology: Xangé, Oxun, Anam- 
“The church doesn’t 


care,” he said, “as long as they come to 


burucu, Yanson. 


mass. Some of the priests believe in the 
candomblé themselves, After all, you can’t 
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blame them. They have it in their blood. 
It’s the religion beneath religion.” 

“Yes, perhaps,” Daniels said. “But it’s 
terrible to think that this morning they 
were saying their Ave Marias.” 

“If you ask me,” Pennypacker snorted, 
“all they want is a big jolt. And, boy, are 
they getting it! Feel like jumpin’ in there 
and cuttin’ a rug with ’em myself.” 

One of the women was “taken,” falling 
in a swoon with eyeballs turned. Two men 
hauled her away to the sacred hut to lie 
in a trance and the exorcism continued 
with sprinkling of water on the ground 
and the casting down of seed. Others 
jammed into the little shanty until it 
seemed that a noose was tightening around 
the walls, tying the struggling bodies into 
a throbbing whole. 

Mrs. Velma began to boil over. 

“Oh, Dr. Kinberg, this is simply ter- 
rific,” she cried. “It’s just like the darkies 
getting religion at home. It always works 


me up. I declare, you better get me away 
from here soon, or I'll be down there roll- 
ing too!” 

“It almost sends you, doesn’t it?” Na- 


than said, laughing excitedly. “Those 


drums really beat you to a pulp.” 

He looked at his companions—they 
were worked up, they were not as far from 
being taken as they thought. He knew 
that they shared with him the quickening 
breath, the tumid feeling of life. They, 
too, had drunk the blood of the goat. 
Even Daniels was affected and in tune. 
Nathan handed him a cup of the com- 
munal cachaca that was being passed 
around, and he took a token-sip. But when 
the air grew more fetid and close as if the 
turning and twisting of the bodies had 
cast up a kind of smoke, he stepped back, 
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looking remote and whiter than ever be- 
fore, standing at the far edge of the circle 
like an idol toward which the orgy worked, 
beyond the haze of conception. God damn 
him, Nathan thought, and would have 
liked to have leaped upon him and tum- 
bled him down into the turmoil of noise 
and motion. 

It had reminded him curiously of years 
ago in the shower room of the high school 
after gym class when the boys indulged 
in horseplay, popping each other with 
towels. But there was one boy who stood 
aloof from it all and whom no one dared 
to touch. He was the biggest boy and also 
the best athlete in the class, fuli of assur- 
ance beyond his years, conveying his su- 
periority casually like a man among ado- 
lescents, and Nathan had revered and 
hated him. 

On the way back to the car, Mrs. Velma 
and Pennypacker walked ahead limply to- 
gether though Pennypacker’s voice still 
droned on like a tired little gnat. In the 
early morning light the growth-tangle 
loomed clearer, fitting images to the feel 
of the thongs of grass and branches that 
slapped them gently on all sides. They 
could see the bright red cones of the ba- 
nana hanging down almost grossly and 
the fern-mat of the forest floor which 
stretched out endlessly around them like 
a brutal invitation to lie down forever. 
But, as he walked along silently with Dan- 
iels, Nathan felt exhilarated and keyed up 
—he had not been released, he had been 
awakened. The tread of his feet brought 
“contact” again, and the mild flagellation 
of the brush was the kind of caressive evi- 
dence that he longed for. 

Yet he knew that with the others it was 
different. Mrs. Velma and Pennypacker 
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were tired; they had had quite a “bang.” 
But all that had happened to them betore 
was so much more important than tonight. 
Tomorrow they would wake up in focus 
again. All her life Mrs. Velma would be 
looking for towers of strength to lean 
against, and Pennypacker, of course, 
would count those angels on the head of 
a pin sooner or later. 

But Daniels, who said nothing now, was 
another matter. From time to time, a rut 
threw one against the other, jolting them, 
and they made strange friction together, 
walking mainly apart through the morn- 
ing that did not want to come. Nathan's 
wavering new feeling of friendship for 
him had returned with his longing for sun- 
light and the warm, yellow stirring of ap- 
petite through all his being. He no longer 
seemed an enemy, and Nathan wondered 
why it had taken so long to see that. Why 
was it so difficult to realize that one wres- 
tled on the ground alone? He was glad, 
though, that he had shown Daniels the 
“pit” of the city, and would have liked to 
talk to him now about what he had seen 
there, but knew that was not possible for 
either of them. 


NEXT MORNING before he took them to 
the airport, Nathan asked the cab driver 
to take a turn around town. It was a be- 
nign day, flawlessly clear and soft, perfect 


for the gentle little collapse into nostalgia 


which often afflicts the traveler. They 


stopped at one or two of the finer 
churches, and Daniels piled out with Na- 
than to take a look. Nathan 


“caught” him for the last time as he stooc 
ght” him for the last t I 1 


farewell 
scanning the church, feeling the texture 
of its walls, his hand making his whole 


body seem like a larger hand caressing the 
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ancient, embedded soul of the old build- 
ing. It was a perfect place for a vista of 
the city, though to Nathan the churches 
looked unusuaily gaunt and tired as if the 
sustaining spire of life within them had 
fallen back into the folds of itself. Below, 
the gloss and green of earth seemed fat 
with the drainage of their towers. 

At the airport, when Daniels shook 
hands, he said with his fine smile, “Re- 
member, Nathan, you’re going to let me 
hear from you.” Mrs. Velma gave him a 
kiss, and even Pennypacker managed a 
burlesque of the abrago. And then they 
were gone, their plane swallowed back 
through the wound in the sky which it 
had made some weeks before. They would 
set down in Rio before dark and the city 
would claim them again as though for 
whatever was to happen to them there was 
still time. 

Nathan wondered if Daniels would 
really answer if he wrote. The threads 
from one life to another were so tenuous 
it was easier in the end to spin them into 
a cocoon. And finally you had a city to 
yourself that did not call you back nor 
send you into exile for it was there with 
vou wherever you went. 


But he would write certainly—he was 
surely that sort. And Nathan would wait 
in the old city, listening for a voice that 
would call to him across space like an echo 
of acry raised long ago when he had hoped 
that many voices, a taunting, seductive 
chorus, filled the woods with so many 
lurking friendships to which courage and 
desire might lead him. All that he had be- 
come would be concentrated in that wait- 
ing, everything that had gone under- 
ground now exposed and drinking in this 
lovely air. 

Behind him, as the wind stirred, there 
was an undulant shuddering in the leaves 
as if the forests of Brazil whispered 
through the nearest trees that he belonged 
to them, and the smell of the land arose 
with almost anesthetic richness. He had 
no right to feel, to be, to endure thus. It 
was simply that he did. As he looked away 
from the sky, down beside hirn at a white 
lily growing near the path, he saw it in 
enormous and breathtaking detail as un- 
der a magnifying glass which excluded all 


else, an ecstatic white gasp of growth 


where he was contained by some love 
which knew no bounds. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


How Big a Bogey Is Secularism? 


JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON 


FOR TOO MANY YEARS “secularism” has been 
a favorite whipping boy of too many church- 
men. Whatever the righteous justification for 
combating certain secularists of the purely 
negative variety, the fighting churchmen have 
undoubtedly veered toward a most illogical 
position in their belligerency in respect to other 
varieties of secularism. 

For one thing, our American governmental 
system and our public schools, being ad- 
mittedly secular, must fall under censure— 
if not oucright condemnation—should the con- 
tentions of these hostile churchmen be ac- 
cepted. 

For another thing, the churchmen, all un- 
consciously, have been doing a disservice to the 
institutions of religion which they zealously 
cherish. They have become cliché-victims, glib 
repeaters of a catchword, accepted at second 
hand, which makes them the unwitting de- 
stroyers of freedom. 

Is this judgment too harsh, too nearly dog- 
matic, or may it be the result of adequate 
study and sufficient observation? 

It may be that some will chide that I am 
unfit to indict them, inasmuch as I have been 
involved in the controversy over this question. 
In self-defense let me state at the outset that 
I was once so deeply sympathetic with those 
I now arraign that it has required years of 
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experience with the outworkings of their 
errors for me to venture upon the judgment 
I have just expressed with full awareness of 
its reception. 

As late as 1950, when I preached the com- 
mencement sermon at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary on the subject of ‘Sanc- 
tifying the Secular,” I was still clinging to the 
popular attitude. True, | was on the right track, 
I think, in emphasizing the slogan of the 
Protestant Reformation, ‘the sacredness of the 
secular,” but | was far amiss in treating all 
secularism without critical distinction of its 
different forms. I felt, however, a measure of 
security in my position when the Freedoms 
Foundation honored me with an award for 
the widely published sermon. The Baptist 
General Convention of Texas, approving it, 
printed a handsome edition and circulated a 
hundred until Mrs. 
Agnes E. Meyer, respected author and pub- 
lisher, and a Lutheran, later pointed out to me 
my shortcomings was I able to clarify my 
thinking. 


thousand copies. Not 


Incidentally, I tried thereafter to write 
more circumspectly in my little volume, 
America’s Way in Church, State and Society. 
In that book I attempted to show that the 
real enemy of religion is not secularism but 
materialism—both practical and philosophical 
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materialism. I insisted that the complaining 
churchmen actually mean materialism when 
they denounce secularism. In other ways I 
have since tried to atone for my error com- 
mitted in the sermon and elsewhere. 

One conspicuous example of the continued 
indiscriminate assaults on secularism by 
churchmen was furnished by Dr. Harold J. 
Ockenga, minister of the Park Street Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, a church formerly 
known as “Brimstone Corner” when Lyman 
Beecher held forth there. In an address be- 
fore two thousand people in Constitution 
Hall, Washington, D.C., on January 20, 
1955, Dr. Ockenga said: 


Secularism holds that man and the world are 
the measure of all that is true and right and 
that there is no order beyond nature. 

We have overemphasized the sectarian dan- 
ger to the exclusion of the secular danger. Both 
perils need to be faced. Both are equally dan- 
gerous, and the pendulum has been swinging 
too far in the direction of a secular state. We 
have been meeting sectarianism by a frontal 
defense of debate, controversy and legal action, 
but we have allowed secularism to infiltrate our 
defenses. 


The reader will note the speaker's faulty 
definition of secularism, which constituted the 
premise on which he based his wholesale denun- 
ciation and set up his bogey. 

A second example may be found in the an- 
nual pronouncement issued by the Roman 
hierarchy from the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C., in November, 
1947. In it the bishops and cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic church in the United States 
declared, “Separation of church and state is a 
mere figure of speech, the shibboleth of doctri- 
naire secularists.” 

In the light of these two examples, to say 
nothing of countless others which might be 
cited, it is evident that “secularism” presents 
something of a semantic problem. Before ade- 
quate consideration can be given the momen- 
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tous question of secularism, we must undertake 
to arrive at an accurate definition of the word 
itself. 

In general “secular” signifies all that is not 
under church control. Thus we speak of com- 
mercial business as being secular, not meaning 
that it is all irreligious and at enmity with 
God, but that it is not conducted under official 
control of the church, even where it is moti- 
vated by Christian principles and animated by 
the Christian spirit. 

This is the sense in which Roger Williams, a 
fervent Christian and clergyman, applied the 
word to the civil state. In his first Providence 
Covenant, 1636, it was stipulated that the gov- 
ernment instituted by the settlers would have 
to do “with civil things only.” Upon this basis 
the government of the Rhode Island Colony 
was set up, to become the first state in modern 
history from which church control was eli- 
minated. Rhode Island’s plan subsequently be- 
came the pattern of the American Republic. 

“Civil states,” said Williams, “cannot show 
a commission, instructions or promise given 
them by the Son of God. No civil state can be 
truly called Christian, though Christians may 
be in it.”” He asserted that non-Christians are 
capable of administering civil government, as 
shown in many lands. This, he insisted, in no 
way hinders the civil state from countenanc- 
ing, permitting, and protecting the rights of 
all churches and religious-minded citizens. It 
simply makes clear that the basis of member- 
ship in church and state being different and the 
functions of the two being quite different, the 
two should be separate, not in hostility but in 
co-operation. 

Martin Luther, who supported union of 
church and state, had to concede that the state 
can never be specifically Christian and that 
Turks as well as Christians are perfectly com- 
petent to administer sound political govern- 
ment. But, as Roland Bainton has pointed out, 
“Emancipation from church control inevit- 


ably means secularization of the state.” Are not 
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all true Americans for that kind of seculariza- 
tion? 

When state-owned and controlled schools 
were started in the United States, it soon be- 
came apparent that they could not remain sec 
tarian; hence the constitutions of the several 
states prohibited sectarian teaching in them and 
forbade the allocation of public tax funds to 
private or church schools. 

The designation ‘Secular Schools” was ori- 
ginally devised by G. L. Holyoake in England 
for institutions held by all the people but 
existing in communities where marked and 
multiple differences in religious belief among 
the people rendered it impracticable to establish 
in them the doctrines of any one group of re 
ligious believers. The term seemed a good one, 
and we adopted it in our country as a happy 
solution of our difficulties. In no proper way 
could it be said that in calling the schools secu- 
lar we proclaimed them atheistic or godless 
The United States Supreme Court has re 
peatedly refuted such a suggestion. No one will 
dispute the existence of a problem in this area. 
lhe failure so far to solve the problem has not, 
however, hampered materially that teaching of 
moral and spiritual values which has enabled 
our public schools to continue to produce good 
citizens and to promote democracy and 
strengthen national unity. 

Professor H. M. Kallen has written a book 
called Secularism Is the Will of God. If, indeed, 
separation of church and state has proved bes: 
for the state and best for the church, why 
shouldn't he make the statement contained in 
his title? And if it has proved best to exclude 
sectarianism from the public schools, why 
shouldn't he feel that this arrangement ex 
presses the will of God? 

This immediately introduces us to the other 
ideas inherent in secularism. “The ultra-ortho 
dox,”” writes W. E. Garrison, literary editor of 


the Christian Century, ‘use the word as a term 


of opprobrium to denote any doctrine, attitude 


or state of mind which finds positive values in 
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anything that natural man does or can do.”’ 
Under this conception of secularism may be in- 
cluded scientific humanism, materialism, exist- 
entialism, democratic idealism, “utopian opti- 
mism,” belief in progress, and historical criti- 
cism—in short, everything that does not grow 
out of a special divine revelation that is church 
sponsored. 

A more radical definition would be, “Life 
organized without regard to God.” This, of 
course, imphes either denial or defiance of God. 
It goes much farther in its concept than the 
philosophy of the creedal humanist, who in- 
sists that he does not deny God or immortality 
but is interested only in what man as a self- 
sufhcient being may do in this world during 
life in it. “Life organized without God” may 
be practiced by not a few people—a lot of 
them church members—but those who profess 
it as a formal creed are scarce, except among 
Russian Communists. 

What then? It is not possible to prove that 
every form of secularism listed under the term 
by the ultra orthodox denies a special revela 
tion, saving grace, or theistic beliefs, Some of 
the isms in the fist definitely do repudiate re 
liance upon God. I certainly offer no defense 
of them. But does that warrant a blanket de 
nunciation of all? May we not more justly say 
that secularism as a rule asserts the natural man 
has valid powers which give him access to truth 
and by his own efforts he can make some real 
contributions to the welfare of himself and his 
fellows? 

On this basis Luther worked with Erasmus 
the humanist. Most of us would agree that the 
Renaissance joined hand in hand with the Re 
formation to procure untold blessings for hu 
manity. On such a basis the renowned mis 
sionary of the Midwest, John Mason Peck, wel 
comed Daniel Boone the unchurched pioneers 
man as a co-worker in building a good society 
and wrote a biography of Boone extolling his 
virtues. It was in like manner that Peck re 


garded Robert Dale Owen, founder of a utop 
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ian colony at New Harmony, Indiana. While 
vigorously refuting the atheism rampant in the 
colony, Peck co-operated with Owen in secur- 
ing the Indiana constitution which extended 
women’s property rights and prohibited human 
slavery. 

If we should desire a scriptural parallel, we 
might cite King Hiram of Tyre helping King 
Solomon to build the temple in Jerusalem, ex- 
cept that this example is complicated by the 
fact that the Jews then had union of church 
and state. 

It is true that churchmen have at times 
claimed more for the attainments of their faith 
than the facts warranted. A little more hu- 
mility would have worked better for their 
churches. Should they not have commended 
those beneficent creative thinkers, inventors, 
artists, and scientists who have wrought out- 
side the church? Had they done so, all these 
creative geniuses might have done even better 
with the blessing of the church. I believe that 
the lack of balance between natural science 
and religion which so many of us presently 
deplore could thus be corrected. 

There are hopeful signs of a better day. These 
may mean that the prevalent illusion as to 
secularism is beginning to fade. For example, 
the Roman Catholic church, which has con- 
sistently focalized its strategic attacks upon 
secularism as mankind's worst enemy, is chang- 
ing its target. In the pronouncement of the 
hierarchy issued from Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1954, the bishops and cardinals cited ma- 
terialism as “the enemy that seeks to destroy us 
—the real enemy.” Although they still de- 
plored “a secularized church” and “‘a godless 
system of education,” their main point was 
that “atheistic materialism is the source of that 
weakness which is causing so much concern to 
men.”” How refreshing! 

So much for the Roman Catholics. What of 
the Protestants? A significant answer may be 
found in a series of lectures delivered a little 


while ago at Colgate Rochester Divinity 
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School. The lecturer was Professor Edwin E. 
Aubrey, a competent scholar and a representa- 


tive Christian leader. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Crozer Theological Seminary and 
is currently professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Professor Aubrey told his audience that it is 
European Continental theologians who have 
made the most vigorous attacks on secularism. 
Unfortunately the European outcry has domi- 
nated the World Council of Churches, as evi- 
denced by the indiscriminate use of the term 
secularism in the lingo of the Chicago assembly 
of 1954. “The basic issue,” declared Dr. 
Aubrey, 


is the nature of culture. If culture is the mani- 
festation of creative activity, then it is a part 
of nature and we are driven back to the con- 
ception of nature and creation. And if crea- 
tion was the work of God, then, even though 
man may have “fallen” by the attempt to dis- 
own his Creator, the world has its certain re- 
flections of the creative activity of God. This 
is seen in the discussions of the Middle Ages re- 
garding the relation of the natural law to the 
divine law, where natural law was aceepted as 
valid since it was just so much of the eternal 
law of God as man could grasp with his rea- 
son. God has not left himself without a witness 
in the world as rationally conceived and this 
includes historic cultures. The problem thus 
becomes that of establishing contact between 
the special revelation of God to man in the 
Bible and in Jesus Christ and the general revel- 
ation of God in the realm of human rational 
endeavor. 


The argument seems sound to me, for 1 can- 
not go along with those who deny any general 
revelation in nature. I am not willing to give 
the authority of “experience-in-general,” as 
Aubrey calls it, as high a rating as the authority 
of the Bible and the authority of religious ex- 
perience, but I am unwilling to affirm that it 
has no authority at all. 

If Dr. Aubrey had accomplished nothing else 
in his lectures than to portray the emancipa- 
tion of culture by the Renaissance, I would still 
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be grateful to him. But in one superb lecture, 
which he titled “The Secular Involvement of 
Religion,” he offered incontrovertible proof 
that the churches have never been able to sep- 
arate themselves from secular forces in his- 
tory. Instead there has always been a con- 
stant interaction between the two, and the 
churches have absorbed so much from the secu- 
lar forces that they can never sufficiently ac- 
knowledge the immensity of their debt. There 
can be only one conclusion from all this, and 
that is that there are spiritual values in secular 
movements. A true Christian strategy would 
be found in a sincere appreciation of them in- 
stead of a vehement denunciation. The failure 


of the churches to take this attitude subjects 


Knock on Wood 


JESSE STUART 


WHEN A MAN IS LUCKY there’s an old supersti- 
tion he has knocked on wood. I’ve knocked on 
wood many times. Back at a time I don’t re- 
member, 1908, when my father and mother 
lived in a one-room shack near the coal mine, 
I was sick with something my mother called 
summer-complaint. Once when she went to 
the bed to pick me up my mother thought I 
was dead. I was just a little over a year old 
then. She ran from the shack with me in her 
arms and started to the coal mine where my 
father was back in the hill digging coal. Her 
youngest brother, Uncle Jiles Hilton, stopped 
her. Uncle Jiles took me from her arms, and 
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them to the charge that they are, as Dr. Au- 
brey says, ‘masking under the guise of a con- 
cern for Christian values their uneasiness about 
critical study of religious ideas in the class- 
rooms of philosophy or sociology or biology or 
history.” 

Who can confute Aubrey’s conclusion, “The 
problem is deeper than vocabulary and de- 
mands a reorientation of the churches’ approach 
to the mind of today’? This, in my belief, will 
not spell loss to religion, but gain; it will not 
imply lessening of religion's power but cheer- 
ful recognition of what it has all along been en- 
joying. It may even induce a profounder pas- 
sion for evangelism and a more effective wit- 


ness from its missionaries. 


laid me on a table. He worked with me until 
he could see that I was breathing. Mom lost 
control of herself when she thought her first- 
born son was gone. But Uncle Jiles never got 
excited about very many things. He was back 
on a furlough from the Marines just at the 
right time to save my life. This was luck I 
don’t remember. 

I grew like any normal child, ran, played, 
talked, and had a better time than most. But 
once | ventured away from the three-room 
house we'd moved to down in W-Hollow. And 
I made the mistake of lying down on my belly 
across the roots of an old tree and drinking 
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from a stream. It was pretty, cool, blue water, 


and I was thirsty. | got typhoid fever, lost my 
hair, had to be lifted in a sheet, but I finally 


pulled through. I had to learn to walk again. 
I was over six months pulling through this one. 
Before | was nine | was miles away from home 
in the woods and was thirsty. This time I lay 
down over a log and drank of water that bub- 
bled just a few feet away from the rocks. It 
was typhoid again, for me, which didn’t hurt 
as much as the first time. In later years, I've 
been told by doctors in Scotland and America 
that my stomach was slowed by typhoid fever. 

In my senior year in Greenup High School, I 
started spitting up blood. It was in the autumn, 
in football season, and I thought it was caused 
by a fellow who broke through our line once 
and roughed me up when I was trying to punt. 
He pushed me back into the goal post from 
our one-yard line after | got away a wobbly 
punt. After he smeared me, I got up and 
coughed. I spit up blood. First I thought he'd 
loosened my teeth. I felt of them and they 
were firm in my mouth. 

The fifteen-yard penalty his team drew for 
unnecessary roughness was not enough. Before 
the game was over I tackled him hard enough 
to even the score between us. But after the 
game I learned the blood didn’t come from my 
mouth. I was hurt inside. And during most of 
my senior year I coughed up blood. We didn’t 
have health doctors and nurses then and | 
didn't tell anybody about it. I felt that I was 
going to be all right. By the time I graduated 
I wasn’t coughing up any more blood. I knew 
the guy who had roughed me up had hurt me 
internally. And what had been wrong with me 
had healed by now. I knew I was okay. 

In Fort Knox, when I was seventeen, we 
were on the rifle range. | was marking scores 
for one in our company who couldn’t hit the 
target. He was afraid of a rifle. He turned 
around toward me and squeezed the trigger. 
I heard the rifle snap. I grabbed his rifle and 
worked the bolt which discharged the cartridge. 
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I looked at it. The cartridge had been snapped 
when the muzzle of his rifle was pointed right 
at my chest. I put this cartridge in his rifle, 
aimed at his target, fired, and made his only 
bull’s-eye. After this I got too nervous to 
shoot, when it was my turn. I was very lucky— 
powder just didn’t burn when I was the target. 


WHEN I WAS EIGHTEEN, I was taken off the 
hammer in the steel mill one aight and put 
on a forge where I used a sledge hammer. At 
the air hammer, when a big slab of white-hot 
steel was brought from the furnace with giant 
tongs and laid upon the hammer to pound 
and shape into a railroad car axle or some 
other large item, I held cold steel bars beside 
the hot steel to keep the ten-ton hammer 
from smashing it flat. This was dangerous 
work. But I knew how to stand, and the 
right size bars to grab and use in a hurry. 
More than once I was lucky when the big 
hammer knocked the bar from my hand and 
sent it across the blacksmith shop. I showed 
the fellow who took my place how to stand 
and warned him. He didn’t last the night. 
He made the mistake of getting up in front of 
the bar he was holding. The mighty hammer 
came down and rammed the bar into his in- 
testines. An investigation of this accident 
showed he was a careful man and that any- 
body who had been there on the job would 
have been killed. That was my first night off 
the air hammer in six months. I worked seven 
nights a week too. When I carried shovels of 
dirt to put over the puddle of blood he left 
on the blacksmith floor, | thought this could 
well have been my blood. He was unlucky. 
I was lucky. I often thought about this. 
After working at the steel mills I went to 
college. I finished college, and came home and 
taught school. I taught a one-room rural high 
school. Then I taught in Greenup High 
School. Later I was made principal of Mc- 
Kell High School. Our county had a health 
nurse and she wanted to test McKell High 
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School pupils for TB. My pupils were a little 
reluctant to take this test. | walked up first 
because I knew there wasn’t anything wrong 
with me. My pupils followed. 

Three days later my arm was sore, red, and 
swollen. I couldn't figure what was causing 
the trouble until three of our pupils (out of 
three hundred) had arms like mine. I went to 
the Health Clinic at Greenup to be examined. 
We had tested four-plus, as high as a test 
could be in positive reaction. The two doctors 
and four nurses let me see an X-ray Ill never 
forget. It was an X-ray of my right lung. 
I'd never heard of scar tissue before. Well, it 
showed in this X-ray. My right lung was 
almost filled with scar tissue. One of the doc- 
tors asked me if there was any time in my 
youth I could remember spitting up blood. 
I told him there was. I didn’t tell him I had 
thought a football player from a neighboring 
town caused my trouble. Of the three pupils 
whose test was four-plus, the same as mine, 
two are dead, and the other recovered in 
Arizona. The doctors and nurses told me | 
too had had TB when I was in high school 
but my system had been strong enough to 
throw it off. I really knocked on the school 
house door after this one. 

I certainly didn’t look like one who had 
ever had TB. I weighed 220 pounds. I was 
strong and muscular. There wasn’t a man in 
this area who could put my shoulders down 
flat on the floor. There wasn’t a man my size 
who could outlift me. I never worked with a 
man who could make more crossties or cut 
more corn and timber than I could. No on 
ever surpassed me with a hoe, but two equaled 
me. When | plowed with a team, I never wor 
ried about myself—I always watched the team. 
I could eat as much as two men, drink as 
much coffee, smoke as much, and do more 
physical labor than the average three men 
could do. 

Still demands were circulated after my posi- 


tive reaction to the TB test that I should re 
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sign as principal of McKell High School. But 
one evening two men came to a McKell High 
School musical program. They began using 
abusive language and | asked them to leave. 
The larger one called me a schoolteacher s.0.b., 
and wanted his money back. He got it back. 
ihen I went outside with him. Just as he 
rammed his hand into his pocket I gave him 
everything | had and placed the lick just about 
right. He slumped against the schoolhouse wall. 
Lhe sheriff was phoned tor and arrived just as 
he was coming to. There could be no mistaken 
evidence on this one. His hand sull gripped 
his .38. Mine was a lucky lick. He lost three 
molars and I only got stove-back knuckles. 
All the rumors that I was a sickly man were 
silenced now. 


IN 1938 I started a newspaper and was hit over 
the head because of an editorial. My attacker 
followed me very quietly until | had my back 
turned and then he let me have it. He hit me 
with a blackjack made trom a picce of steel. He 
laid my head open to the skull in three places. 
1 got him by the neck, although | was dazed, 
and I had his tongue choked out when I was 
pulled off of him, Later, when he was tried tor 
assault and battery, the doctor who had cleated 
my scalp back together testified on a witness 
stand that the punishment I had received from 
those blackjack blows would have killed an 
ordinary man. He testified he didn’t see how 
I stood the blows. But I had. I suffered loss 
of memory for awhile. But I pulled out of 
this one too. 

Once California with 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Voiers, my wife 
Naomi and I agreed to go to Mexico City. 


returning from 


South of Villa Amada we were driving very 


fast and a front tire blew out. We left the road 
and turned over seven and a half times. (I later 
counted the marks the opened door made each 
time the car went over.) Mr. Voiers was 
thrown out and suffered a brain concussion. 
When | came to, I carried Naomi, who was 


unconscious, from the back seat through the 
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small opening of the front door. I laid her on 
a car seat. Then I brought Mr. Voiers, who was 
unconscious too, from the front seat. A Mexi- 
can farmer came by and with almost super- 
human strength the two of us turned the big 
car over on its wheels. Mr. Voiers had bought 
it new for this trip. He later sold it for fifty 
dollars for junk. The radio and steering wheel 
were still good. People stopped and wondered 
how four people came from it alive. We were 
lucky. I said a prayer on this one as I watched 
over two stretcher cases and one of brain con- 
cussion on our way to Texas. 

Then I spent two years in a place of the 
least danger I have ever known, This was in 
the United States Naval Reserve during World 
War II. But once when I was stationed in 
Washington, D.C., where I lived with my 
wife and daughter, I got a furlough to come 
back to Kentucky and see my parents. Two 
C & O trains left Washington at approxi- 
mately six and nine o'clock, and my ticket 
was good on either train. I must have knocked 
on wood. I was eager to return to Kentucky 
to see my parents but something told me not 
to take the six o’clock train. I told my wife 
so. Later I called a taxi and went to Union 
Station and caught the nine o'clock train. The 
six o'clock train hit a rockslide and I don’t 
know how many were killed or shaken up. 
Our train, which followed, was routed down 
through Virginia via Roanoke and down the 
Big Sandy River through Welch, West Vir- 
ginia, and over the L & N tracks to Kenova, 
where we got back to the C & O again. I got 
home sixteen hours late, but I made it alive. 


AT THE AGE OF FoRTY I could lift four hun- 
dred pounds. I could do more hard labor than 
any man I knew, young, middle-aged, or old. 
Old George Alexander and I went to the tim- 
ber woods and cut eighty-seven logs in a short 
winter day. This was upon the highest hilltop 
on my farm. An icy wind was blowing strong 
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and it was sub-zero weather. He told me how 
men could take it in old days. I told him the 
men of today could stand it too. Coffee froze 
in our lunch pails. Up until this time I was 
only in a hospital long enough to have my 
head X-rayed and my scalp wounds cleated 
together after I had been blackjacked. Only 
when I had typhoid twice was I forced to go 
to bed in daylight hours. 

In 1953, when I was writing a novel, I 
needed a typewriter ribbon. I drove to Greenup 
and looked the town over trying to find a new 
one. I couldn’t. Then I visited three secre- 
taries in the town, thinking one might have 
an extra ribbon. But they didn’t. I wanted 
to get back to my novel. I started driving in 
a hurry to Ashland, Kentucky. 

Just before one reaches an overpass into 
Ashland on Route 23, the road goes up a hill, 
then around a steep bluff where it was cut 
from the sandstone cliffs. The great sandstones 
hang high above the highway. I was driving 
at a good rate of speed on this part of the road 
when more than a thousand tons of sandstone 
tore loose from the cliffs and dropped onto the 
highway right in front of me. The giant stones 
completely filled the highway. I rammed my 
brake on and slid into a big rock, and then I 
shot the car into reverse and backed in a hurry. 
As I moved back, more sandstone fell where 
I'd stopped and shifted into reverse. In an- 
other half-second, a second at the most, my 
car would have been flattened like a pancake 


on the highway. It was a close squeeze but I 


missed. I was a lucky man again. I couldn’t 
wait to knock on wood after this one. My 
steering wheel was plastic. I knew substitutes 
didn’t count. 

On October 8, 1954, | pounded the lectern 
in an hour's talk I gave to the teachers of west- 
ern Kentucky. I was speaking to them in the 
Murray College Auditorium. After this talk 
was over, I walked outside the auditorium 
and collapsed. 


Since this experience I have learned that a 
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coronary occlusion is one of the most often 
fatal of all heart troubles. With the extensive 
damage I had had in two parts of the heart, | 
was given one chance out of a thousand to 
live by one doctor. It was a snail’s pace for 
hours, days, then weeks and months in the 
hospital and later convalescing at home. This 
was really a close call but I’ve made it. I had 
to learn to walk again for the third time. 

I am now able to take longer walks here 
in the woods on my farm. Spring is here as 
I am writing this. The ground is warm again, 
skies are often blue and the winds are balmy. 


Wild flowers are in bloom. Trees have leafed. 
I walk beneath the clean green trees. 1 exam- 
ine bark, bud, and leaf on each shrub and tree. 
I walk along and lay my hands upon the 
smooth and rough bark of my old friends. I've 
known them since before they became giants, 
back in 1915, when I used to go after the 
cows in this pasture. When I am among them, 
I laugh a lot. I never think about what is 
going to happen to me next. This would be 
getting ahead of schedule. I touch them and 
tell them I am a lucky man. I tell them I am 
one in a thousand. 


The Thirties in Partial Perspective 


LOUIS FILLER 


THERE IS a question at the bottom of Mur- 
ray Kempton’s new book’ which merits the 
ultimate thought of every reader. Unhappily, 
I have not seen it faced in any review which 
I have read, in any form meriting—not atten- 
tion, for they all merit attention—but regard. 
The question is, simply, whether communism 
as a movement, or Communists as a social com- 
ponent, had any effective relationship to Amer- 
icans in the 1930's. No, says Mr. Kempton: 
“{T|he reality, as we know it now, is that 
most people are neutral. Only the very few give 
their lives to the myth of any decade; and, in 
America, only a limited few lived by the myth 
of the thirties.” 


1Murray Kempton, Part of Our Time: Some Monu- 
ments and Ruins of the Thirties, Simon and Schuster, 
New York, $4.00. 
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Again, and more particularly: “The black, 
avenging army [of labor] had not come to 
overthrow the earth; it asked no more than 
a place in the sun.” Even more palpably, this 
attitude could be related to our middle-class 
elements, to Negroes, to women. It was, then, 
according to this version, only a very few 
Americans who had “asked” for more than a 
place in the sun—who had, that is to say, 
welcomed Communists or the idea of commu- 
nism: that is what “overthrow the earth” 
means. It is this perspective which limits as 
with iron walls the value of what is, consid- 
ering the times we live in, a surprisingly 
varied and alive account of life and society 
as it functioned in our country in the 1930's 
and 1940's, and, though only in broken frag- 
ments, as it functions still. 
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The reader will notice my dates. The 
1930's” as a way of life as well as a period 
of time—what Eugene Lyons once ventured 
to call The Red Decade—end for Mr. Kemp- 
ton in 1939, with the Nazi-Soviet Pact. He 
sees “most people” of the 1930's on one side 
of the economic crisis, adjusting themselves to 
difficult social conditions as best they could, 
and the trivial few Communists and fellow- 
travelers on the other side of commitment to 
1939 suddenly 


confounded by the historic shift in Soviet 


revolution—all of them in 
foreign policy, from apparent antifascism, for 
better or worse, to naked “power politics.” At 
this point, presumably, the “1930's” conclude. 

But what permitted the Communists to 
flourish in the first place? What permitted 
them to obtain demonstrable power in our 
trade unions, our intellectual circles, even our 
Department of State? Mr. Kempton’s theory 
of social action does not begin to explain the 
fact that the same public which, in 1927, 
condoned, demanded, or could not stop the 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti, a few years 
after condoned, demanded, or could not stop 
the aggression of the Communists. There is 
only one explanation for this phenomenon 
given by Mr. Kempton, and that no more than 
implied; that a changing elite gives tone and 
direction to our socicty and its affairs, and 
that “the people” will follow any somehow 
successful leader, for a while. 

However, if there is any message at all in 
Mr. Kempton’s accounts of the dynamic left- 
wing leadership of the 1930's—of Lee Press- 
man, Joe Curran, Alger Hiss, the intellectual 
commissars, the Hollywood crowd, and the 
Washington conspirators—it is that they were 
anything but resourceful. Unless one calls it 
resourceful for them to have fed—and fed 
well—upon a social acceptability and readi- 
ness to be worked with or even led, by large 
elements of the public and their politicians 
and administrators. When and as that readi- 


ness failed them, they were through. But they 
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did not pass out of the picture suddenly and 
all together. True, some of them disappeared 
promptly, for lack of function, as individuals, 
even as groups. This happened to the so-called 
“‘Lovestoneites,”” who convened, late in the de- 
pression, publicly announced political bank- 
ruptcy, and disbanded. But others linked their 
talents and experience into the new demands, 
psychological and pragmatic, of the Grand 
Alliance. Still others lived to fight with more 
or less success and co-operation for what they 
claimed to be principles of free speech and 
civil liberties in the post-World War II years, 
in a social configuration which had once kept 
Representative Martin Dies in leash, but now 
gave Senator Joseph R. McCarthy a wild mo- 
ment of abandon. Not a few of them are in 
good social odor today, in their innocuous (and 
in some cases clownish) phase, interpreted as 
having once entertained overgenerous or ex- 
cessive ideas, and under no obligation to ex- 
plain or rationalize their past views to ungen- 
erous Critics. 

Are “most people” always neutral, as Mr. 
Kempton must believe? (For he equates neu- 
trality with health: the American people were 
essentially sound; it was the Communists who 
were sick and eccentric.) Have they always 
been? We know, or ought to know, that when 
Woodrow Wilson, on a historic occasion, asked 
America to be neutral in fact as well as in 
name, it was dubiously “neutral,” in several 
senses; and that there is a real question as to 
how “neutral” Wilson was himself. Above all, 
there is a question of what type of “neutrality” 
it could be which would re-elect Wilson on 
the slogan, “He kept us out of war,” and then 
not only permit Wilson to declare a state of 
war to exist, but itself loosen a reign of terror 
against dissenters. 

Mr. Kempton has excellent insights; he 
makes brilliant connections in literature and 
life. He follows, for example, J. B. Matthews 
up and down his long road from professional 


fellow-travelerism to professional anticommu- 
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nism with the little and large details which 
make portraits memorable. Elizabeth Bentley, 
and her circle, if it can be called that, pass 
us by in his book in sad and shabby review. 
Our author makes striking contrasts between 
them and Walter Reuther, and others who are 
intended to remind us that all is far from 
lost, so far as liberalism is concerned: that such 
figures as Reuther mean more and represent 
more than the legions of the committed Com 
munists ever did. But Mr. Kempton knows 
too little about the social pressures which have 
weighed upon Americans in the past, to be able 
to examine them adequately in the present. 
In this, he is not alone. “The people” forget, 
too. But that does not necessarily make them 
neutral at any given time. “The people” are 
no more—or less—neutral than were the more 
evidently embattled elite of the 1930's, who 
have now retired into families, TV sets, and 
anonymity in the 1950's. What is missing at 
rock bottom, in Mr. Kempton’s version of 
“our time,” is the knowledge that his several 
decades are merely the latest of many Ameri- 
can decades, and that any real insight into 
our own can come only from seeing them in 
context. Our textbooks still discuss our mod- 
ern history gingerly, without considering the 
promise and threat of communism as pert of 
the whole. Mr. Kempton reverses the process, 
discussing the vivid manifestations of com- 
mitted protagonists without probing their re 
lationships with the alleged “neutrals.” 
Americans, elite and all, continue to seem 
satisfied with hit-or-miss pragmatic estimates 
of our current affairs. Mr. Kempton makes a 
courageous attempt to display the humanity 
which once stirred in the now apparently abor 
tive corpse of his 1930's. Unfortunately, his 
readers agree with him all too well: they agree 
that his aspects of the 1930’s were unrepre- 
sentative, insignificant, without present rele 
vance—at best, no more than a moral lesson 
that one must not get away from grass roots. 


They are willing to grant, apparently with Mr. 
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Kempton, that Richard H. Rovere, editor of 
the New Masses during 1938-39, and long 
since a New Yorker writer, is a “distinguished” 
contemporary publicist; | quote the following 
from Mr. Kempton directly as a sample of 
Rovere’s “distinguished” and uncorny com- 


mentary: 


The American intellectuals who fell hardest 
for Communism [who fell hardest | were men, 
not of aristocratic tastes in art but of tastes 
at once conventional and execrable. Many of 
them, of course, had no literary tastes of any 
sort. The reading matter of Communists was 
the dreariest kind of journalism. If they read 
poetry at all, it was likely to be Whittier and 
Sandburg, not Rimbaud and Ezra Pound... . 
The cultural tone they set in the thirties was 

deplorable because it was metallic and 
strident. Communist culture was not aristo- 
cratic; it was cheap and vulgar and corny. 


I will not here comment at length on these 
precious and distinguished views. If you be- 
lieve that mankind, as well as Con'fluence, 
which published Rovere’s views, clearly needs 
Rimbaud and Pound —and think you can 
prove it—well and good.’ I intend only to 


indicate that dancing on the grave of the liter- 


ary thirties, of the thirties generally, is easy: 


there is nothing easier. The point is that for 
Mr. Kempton it is also confusing. For, much 
as he would like to minimize the significance 
of communism in the thirties, he would like 
even more to hold up to admiration other 
aspects of the era—and it is sometimes hard 
to shake them free of all Communists. Also, 


‘Leshe Fiedler, reviewing Kempton in Commentary, 
September, 1955, would not be far from agreeing with 
this, I judge, for all that he also believes most people of 
brains and guts were likely to have been Communists in 
the 1930's. He also contributes to a vogue which has 
been recently brewing among the Illuminati. For who, 
after all, caught “the bitterness, the mad humor, the 
tempo” of the 1930's? “This uw, of course, Nathaniel 
Isic] West. * Readers who have, of course, not real 
ized this, will, hopefully, drop all else to find their “real 
sensibility and passion” depicted for all time in West's 
A Cool Million it seems too bad that littérateurs 
must do this sort of thing to defenseless and deceased 
authors 


they are controversial in other respects. Thus, 
Mr. Kempton argues for a 1930's which had 
been “an economic revolution at whose end 
children no longer worked in factories and 
assembly hands spoke unafraid to their fore- 
men.” Ah, Mr. Kempton, the 1930's also pro- 
duced “the Nazi underworld of America” 
which John Roy Carlson detailed in Under 
Cover; and they concluded in World War II. 
Was child labor ended because there was a 
moral revulsion against exploiting the helpless, 
or was it because grown men were fighting 
for available jobs? This matter of seeing the 
positive side of the picture should be done 
consistently, or not at all. We have forgotten 
that World War I gave us mass-production, 
woman suffrage, and the League of Nations. 
If we wish to make it our business to justify 
the 1930's, let us be generous, and pass justi- 
fication around. 

An acquaintance of mine, a professor in a 
university, and one of the ex-fellow-travelers 
who were, say I, as the sands on the American 
shores, has argued—privately; such informa- 
tion is not for the low-born and critical— 
that the procommunism trends of the 1930's 
were good. That they were not subversive, in 
that most of the people involved were not 
essentially interested in Russia or in commu- 
nism. They were interested in advancing them- 
selves, and communism represented one way 
for them to express their frustrations, to make 
their endangered and crushed interests known 
and respected. He equates their social response 
to crisis with the American Way—with the 
responses of the Jackson administrations, and 
with those of the Populists. All this, mind 
you, privately, not publicly. His argument 
goes on that once the oppressed individual of 
the 1930's was on his feet again, he naturally 
dropped his communist peccadilloes, and as- 
sumed a new and more conventional posture 
among other patriotic Americans. It should be 
noticed that my acquaintance is not talking of 


the masses, the Pee-pul, whose heart is sound 
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and in the right place. He is talking of his 
own kind: the university crowd, the intel- 
lectuals, the journalists and editors. And, un- 
like Mr. Kempton, he denies that they were 
sick, or living in a dream-world. 

The idea of making a convenience of an 
ideal and principle baffles me. The idea of 
dropping it when it has served its purpose, of 
letting others whom one has called friend, or 
comrade, but who have been less quick to re- 
sume successfully a conformistic stance—of 
letting such people take the rap for you, seems 
to me a degradation of human nature. The idea 
of equating the program of the Populists, 
forged in its time to express American needs, 
and flowing freely over into new times and 
newer programs, with the program of com- 
munism, forged to express apparent world 
needs, and sinking into furtive, empty-hearted 
and empty-headed conspiracy, would seem one 


reason why an intelligent person holding on to 


reality might properly despise history. For my 


acquaintance is a historian. His is a new type 
of disloyalty—not so much to the American 
government, though it is that in a basic way, 
as to co-workers, to fellow-citizens, and to hu- 
man reason. Those of us who believe that 
history is an urgent thing, meriting the most 
sincere and competent study, must reject such 
an antihumanistic, such an unintelligible and 
unintellectual formulation as the above, of the 
role of the intellectual, or others, in the 1930's 
and since. For it is my argument that the in- 
tellectuals were no different from their fel- 
lows, in method or ambitions. They merely 
used a different language in pursuit of them. 

This matter of fishing up good in the 1930's 
(and exorcising the bad as unrepresentative) 
will not hold up. Mr. Kempton has tried, I 
believe, to see his era whole. I here note one 
among a thousand possible details—his failure 
to mention Albert Halper as a significant 
novelist of the time—only in order to empha- 
size how much work there is still to be done 


in the field, if we are really interested in doing 
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it. Mr. Kempton’s chapter on the advance of 
the Negro in America (thanks, as he sees it, 
to the work of more conservative radicals in 
the 1930's) would ring more impressively, if 
one did not have so vivid a sense of the pres- 
ence of Emmett Till, and of the grim South 
Side of Chicago from which he came. Labor's 
latter-day advance would be more inspiring, 
if one did not recall that it was largely sparked 
by war production needs and sustained by re- 
lated government contracts, rather than by the 
shrewdness of the Reuthers. And that this 
advance of labor should, properly, bear some 
relationship to the economic status of migrant 
labor, the Indian, the wetback, the. . . 

It is Mr. Kempton’s I am sure unconsciously 
narrow and apologetic thinking which stops 
thought, and paves the way for voguish and 
essentially corrupted social action. It cannot 
be too often observed, too often demonstrated: 
It can happen again—the 1930's can happen 
again, just as the 1920's are happening again, 
now, before our eyes. (We tend to underrate 
the 1920’s. We forget that they, like the 
1930's, operated on a theory; and that their 
theory—of mass production and inevitably ex- 
panding economy—made a sort of sense, too. ) 
Hear a disinterested witness, Sergeant Lloyd 
W. Pate, who resisted indoctrination in a 


North Korean prison camp: 


During most of their lectures, [ the Commu- 
nists] bring up incidents from American his- 
tory and politics. Usually the Communist in- 
structors are much better educated on the facts 
than the average soldier and it is very easy 
for them to twist the facts around and meet 
their own needs... . 

I remember the line they were most success- 
ful with. They talked about our dumping food 
in the ocean to keep prices up. Very few sol- 
diers understood how price supports saved our 
farmers, and the Communists were able to 
convert some men on this point alone.* 


The entire article is of great interest, for what 
it says about Sergeant Pate, as well as of the 
3New York Herald Tribune, October 8, 1955. 
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more malleable privates, and what it suggests 
might happen to any of them, given proper 
circumstances. One should read, or at least 
glance at, the New International, Monthly Re- 
view, Masses and Mainstream, or Political Af- 
fairs, or even read certain articles in certain 
less apparently esoteric publications to realize 
that there are people and groups in our so- 
ciety today waiting to be filled spongelike 
with immediate issues and supporters. 

To how many actual, countable individuals 
did the “red decade” happen? The crowds 
which gathered at, and supported, Clifford 
Odets’ Waiting for Lefty—a phenomenon Mr. 
Kempton examines apart from the crowds— 
are dispersed into every type of American 
gathering and community. Were they neutral? 
Certainly, they were ignorant of their Ameri- 
can heritage, and unprincipled in their per- 
sonal operations, Mr. Kempton puts it his 


own way: “The Communists were a tiny frag- 


ment of the whole, but they were a majority 


of the committed.” This lack of commitment 
—to anything—on the part of the majority, 
this lack of determination to make sense of 
life, to live with integrity—this is what Mr. 
Kempton calls “neutrality,” and also “inno- 
cence.” I have students who say and write, 
on entering the general history course, without 
shame or a sense of oddness, “I haven’t studied 
American history” (it’s something in a book, 
you see), and “Why is history so dull?” and 
“What does it have to do with me?” They 
are “neutral,” too, by this definition, and they 
have a somewhat better claim to “innocence.” 
Literally, they know nothing about it. Heaven 
forbid they should hear anything about it 
from their elders. They will assume anything 
to be true which society will condone or ad- 
mire, and which will advance them by our 
standards. But they must be more than “neu- 
tral,” “innocent,” call it what you will, if we 
are not to blunder with them into further 


insignificance and social catastrophe. 


The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VI 


in America by Ferenc Molnar to entertain the 
Conference on a Saturday and to open the 
Theater ‘55 season on the following Monday. 
All this and the Conference, too. 

Burch brought it off, though, to the satis- 
faction of everybody. The Conference func- 
tioned smoothly in six different parts of the 
city and the play, titled Somebody, was ready 


for its Saturday matinee preview by a packed 


house of theater people who think they are 
pretty good themselves. 

The principal Conference speaker was that 
veteran of the little theater movement, Fred- 
eric McConnell of the Cleveland Playhouse, 
which is one of the oldest and most stable in 
the country. The theme of his address, packed 
with wit and documentation, was one that 
theater conferences frequently had heard but 
could not believe until recently. It was, in 
short, the fact that if any locality outside New 
York wants theater, it must make its own. In 
the 1920's this was a vision. Thirty-five years 
later it has become an American phenomenon 
of such proportions that New York now 
“wants in on it.” 

McConnell 


repertoire with surprising revelations of the 


reviewed commu nity theater 


popularity of “good” or literary plays. Bal- 
anced repertoire also means the presentation of 
the best Broadway discoveries to keep a com- 
munity abreast with theater in all aspects. But 
the old dependence on the latest sensation 
among Broadway titles is disappearing. Five 
years ago little theater directors went numb 
at the suggestion that they try new or unpro- 
duced plays, even those by unknown play- 
wrights. In the Hotel Adolphus Roof Garden 
in Dallas on November 3, 1955, the assembled 
directors were not only hospitable to the idea 
but had already pursued it on occasion with- 
out box-office disaster. 


What Broadway loftily has called “the 
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tributary theater” is no ionger “tributary.” It 
strikes out into new paths. It meets its com- 
munity cultural needs. It caters to localized 
interests and tastes without fear any longer 
that these might be called provincial. This was 
the message from McConnell, a man who has 
labored a lifetime to prove his point. 

At another session the delegates heard from 
George Hamlin, executive secretary of New 
York’s New 
pleaded further with the assembled play- 


Dramatists Committee. He 
makers to give production to new plays by 
unknown playwrights. He explained that the 
New Dramatists Committee consists of estab- 
lished producers, directors, and actors who 
work on a regular schedule with forty young 
authors admitted to “affiliation.” Their plays 
are given laboratory readings, panel discus- 
sions, and other reviews. 

Theater "55 made known that its second 
production of the season would be The World 
Is Yours by Gene Radano, a New York police- 
man with writing aspirations. A postscript is 
that The World Is Yours was mounted No- 
vember 28 for three weeks, was admired criti- 
cally and rather well-patronized for a Christ- 
mastide average. 

Another from New York was Willard 
Swire, executive secretary of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy (ANTA) who 
introduced the elaborate plan of his Congres- 
sionally-chartered organization to found a na- 
tional theater. New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and possibly Dallas will be designated as 
production centers to produce ten shows a 
season. These would be toured through a forty- 
city circuit. 

Swire pointed to ANTA’s most. salient 
achievement to date, the exportation of first- 
class American drama, ballet, and symphony 
organizations to fight Russia in the war for 
European and Asiatic affections. He reported 
that the Communist expenditure to date has 
been two billion dollars while the American 
has been $2,500,000. 
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Thereupon the Conference took its most 
emphatic action. It established a playwriting 
contest under the chairmanship of Gene Mc 
Kinney of the Baylor University drama de 
partment. The still-incubating Dallas Theater 
Center posted the $250 award, with funds pre- 
sented by Ted Dealey, president of the Dallas 
Morning News. 

The prize will go not to the author but to 
the community or college theater first produc 
ing the play. The author will have to get along 
on standard royalties and the possible publica- 
tion of his creation. The New Dramatists 
Committee in New York will assist in the se 
lection of the winning manuscript. Otherwise 
the regulations are as follows: 

1. Entry is restricted to writers who have 
lived in the Conference area of Texas, Louisi 
ana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
for six months and have qualified as citizens. 
A writer who has transferred residence from 
one of these states to another within six months 
is eligible. 

2. There is no restriction on the number 
of plays that can be submitted by any author 
or authors. Those submitted shall not have had 
previous production, although readings or 
auditions before nonpaying audiences shall not 
be construed as production. 

3. All plays must be “original”; that is, 
neither translations nor adaptations of other 
plays. In the case of adaptations of other 
forms of literature, the author must furnish 
acceptable legal clearance with manuscript 

4. All entries must be written in English 
and must require a minimum of 100 minutes 
of playing time. 

The winning play shall be available to all 
of the member theaters of the Conference at 
standard royalty for each production. This in 
cludes the theater awarded the $250 for firs’ 
production. 

First production rights preference will go 
to the theater located nearest the residence of 
the winning author, although the group 
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actually will be designated by McKinney's 
committee from those bidding. Wishes of the 
author and capacity of the theater to give 
representative production will be considered. 
If no theater asks to produce the play within 
a year from announcement of the award, the 
money will go to the author. The award can 
be withheld if the committee finds no suitable 
script. 

Manuscripts must be postmarked on or be- 
fore June 1, 1956, and the decision will be 
announced no later than November 15, 1956 
—most probably at the 1956 Southwest 
Theater Conference. 

Previous conferences have been devoted 
largely to meetings and panel discussions of 
many phases of theater operation. Only one 
such session took place in Dallas, and it was 
like none other anybody attended. John Wray 
Young, a past president of the Conference and 
director of the Shreveport Little Theater, had 
charge and handled the stop-watch. 

Eleven tables were set up in the large Cactus 
Room of Hotel Adolphus. Each bore a sign 
announcing a subject to be discussed. An ex- 
pert with assistants awaited customers. There 
was room around each table for fourteen or 
fifteen delegates. Thereafter the delegates could 
table-hop every thirty minutes or oftener. 
They could visit from four to six tables dur- 


ing the two-hour' period. Not every delegate 


had interest in each subject, so he could pick 
and choose. 


Here was the range: 

Theater Curriculae, conducted by Mouzon 
Law of the University of Texas and James 
Barton of Southwest Teachers College, San 
Marcos. 

Playwriting, conducted by Gene McKinney 
of Baylor University and Louis J. Hexter, 
Dallas layman and sometime play director and 
author. 

Business Management, conducted by R. Lyle 
Hagan of Eastern New Mexico University, 
Portales, and Walter Jensen, director of the 


Corpus Christi Little Theater. 
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Scenery, conducted by Peter Wolf, famed 
professional scenewright of Dallas, and Pres- 
ton Magruder of the University of Arkansas. 

Community Theater, conducted by Lee Ed- 
ward, director of the Baton Rouge Little 
Theater, and Walker James, assistant director 
of the Tulsa Little Theater. 

Arena Staging, conducted by Nina Vance, 
director of the Alley Theater of Houston, and 
Alfred Gilliam, director of the Tyler Civic 
Theater. 

College Theater, conducted by Dr. Edna 
West of Northwestern State College of Louisi- 
ana, Natchitoches, and A. Laurence Mortenson 
of the University of Oklahoma. 

High School Theater, conducted by Olive 
Kite of Byrd High School, Shreveport, and 
Robert T. Holland, Wheatley High School of 
Houston. 

Children’s Theater, conducted by June L. 
Karp, director of the Austin Children’s 
Theater. 

Television, conducted by Ralph W. Nim- 
mons, general manager of WFAA-TV in Dal- 
las, and Josh Roach of Texas State College 
for Women, Denton. 

Costume and Makeup, conducted by Lucy 
Barton of the University of Texas and William 
Garber of Texas Christian University. 

Delegates said, after it was over, that this 
was as concentrated a course in theater as they 
ever had experienced. It was specialization with 
the palaver trimmed. We imagine the pattern 
can be repeated. 

Dallas did not publish the usual Confer- 
ence theme, but it was “theater in action.” 
The effort was made to give the delegates as 
much living theater as possible to look at. Most 
Dallas groups co-operated to stage something 
unusual. The Dallas committee had chartered 
buses to carry the visitors from hotel to scat- 


tered playhouses and back. 


A platform staging of Stephen Vincent 


Benét’s Western Star was proffered by the 
Arden Club of Southern Methodist University 
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in the new Umphrey Lee Student Center. 
Atmospherically costumed and lighted, with 
splendidly drilled principals and speech chorus, 
the effort made a deep impression. Dr. Edyth 
Renshaw directed. A panel discussion followed 
under the leadership of B. Iden Payne of the 
University of Texas. 

There was then a visit to Fondren Library 
and a display of ‘Dallas Dramatically Speak- 
ing.” This consisted of items from the large 
theatrical collection of the Mary McCord Mu- 
seum, books, playbills, costumes, and posters. 
The Conference sight-saw and dined at $.M.U. 
until a performance in the evening of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street 
at McFarlin Auditorium. The opera—or, more 
accurately, a capital example of contemporary 
lyric theater—was being given its first pro- 
duction in the country outside the original in 
New York and the East. It was a contribution 
of the $.M.U. School of Music and its Opera 
Workshop under the supervision of Dean Or- 
ville Borchers. Paul Vellucci conducted, Miss 
Vin Lindhe directed, and Ed Bearden of the 
art department faculty designed the scenery. 
There was much interest in this as it was 
partially projected by wide lens lamps. 

The November 5 shows were Theater 55’s 
Somebody in the afternoon and an evening 
performance at Scott Hall representing the 
joint effort of the Dallas Lyric Theater and 
the Roundup Theater, the latter being Dallas’ 
lively Negro play group. The Roundup, not 
always financed adequately and seldom stocked 
with experienced actors, gave the best per- 
formance of its history in Langston Hughes’s 
provocative Shakespeare in Harlem. Robert 
Glenn directed. 

The Lyric Theater, conducted by Samuel 
Adler, introduced to most of us the singular 
new lyric stage writing of the contemporary 
German composer, Carl Orff. The work was 
Catulli Carmina. As with the other produc- 
tions of the Conference, there was a post- 
performance panel discussion. This never wan- 
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dered into criticism but was limited, by in- 
stinct, to questions concerning the problems of 
production. 

These exhibitions were not banal theater or 
even the type produced by regional theaters as 
standard activity. The novelty was accidental 
and not designed. This was realized only after 
the program was settled. It illuminated, how- 
ever, the extent of experimentation that goes 
on normally with the resident show-makers of 
Dallas. 

The Dallas Conference revived, after a lapse 
of two years, the Award of Merit. The only 
previous recipient was B. Iden Payne, perhaps 
the outstanding Shakespearean producer, 
among other accomplishments, of this genera- 
tion. He was once director of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater at Stratford-on-Avon. At 
least half Payne’s career belongs to America 
and not the England of his birth. The most 
recent part of it has been in the Southwest 
through his activities at the University of 
Texas. 

In 1952, during the Fifth Conference in 
Shreveport, Payne was cited not only for his 
many triumphs in the professional theater but 
also for his influence on the American regional 
theater. He could not have foreseen it at the 
time but in the second decade of the century, 
while teaching at Carnegie Tech in Pittsburgh, 
Payne trained more American little theater di- 
rectors than the late Leopold Auer did Russian 
violin virtuosos. At the Dallas Conference 
there were three who were hatched at Carnegie 
Tech. They were McConnell, the chief speaker; 
Theodore Viehman, director of the Tulsa Lit 
tle Theater; and Lucy Barton of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

As the second Merit Award was made in 
1955, the recipient was surprised. He was 
white-haired Rupel Jones, head of the drama 
department of the University of Oklahoma, 
proclaimed ‘Father of the Conference.” It was 
Jones who organized it in 1948 and played host 


to it for two years. 
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By 1950 it began to move, first to Baylor 
under the presidency of Paul Baker, next to 
Texas Christian University in Fort Worth un- 
der Walther Volbach; then in 1952 to Shreve- 
port with John Wray Young as president; in 
1953 to the University of Arkansas under the 
presidency of Virgil Baker; and in 1954 to 
New Orleans with Monroe Lippmann of 
Tulane University as head. 

The Ninth Conference will be held at the 
University of Texas in 1956. Loren Winship, 
head of the drama department, is the new 
president. Other officers are Theodore Vieh- 
man, Tulsa, and Elroy Fulmer, New Orleans, 
vice-presidents; R. Lyle Hagen, Portales, New 
Mexico, secretary; Preston Magruder, Fayette- 
ville, treasurer. 

Tulsa was designated the 1957 meeting site 
and, if custom is followed, this means that 
the present first vice-president, Ted Vichman, 
is 1957 president-designate. 

Two delegates were elected to serve with 
the officers on a steering committee, Mrs. Oma 
Link Rowley of the Amarillo Little Theater 
and Walter O. Jensen of Corpus Christi. Em- 
ployment of an executive secretary to relieve 
the president of work was authorized. Since 
the Conference, in its charming fashion, never 
remembers its actions from one meeting to 
another an executive secretary probably will 
be authorized all over again in Austin next 
October. 

The only things the Conference does re- 
member are what was learned about theater 
and how promising, these days, is a career in 
playmaking that doesn’t have to look in the 


direction of either Broadway or Hollywood. 


Reviews of Books 
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American Kremlinists working in sensitive or 
important positions in government. Neverthe- 
less, he insists that the usual solutions of the 


problem of our Russia Firsters—the federal 
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loyalty program, prosecution of American 
Communist Party leaders under the Smith Act, 
and the McCarran Internal Security Act vir- 
tually outlawing the party—have been “neither 
liberal nor legally defensible from the stand- 
point of traditional American values and con- 
stitutional law.”” In Professor Ekirch’s opin- 
ion, Kremlinism within the United States 
“represented no threat to the American way 
of life that could not be met in the free mar- 
ket place of ideas,” and he adds this warning: 
“No matter how radical or subversive an idea 
or ideology, the attempt to eradicate it by 
force or suppression was purely and simply the 
application of methods of thought control 
traditionally practiced by totalitarian re- 
gimes.”” Professor Ekirch concludes gloomily 
that there is precious little left of the spirit 
of classic liberalism in the United States to- 
day. He accepts its decline as “one of the most 
important facets of American history.” But the 
decline, he adds, “need not blot out the great 
achievements already recorded. So long as hon- 
est history is written—a by no means certain 
circumstance in a totalitarian world — lib- 
erals will at least be able to look back with 
some satisfaction into the distant past, while 
they do their best to challenge the fate held 
out by an increasingly illiberal future.” 
Professor Ekirch has many excellent things 
to say in this single-tracked journey through 
the vast expanses of American history. His 
bold and vigorous defense of intellectual and 
cultural freedom at a time when many liberals 
have failed to keep up the faith is magnificent. 
It is good, too, to be reminded that war and 
liberal democracy do not make good bedfel- 
lows and that the tendency of modern liberal 
intellectuals to abandon what seems to be an 
outmoded “crackpot idealism” for a more 
realistic, tough-minded program of opportu- 
nism which will enable them to locate closer 
to the centers of power in this country is, in 
fact, little more than what someone has called 


a “crackpot realism.” 
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Yet an air of unreality pervades this book. 
Professor Ekirch makes little or no attempt 


to explain why American history has moved 
in the direction which he has sorrowfully 
traced for it. Does he seriously believe that a 
simon-pure laissez faire individualism ever 
existed at any time in the history of this coun- 
try or that it has any relevancy to the prob- 
lems posed by an age of science, technology, 
industry, and world upheaval? Furthermore, 
has not the acquisitive spirit, exalted into 
a kind of natural law by laissez faire individ- 
ualistic philosophy, played a major role in pro- 
ducing the kind of society and world which 
Professor Ekirch so strenuously deplores? At 
one point, the author quotes Clarence Dar- 
row, apparently with approval, as saying: “All 
com petition is savage, wolfish, and relentless; 
and can be nothing else. One may as well 
dream of making war lady-like as of making 


com petition fair.” If this state of affairs— 
one of the key points in laissez faire theory— 
bears any resemblance to the kind of liberal 
society which Professor Ekirch has set as his 
ideal, then I have missed the entire point of 
the book. 

Professor Ekirch, I feel, has not probed 
deeply enough either into the nature and 
dynamics of human affairs and history or into 
his own philosophical outlook, and the result 
is a certain superficiality at times, a number 
of basic inconsistencies, and a variety of sim- 
plicisms in his interpretation of American his- 
tory. Still, he faces more problems with more 
honesty and courage than most writers in the 
field, and he is certainly not the only one who 
has failed to think through his basic assump- 
tions systematically. Professor Allan Nevins, 
who has been teaching and preaching Ameri 
can history for years from a variety of points 
of view radically different from those of Pro 
fessor Ekirch, states that The Decline of 
American Liberalism is “an extremely inter- 
esting, thoughtful, and valuable book. It is 
one of the most stimulating surveys of Ameri 
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can history I have seen in years.” It may well 
be all of these things, but it is astonishing that 
Professor Nevins should be the one to say so. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


ON THE WAY TO EQUALITY 
How Far the Promised Land? 
BY WALTER WHITE 


Viking, New York $3.50 


Citizen’s Guide to Desegregation: 
A Study of Social and Legal Change 
in American Life 


BY HERBERT HILL AND JACK GREENBERG 
Beacon Press, Boston $1.00 


AT A TIME when the United States Supreme 
Court decision on five school segregation cases 
has loosened a key log in the legal jam that 
had been blocking the flow of democracy 
toward equal citizenship for all Americans, 
two books have appeared which offer much 
help in understanding how the jam formed 
in the first place and what has been done over 
the past decades in the effort to break it. 
One of the books was written by a man 
who, until his sudden death on March 21, 
1955, was so closely associated with the strug- 
gle for interracial democracy that almost every 
episode in that struggle was a personal expe- 
rience to him. How Far the Promised Land? 
sums up the progress of the American Negro 
to the middle of the current decade as seen 
by Walter White, from 1918 until his death 
executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
In an opening chapter entitled ‘““Why This 
Book?” the author stresses one of the most 
urgent reasons why Americans must under- 
stand and be able to explain the actualities 
of their country’s position in regard to racial 
minorities: the danger to America’s place in 
world opinion inherent in “American failure 
to tell the facts about the issue that creates 
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more doubt than any other about America’s 
sincerity among the two-thirds of the world’s 
people who are non-white.” The facts we have 
to tell, when we become aware of them, do not 
by any means add up to a picture of utopia 
attained. But they do provide a story of ad- 
vances impressive enough so that the field of 
world (and particularly Asian) opinion need 
not be left clear, as it so often has been, for 
anti-American critics and propagandists. 

The following chapters sum up the progress 
that has been made by the Negro in educa- 
tion, in attainment of the vote, in the armed 
services, in employment, in housing, in health 
and medical training, in transportation, in the 
labor unions, and in the churches. One excel- 
lent chapter analyzes the failure of the Com- 
munists to win over any significant number 
of Negro Americans —a_ failure partially 
brought about by the inexplicable stupidity 
of the Communists in picturing their future 
America as including a “separate black repub- 
lic.” Another surveys the present attitudes 
toward the Negro to be found in book, maga- 
zine, and newspaper publishing, the radio, and 
TV. 

The two areas in which least progress has 
been made, Mr. White shows, are those of 
housing and, ironically, the church. He quotes 
as true of the whole nation a remark of a 
friend about Washington, D.C.: “Never is 
our city more segregated than on Sunday 
morning at eleven.”” But even here, admission 
of Negro students to some church schools in 
the South and vigorous action by certain 
Catholic bishops and individual Protestant 
clergymen such as Methodist Henry Hitt 
Crane of Detroit and Bishop Richard Emrich 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Michi- 
gan have begun to offer some “proof that 
organized Christianity believes in human 
equality.” 

Mr. White died just five months too soon 
to see one forward step that would have car- 


ried his chapter on “Jim Crow on the Run,” 
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concerning segregation in public transporta- 
tion, to a more encouraging close. One of the 
facts emphasized in that chapter is that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
notably slow in correcting inequities caused by 
the practice of segregation on public carriers. 
But finally, on November 25, 1955, the ICC 
ruled that racial segregation in train and bus 
travel between the states is unlawful, and 
ordered an end to separation of white persons 
and Negroes on interstate trains and buses and 
in public waiting rooms serving the trans- 
portation lines. 

In his concluding chapter, “Aye, But It 
Does Move!” the author speaks of the end of 
lynching—replaced to a certain extent, to be 
sure, by bombings and other forms of vio- 
lence. “But,” says Mr. White, whose expe- 
rience of some of these more recent episodes 
was close enough for personal sorrow, “the 
old patterns of violence have been shattered. 
Sporadic violence has replaced the sickening 
succession of lynchings, riots, and organized 
sadism that had been the rule. The change 
marks a major transformation in the ancient 
mores.” Had he lived to know of the case of 
Emmett Till, one feels sure that Mr. White 
would not have changed his judgment in this 
area, for the revulsion caused all over America 
by that one unpunished murder stands in great 
contrast to the easy public acceptance of 
lynchings only a few years ago. 

“Tt remains clear,” the author concludes, 
“that against a most complex and formidable 
array of obstacles the American Negro has in 
the past fifteen years made significant ad- 
vances in his long and tortuous march toward 
freedom, and that through these advances the 
cause of freedom throughout the world has 
been advanced.” 

How Far the Promised Land? is an ac- 
count written, so to speak, from within the 
problem. One of its strong points is the 


unfaltering human understanding and fairness 


of a man on whose shoulders rested heavily for 
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three decades all the burdens of injustice in- 
flicted on the race with which he (blond and 
blue-eyed as he was) chose to cast his lot. A 
book written from a different viewpoint is 
Citizen’; Guide to Desegregation, by Herbert 
Hill and Jack Greenberg. Because this com- 
pact volume is intended as a handbook to aid 
the citizen to orient himself in the changed 
situation brought about by the Supreme Court 
decisions on education, the emphasis here is on 
education and the law. The early chapters do, 
however, outline concisely the most important 
landmarks in various other areas of Negro 
citizenship, from the days of Reconstruction 
to the present. Legal aspects are clarified, and 
there is a useful summary of Supreme Court 
cases involving the rights of minorities in the 
decade from 1938 to 1948, a period during 
which World War II brought about height- 
ened sensitivity to discrimination, and minori- 
ties improved their financial ability to press 
legal fights. 

Then came the “Challenge to Segregation 
in the Universities,” with the Sipuel, Sweatt, 
McLaurin, and Henderson cases, in all of 
which “new doctrine was made in terms of 
old. Even if the separate-but-equal policy was 
not here overruled, nevertheless it was so 
stringently interpreted that segregation in 
graduate and professional education became 
impossible.” 

After this, the Citizen’s Guide concentrates 
on the five school segregation cases which 
were decided at one time on May 17, 1954. 
An especially interesting chapter entitled 
“Educators and Social Scientists Go to Court,” 
in which the arguments establishing the in- 
herent inequality of segregation in education 
are summarized, includes a quotation from 
the conclusions of the federal district court 
that passed the Kansas case on to the Supreme 
Court. This passage, which was quoted in the 
Supreme Court decision, is a masterly state- 
ment of the crux of the matter: 
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Segregation of white and colored children in 
public schools has a detrimental effect upon 
the colored children. The impact is greater 
when it has the sanction of the law; for the 
policy of separating the races is usually inter- 
preted as denoting the inferiority of the Negro 
group. A sense of inferiority affects the moti- 
vation of a child to learn. Segregation with 
the sanction of law, therefore, has a tendency 
to retard the educational and mental develop- 
ment of Negro children and to deprive them 
of some of the benefits they would receive in 
a racially integrated school system. 


Summaries of the arguments before the 
court in the five cases are then presented, fol- 
lowed by a consideration of the decisions them- 
selves (which are included in the book as a 
most valuable appendix), a chapter on ‘‘The 
Aftermath of the Decisions,” and a chapter 
of questions and answers on “What Do the 
Decisions Mean?” which covers the principal 
queries heard in the confusion now being pro- 
duced by uninformed guesses. Finally, “De- 
segregation and the Future” discusses the role 
the courts should play in desegregation and 
the time that should be given local school 
officials to “work things out in their own 


way.” The authors conclude: 


Formerly the law was the mainstay of segre- 
gation. Now the prop of law has been removed. 
Forces favoring segregation still exist; but 
those favoring desegregation may now act un- 
fettered by legal restrictions. For the first time 
there can be an open and vigorous debate on 
the merits of segregation, with the prestige of 
law and its educative effect ranged against 
segregation. . . . Paradoxically, it is as a result 
of national action that the problem is now, for 
the first time, in the hands of the people of 
local communities. . . . The commencement 
of desegregation in a community—and its suc- 
cessful conclusion — will be principally the 
work of its own citizens. 


For anyone who takes seriously his obliga- 
tion as a citizen to understand the rapid 
changes taking place in the direction of equal 
citizenship for all Americans, these two books, 
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taken together with Williams and Ryan’s 
Schools in Transition and such studies of par- 
ticular local situations as the two pamphlets 
issued by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in Washington, D.C., Integration of 
Washington Schools and “The Right of Every 
Child,” will furnish a practical short course. 
And they will bring their reader to Walter 
White's sober but hopeful conclusion: “The 
job of curing and preventing man’s mistreat- 
ment of another man because of his race or 
color in the United States or, for that matter, 
anywhere else in the world is not done. But 
we are on our way.” 


Margaret L. Hartley 


CALVINISM AND DEMOCRACY 


Foundation of American Freedom 


BY A. MERVYN DAVIES 


Abingdon, Nashville $3.50 


A PEOPLE needs its legends, and the legend of 
American freedom is being built. In this legend 
we give high place to the early settler stranded 
upon the New England coast and to the stal- 
wart frontiersman of the march over the 
mountains to the west. We admire their brav- 
ery, their conviction, their struggle, and their 
perseverance, and we are grateful to them. 
They stood for Good and were refugees from 
Evil, these Puritans of ours. We are not en- 
tirely certain as to what they stood for, or 
as to what they had fled, but this uncertainty 
is of diminishing importance as they recede 
into the past. The important thing is that we 
accept these people as our spiritual progenitors, 
to find in them the virtues we wish we had. 
Nevertheless, competent scholars have traced 
many of the doctrines of early American 
Puritanism into our later social, political, and 
economic beliefs and institutions. The topic 
seemingly is one of never-ending fascination 


for American historians. 


Mr. Davies, English-born and English- 


trained but long resident in America, sets for 


himself a much more ambitious project: to 


trace these threads eastward across the At!an- 
tic to their ultimate sources. He announces his 
thesis plainly. The foundation of American 
freedom is Calvinism: not the “Western Heri- 
tage,” nor religion, nor Christianity, nor Prot- 
estant Christianity, but a specific type of 
Protestantism, Calvinism. His book is his at- 
tempt to prove this thesis. 

The difficulties of such an argument are 
obvious. Certainly there was little about John 
Calvin himself to comfort the protagonist of 
human freedom. Almost savagely intolerant of 
religious liberty, thoroughly authoritarian po- 
litically, Calvin appears more as the chief 
opponent of those ideas of human freedom 
which were developing about him. These facts 
Mr. Davies does not deny. Instead, he says, we 
must exclude Calvin the man from our study, 
and must fix our attention on Calvinism, the 
institution and doctrine, something which 
flowed from Calvin but which became much 
greater than he. 

In an inquiry such as this it is necessary to 
define terms carefully. Mr. Davies does not do 
so. He does not say precisely what he means 
by American freedom, but his references 
throughout manage to add up to an accept- 
able concept. He is not equating democratic 
form with freedom, and he scarcely mentions 
economic individualism and its relation to Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of the Christian vocation. He 
does stress the essentials: freedom to know and 
to believe, freedom to communicate and to 
persuade, freedom to consent to government, 
and government or rule of law rather than 
of men. 

The bulk of the argument is really an at- 
tempt to define the other major term in the 
proposition, Calvinism. The argument ulti- 
mately fails because an acceptable definition 
is never achieved. The author may not, in or- 


der to give credit to Calvinism as the founda- 
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tion of American freedom, claim as its exclu- 
sive property those ideas which it shares with 
all Protestantism or perhaps with all Chris- 
tianity; rather must he relate American free- 
dom to those aspects of Calvinist doctrine 
which set it apart from the tradition of the 
Roman church and from other contemporary 
non-Roman movements. Theologically, the 
hallmark of Calvinism was predestinarian. 
Man was a totally depraved creature, due to 
attain salvation, if at all, by a predetermined 
arbitrary election. If he were of the elect, then 
his sins had been atoned by Christ, God's 
Grace was irresistible, salvation was assured. 
If he were not of the elect, nothing — and 
nothing that he could do — could save him. 
Politically the mark of Calvinism was its ten- 
dency toward theocracy, not a theocracy in 
the Old Testarnent sense, but one in which 
the function of the state was conceived to be 
to lead the subject into the way of the truth, 
and the function of the elect, the “‘saints,”’ to 
instruct the leaders of the state as to what 
is the way of the truth. In this position of 
course Calvinism was close to the medieval 
Roman teaching and was far removed from 
non-Roman sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury doctrine. 

Mr. Davies does not purport to relate 
American freedom to these distinctively Cal- 
vinist doctrines. Instead he reminds us that 
later generations of Calvinists have rethought 
them and to a considerable degree have dis- 
carded them. We must look, he says, to larger 
aspects of Calvinism, where ideas of liberty 
took root and flourished. What this means in 
practice is best illustrated by the two exam- 
ples most closely related to the American 
development. 

Calvinists had participated in the establish- 
ment of the independence of the Netherlands, 
as indeed they had shared in other revolutions 
of the era. It fast became apparent in the 
Netherlands, as in other newly Protestant 
countries, that the Reformation had solved 
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one problem only to create another. The tem- 
poral tyranny of the medieval church had been 
abated, but the problem of the tyranny of the 
secular prince had grown. With all its faults, 
the medieval church had served as a fairly 
effective curb upon the princes. To fill the 
power-vacuum resulting from the Reforma- 
tion, philosophers in the Renaissance tradi- 
tion had revived the Stoic or Ciceronian 
concept of Natural Law, with its universe 
resting upon a rational plan or order. This 
assumed a divine plan for the universe. It 
assumed also in man a faculty of reason 
capable of participating in the divine or nat- 
ural reason, and postulated an Aristotelian man 
of good will with a drive to live in peace in 
the society of his fellows. 

This doctrine of course struck at the very 
root of the Calvinist doctrine of total deprav- 
ity, election, and predestination, and its hereti- 
cal nature was quickly perceived by the 
Calvinists. When it was advanced in the 
Netherlands, by Arminius theologically and 
by Grotius legally, the Dutch Reformed church 
rose to the challenge and in 1618 called the 
Synod of Dort to deal with it. This Synod 
was the nearest thing to a world assembly Cal- 
vinism ever had, and at the same time was 
one of the ugliest demonstrations of intoler- 
ance in modern history. It fell upon Arminian- 
ism with a fury even greater than that which 
St. Augustine had vented upon the similar 
but greater Pelagian heresy of some twelve 
centuries earlier. The Arminians were cast out 
of the church and their ministers were driven 
from their pulpits. Many were sent into exile. 
Arminius was protected by his university, but 
Grotius went to prison. Orthodox Dutch Cal 
vinism continued to rule in the Netherlands 
and, says Mr. Davies, now manifests itself in 
the official bigotry and racism rampant in 
South Africa. Arminianism as an idea sur- 
vived to capture the minds of a good part of 
the Western world. The Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica defines Arminianism as anti-Calvinism. 
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Mr. Davies calls it “liberal” Calvinism. One 
of them is wrong. 

As required for the development of the 
American story, Mr. Davies devotes consider- 
able space to the English revolutions of the 
seventeenth century, hailing them as Calvinist 
assertions of human liberty. They were and 
they were not. The story begins almost im- 
mediately upon the accession of James I, with 
the constitutional conflict between the king 
and the judges headed by Sir Edward Coke. In 
a series of historic cases extending to 1616 
Coke asserted against the king, not a Calvinist 
doctrine, but the traditional English doctrine 
of a Natural Law discernible by human reason, 
and the political corollary of a government of 
law superior to the king. Coke’s sources are 
not difficult to identify. They were the 
twelfth-century John of Salisbury, the thir- 
teenth-century Bracton, and the sixteenth- 
century Richard Hooker. John and Bracton 
wrote in the Aristotelian-Ciceronian tradition, 
presenting in a slightly more individualistic 
and democratic form what later was the theory 
of law of St. Thomas Aquinas. Richard Hook- 
er, an actual associate of Coke, effected a 
synthesis of the English-Bracton tradition with 
the antipapal conciliar theology of the four- 


teenth-century Marsilius of Padua. Mr. Davies 


does not mention Richard Hooker except to 


claim him as a Calvinist, notwithstanding that 
Hooker almost singlehandedly maintained the 
English tradition of law against the attacks 
of sixteenth-cencury Calvinists, that Hooker's 
legal theory was quite similar to that devel- 
oped by the Spanish theologians, notably Sua- 
rez, of the Counter Reformation, and that per- 
haps the most scathing attack on Calvinism 
ever written appears in Hooker's preface to his 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

The judicial assertion of the English tradi- 
tion against James failed in 1616 with the re- 
moval of Coke from the office of chief jus- 
tice. The locus of the contest changed. Coke 


was returned to the Parliament in 1621 and 
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became there the leader of the opposition. His 
concept of law and of government did not 
change, but was embodied in the Petition of 
Rights which he drafted in 1628 and to which 
Charles I assented in 1629. Whether the efforts 
of Coke and of his successors to solve the con- 
stitutional issue by peaceful and lawful means 
would have succeeded we shall never know, for 
the Calvinists, impatient to establish the true 
faith, insisted upon the employment of lawless 
means and so brought violent revolution and 
the execution of the king. 

The only candid appraisal of the Crom- 
wellian revolt and the ensuing eleven-year 
interregnum is that it was a failure. Mr. Davies 
calls it “unfinished.” He states quite accurately 


why it failed or was not finished, and the ex- 


planation is enlightening. The test of revolu- 
tion is its ability to establish an effective 
government in keeping with its ideals and 
slogans. The execution of Charles found the 
victorious Puritans sharply divided, with 
Cromwell and Milton, the leaders, in the mid- 
dle. On one extreme stood those in the Geneva 
tradition who would fasten a government by 
the saints upon an entire people. Cromwell 
had an instinct for tolerance and Milton had 
an ideal of justice and liberty which required 
them to reject such a proposal. Both appar- 
ently had a sincere wish to establish a free 
government, but neither could overcome his 
Calvinist beliefs sufficiently to attempt it. The 
sine qua non of free government is a faith 
in the capability of men by inquiry, reason, 
and discussion to attain the good society. 
Neither Cromwell nor Milton could master 
this faith in unregenerate man, in the non- 
elect. For such men there could be only the 
Protectorate, which served principally to 
make the old monarchy increasingly attractive 
in English eyes. 

One faction was agitating for free govern- 
ment. These were the Levellers, led by John 
Lilburne, who had rejected the Calvinist doc- 


trine of man and who now stood for separa- 
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tion of the church and state, with a full 
democracy in each, for a complete liberty of 
conscience, and for the natural rights of man. 
These Levellers, and the antecedent Brown- 
ists who had sent the Mayflower Pilgrims to 
America, represented essentially a new position 
in which the distinctively Calvinist doctrines 
had been discarded and had been replaced by 
a part of Anabaptist mysticism, a part of 
Dutch Arminianism, and a good portion of 
English traditionalism. The arguments of the 
Levellers fell on deaf ears, notwithstanding 
that Roger Williams, a protégé of Edward 
Coke, came from Rhode Island to assist them. 
In return for their advocacy of a free society, 
the Levellers were denounced by the Calvinists 
as subversive of the new state. Persecution and 
punishment followed. Fleeing from Calvinism, 
many went to America in search of liberty, as 
Thomas Hooker and Roger Williams had fled 
Calvinist Massachusetts Bay in the same quest. 
It is to this group of refugees that we owe 
the greater part of our Puritan tradition. Mr. 
Davies calls them “left-wing” Calvinists and 
through them asserts his thesis that Calvinism 
is the foundation of American freedom. The 
issue is, can we accept the label? 

In any event the English Puritan revolution 
did fail to establish either liberty or free gov- 
ernment, and the English people did restore 
the monarchy and took up once again the task 
of establishing the rule of law by lawful means. 
This did succeed in 1688 with the establish- 
ment of Parliamentary supremacy, and repre- 
sented essentially a triumph of Arminianism 
and of the older tradition of Bracton, Richard 
Hooker, and Sir Edward Coke. In this connec- 
tion we must note the contribution of John 
Locke to the new order. Particularly must we 
note the contribution of Locke to American 
thought. Mr. Davies claims him as a Calvinist, 
notwithstanding that Locke’s ideas are de- 
rived from three main sources: the rationalism 
of the Renaissance, the Arminianism of Gro- 
tius, and the traditional legalism of Richard 
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Hooker. Each of these was an avowed and 
denounced enemy of Calvinism. It should be 
nected that Mr. Davies dismisses without com- 
ment the authoritarian doctrine of Locke's 
equally well-known predecessor, Thomas 
Hobbes, who was by almost any standard much 
more nearly in the Calvinist tradition, 

The net result of all this is that Mr. Davies 
proves his thesis by claiming as Calvinism 
almost every idea of human freedom which 
survived the Reformation or was developed in 
or after the Reformation, and which can in 
any manner escape the label of Roman or 
Lutheran. In the cases of Richard Hooker and 
of the Congregationalists he claims doctrines 
which owe much to Roman and Lutheran 
thought. At the same time he dismisses, as not 
true bearers of the word, Calvin himself and 
those followers who sought in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to put Calvin’s ideas 
in effect in human society. 

One can admire the loyalty to the label of 
Calvinism which impels another to retain the 
label on the bottle even after he has poured 
out the contents completely and has replaced 
them with the wine of the grapes of other 
vineyards, but bottles so refilled are better 
kept on a private shelf and not offered for 
sale in the market place. 


Arthur L. Harding 


OUR FEAR OF FREEDOM 
National Security and Individual 
Freedom 

BY JOHN LORD O'BRIAN 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge $2.00 


Communism, Conformity, and Civil 
Liberties: A Cross-Section of the 
Nation Speaks Its Mind 


BY SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 


Doubleday, New York $4.00 


THERE Is a widespread awakening in the United 
States to the realization that something must 
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be done to halt the modifications of our tra- 
ditional liberties which have taken place since 
the end of World War Il. This awakening is 
perceivable in the ever increasing flow of litera- 
ture by able men warning of the acts danger- 
ous to freedom committed in the name of se- 
curity, and also in the fact that a community 
service organization such as the League of 
Women Voters felt the need to sponsor in 
numerous local areas across the nation the Free- 
dom Agenda, a project for the discussion of 
civil liberties among average citizens who are 
apparently eager to find the voice of modera- 
tion and reason. 

The main cause of the modification of 
America’s traditional attitude toward liberty 
is not hard to find. John Lord O'Brian in his 
articulate book, National Security and Indi- 
vidual Freedom, points out that the flood of 
facts which came to light in the postwar period 
revealed the existence in the United States of 
a well-organized conspiratorial center, manip- 
ulated from the Soviet Union, engaged in acts 
of espionage and infiltrating sensitive positions 
in American public and private life to serve 
the communist purpose. When the exposures 
came, the American people were confused and 
fearful, and in their fear hastily adopted meas- 
ures which too often disregarded civil rights in 
an effort to gain some measure of security, 

There is no reason to believe that most of 
the critics of our free institutions are not sin- 
cere and conscientious men honestly groping 
for an answer to what at times seems almost an 
unsolvable problem. Furthermore, it is doubt- 
ful whether any democratic government could 
have ignored the population-wide concern over 
the communist menace. The concept of se- 
curity is in the final analysis a dual concept; it 
covers both the fact of danger and the mood 
of public apprehension about danger. O'Brian 
earnestly notes that it was not the search for 
security that was at fault, but rather the fact 
that there was no attempt to appraise accu- 


rately the extent of the danger and then to 
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test proposed measures of security by the yard- 
stick of our long-established guarantees of the 
freedom of the individual. 

O'Brian’s book is an excellent demonstration 
of the fact that the evils of communism and 
the disregard of civil rights are today so inter- 
twined that their disentanglement cannot be 
easy. Yet disentangled they must be if the 
American heritage of freedom is to be pre- 
served. Samuel A. Stouffer's survey, Commu- 
nism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties, a re- 
vealing report about the climate of American 
opinion today, gives ample indication of where 
this disentanglement should begin, namely 
with the re-education of the average citizen 
who is apparently so seriously confused about 
the objectives, strategy, and tactics of the 
Communists that he distrusts the integrity and 
loyalty of a great many fellow Americans. 
Assuming that the Stouffer survey is an accu- 
rate sampling of public opinion, it clearly high- 
lights the fact that those who defend our civil 
liberties have failed to meet the main challenge 
posed by communist activity: the spreading of 
this poisonous mutual distrust. 

In analyzing the statistical data upon which 
his book is based, Stouffer is balanced and im- 
partial in his interpretation of the findings 
which are the result of the work of two sep- 
arate public opinion research organizations, al- 
though on occasion a reader may well feel that 
some of his conclusions seem immature or too 
sweeping. Thus, the bland statement, “It is 
likewise doubtful whether any but a handful 
of disciplined Communists favor or advocate 
the domination of the world by Russia,” shows 
a strange unawareness of the reorientation of 
communist goals which took place during the 
late twenties and early thirties whereby the 
ideals of Marxism became equated with the 
nationalistic and imperialistic designs of Rus- 
Sia. 

Furthermore, there is room to question the 
conclusion that “nobody could sit down and 
read through the filled-out questionnaire in this 
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study without coming to the conclusion that 
most of the seemingly intolerant people are 
good, wholesome Americans.” The richness of 
American culture, its inventive genius, its 
initiative and resourcefulness, its creative ap- 
proach to the solution of the problems of man, 


its encouragement of plural values which dis- 


tinguish free men from slaves or robots, spring 


from an aversion to prejudice, intolerance, and 
passivity, and are based on the dedication of 
this nation to the principle that every man has 
certain inalienable rights that must be recog- 
nized, upheld, and protected merely because he 
is a human being—rights that must not be 
abridged or denied to any citizen either through 
the use of law or through the action of social 
forces outside of the law. Our democracy is 
the product of social intelligence; and wide- 
spread intolerance cannot be good, cannot be 
wholesome, and above all cannot be American. 
If widespread intolerance exists it is indicative 
of the dangerous fact that American thinking 
—social, political, and intellectual—has be- 
come contrary to the purposes for which our 
nation was founded, and that the faith of the 
average citizen in the most vital and most sig- 
nificant political system which history has 
recorded is to some degree shaken. 


A. ]. Thomas, Jr. 


DOBIE IN FINEST FORM 
Tales of Old-Time Texas 


BY J. FRANK DOBIE 
Little, Brown, Boston $5.00 


iN His latest book, Tales of Old-Time Texas, 
Frank Dobie has given us his own choice of 
the thousands of narratives that he has known 
—those which will never die because they are 
“bedded deep in human nature and truth.” 
Above all, he has looked for those with the 
unhurried tempo of nature: 
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The tempo of the earth is not the tempo of ac- 
tion. The tempo of the earth-dwellers to whom 
I have been listening for many years is the 
tempo of growing grass, of a solitary buzzard 
sailing over a valley, of the wind from the 
south in April, of the lengthening of a tree’s 
shadow on a summer afternoon, of the rise and 
fall of flames in a fireplace on a winter 
night. ... 


He has culled his favorites from a great variety 
of sources, printed and oral; and they are 
varied in type —historical, legendary, and 
purely folkish. But all show the force of real- 
ity, the flavor of humanity, the power of the 
imagination. 

In reading a book some people skip the intro- 
duction. Dobie’s introductions can be more 
interesting and informative than what follows. 
In the tales you sense Dobie the master story 
teller behind the scenes, so to speak. In his 
preliminary remarks you mect him face to face 
as he tells you in his salty, outspoken words 
what he thinks and feels. You get to know a 
little better the man himself—a man just as 
interesting, as colorful, as authentically Texan 
as any of the intriguing characters who have 
fascinated him. Frank Dobie does not realize 
this fact, of course, which merely adds to his 
charm. 

The introduction to Tales of Old-Time 
Texas has some typical and revealing opinions. 
First comes a discussion of what happens to a 
tale in the retelling—a process that “can 
easily wither earthy freshness.” Dobie goes on 
to say, “I have none of the scientific folk- 
lorist’s reverence for the oral original of a 
tale—unless the original is masterly; it gener- 
ally needs bettering. My custom is to try to 
tell a tale as the original teller should have 
told it. Any tale belongs to whoever can best 
tell it.”” This is the code of the gifted racon- 
teur, but, unlike most great storytellers, Dobie 
has in his notes admitted many specific “tinker- 
ings.” 


Other comments expiain the absence of Roy 
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Bean and Pecos Bill, two of the most popular 
of the so-called folk-heroes of Texas. Roy 
Bean is characterized as “a publicity-hunting 
impostor and vulgarian,” and Pecos Bill as a 
synthetic creation of Tex O'Reilly, a news- 
paperman. In another statement our leading 
southwestern folklorist makes the surprising 


confession that some types of folklore now 


bore him! 


For changed me as well as for changed times, 
the sentimentality of lover's-leap stories has 
become inane; the saccharinities of miracles 
and pious doves wither the intellect; the sacer- 
dotal humbuggery of the Lady in Blue and 
other borrowings from the Middle Ages denies 
the fact that imagination and reason are inte- 
grated. 


Some people may want to scream “‘Sacrilege! 
Heresy!” but more than a few may confess 
a long-felt leaning toward such unorthodoxy. 

The tales included in this volume may for 
the purpose of review be put into four groups, 
the first of these containing stories of well- 
known historical figures. We find Josiah Wil- 
barger, the man who lived to describe his own 
scalping by Indians, Big Foot Wallace and his 
hickory-nut armor, Jim Bowie and the his- 
tory of his famous knife, Sam Bass, and others. 
These are, of course, twice-told tales; but, to 
paraphrase Pope, they were “ne'er so well ex- 
pressed.”” It is here that Frank Dobie’s skill is 
most apparent. In some instances—Jim Bowie, 
for example—he has gathered up many va- 
riants of the basic themes, but always his tell- 
ing makes the tale his own. 

A second category may be made up of folk 
tales and legends, Here belongs the touching 
story of the origin of the bluebonnet in the 
ashes of a beloved doll sacrificed by a little 
Indian girl to save her tribe. There is lore of 
panthers and their peculiar love of baby flesh. 
There is folk humor in a yarn of a bear fat- 


tening a stolen hog on corn and pumpkins, as 
well as in another about Old Bill, the rattle- 
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snake, who won a Civil War battle for his 
Confederate master by biting 417 Yankees. 

Although Frank Dobie detests the adding- 
machine, sausage-link type of tall tale exem- 
plified by the Pecos Bill cycle, as well as that 
of Paul Bunyan and many others, several big 
windies have qualified for inclusion because the 
exaggeration “brings out characteristics of 
situation, place, or person or some other sub- 
ject.” A weather-wise Texan, having seen his 
house and family blown away, waits philo- 
sophically until the wind changes and blows 
them back. A pair of cold-nosed hounds fol- 
low separate trails so old that, when the dogs 
tree at the same dead stump, only a couple of 
coon skeletons are found inside. An ingenious 
beekeeper retrieves a vast store of honey from 
an inaccessible cave by poisoning the bees and 
bringing his hives up to the opening and let- 
ting his own swarms rob the honey. 

No hound ever had a colder nose for a coon 
trail than Frank Dobie does for a legend of 
lost treasure; and nobody makes one so truly 
his own in the retelling. His all-time favorite 
is the one about Col. Abercrombie’s mole. The 
Colonel was told by a fortuneteller that he 
would receive an overdue payment for cotton 
on a certain date and, furthermore, that he 
could find the burial spot of forty-two burro- 
loads of gold by watching for a mole under 
a chinaberry tree. With faith strengthened by 
receipt of the money, Col. Abercrombie spent 
months watching the ground and soothing his 
“stummick” with mint juleps. When the mole 
finally appeared, a black cat caught it before 
it could mark the buried treasure. Billy Long- 
worth tried for months to locate silver bullion 
in a cave by a map only to learn too late that 
it was “‘vicey-versey”—to be read backwards! 
Even O. Henry spent good money for a Mexi- 
can treasure map and dug a fruitless hole on 
Shoal Creek, west of Austin. One other legend, 
of the Mezcla Man, a mud figure with a pot- 
belly full of gold, is of special interest because 
it came from the Los Olmos Ranch, owned by 
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the author’s Uncle Jim Dobie, and because it 
furnishes an amusing clue to Frank’s method. 
Although he first told the yarn thirty years 
earlier, he remarks, “Thanks to an improved 
memory, I have about doubled the length of 
the story by putting in certain details that 
Elojio Juarez and I forgot to put in at the 
time of our tellings.” Honest Frank is merely 
following his own dictum: “If one man does 
not tell a story—as a story—the way it should 
be told, the next man is under artistic obliga- 
tions to improve it.” 

It would be unimaginative to conclude that 
every retold story in Tales of Old-Time Texas 
is ‘about doubled” in quality over earlier ver- 
sions, but dyed-in-the-wool Dobie fans would 
regard the exaggeration with kindly tolerance. 
One need not be an aficionado to recognize the 
narrative skill of Frank Dobie, a skill which 
has grown through volume after volume of 
inimitable legends, tales, and anecdotes until 
he stands pre-eminent as an interpreter of the 
life and lore of his beloved Southwest. Hence 
the special charm and worth of this book— 
Frank Dobie’s favorite tales told in his finest 
form, and flavored top and bottom by the salt 
of his maturing wisdom. 


John Lee Brooks 


JEFF DAVIS ON OLYMPUS 


Jefferson Davis: American Patriot, 
1808-1861 


BY HUDSON STRODE 
Harcourt, Brace, New York $6.75 


JEFFERSON DAvis’ talents were great and his 
rise to prominence was rapid. As congressman, 
soldier, senator, secretary of war, and President 
of the Confederacy, he moved steadily up the 
scale of public service. He seemed to develop 
increased powers as he rose. 

Davis inherited the political mantle of John 


C. Calhoun when the great South Carolinian 
died. Davis was the man to carry on the cam- 
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paign for strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion. He was qualified by training and by deep 
conviction. His voice in the Senate took on 
the ring of leadership—Davis was speaking for 
the South’s rights in the Union. 

His tenure of office as secretary of war did 
not dim his political star—it only added to 
his reputation as an able administrator. Bold- 
ness characterized his management of the War 
Office, and a tradition of experimentation was 
established under his hand. No one, not even 
the revered Calhoun, had been a better war 
secretary. Trained at West Point, tempered by 
service to the taxpayers in Congress, Davis 
brought to this office a nicely blended balance 
of citizen and soldier viewpoints. The con- 
clusion is hard to avoid that the secretaryship 
of war was the task for which Davis was best 
suited. When called to the highest post at the 
gift of the Confederacy, though, he was ex- 
pected to rise to this, as to all previous chal- 
lenges. 

The question of how well Jefferson Davis 
served as Confederate President is the one with 
which all of his biographers must wrestle. This 
will be Mr. Strode’s major problem in the 
second volume of this projected two-volume 
biography. The conclusions about Davis’ ca- 
pacity vary with the biographers. The general 
picture has been that his cold, ascetic aloof- 
ness seriously hampered him in relation with 
the southern people, the Confederate Congress, 
and military leaders. He is traditionally viewed 
as able, courageous, determined, but inflexible. 
Inability to unbend is often cited as one of 
his stellar weaknesses. Coldness, lack of the 
common touch, and a certain heartlessness are 
offered as reasons for his incapacity to retain 
the confidence and support of the Confed- 
eracy. 

Mr. Strode’s biography, so far, is not the 
traditional picture of Jefferson Davis. Vol- 
ume I, tracing Davis’ career to his inaugura- 
tion as President of the Confederacy, is an 


outrightly partisan account. The author set 
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out, he says in his Introduction, to find the 
“real Jefferson Davis.’’ Pursuit of this goal has 
led him to a warm, kindhearted, and patriotic 
citizen, whose dedication to his country was 
second only to his firm convictions. Mr. Strode 
has, in actuality, written a revisionist study. 
He is revising a current attitude by trying to 
reconstitute Davis as a southern, even national, 
hero. This is not an entirely new estimate— 
Davis was a hero before the war, faded some- 
what during the war years, and was enshrined 
in the pantheon of the defeated South as a 
martyr for his cruel confinement in a Yankee 
prison. Around the turn of the century, the 
South began to forget the Davis legend. He 
had never quite attained the spot in the south- 
ern heart which Lee achieved by his nobility 
in defeat. At length Davis’ enemies began to 
revile him for losing the war—it became fash- 
ionable to make him the scapegoat. 

It is refreshing to see a book which frankly 
sets out to show that Davis was not a traitor 
to either North or South. Davis needed a de 
fense of the sort which Mr. Strode has written. 

As usual, the author writes in a vastly enter- 
taining style and his characterizations are 
fetching. His research, while not exhaustive, 
is adequate. His documentation, unfortunately 
cramped at the back of the book in the fashion 
of commercial houses, is acceptable but lacks 
method. 

The author his deceived himself on one 
fundamental point, In this particular book, de- 
ception of the kind from which Mr. Strode 
suffers is not completely fatal, but it does tend 
to distort the interpretation of the subject. 
Clearly the author did not take to heart some 
sound advice which he quotes the late Douglas 
Southall Freeman as having given him: “I hope 
you will approach your subject with complete 
detachment of spirit and without preconcep- 
tion.” 

Jefferson Davis: American Patriot is a ring- 
ing pro-Davis book with the hero dwelling on 


Olympus. But, after all, to many southerners 
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(and northerners) of his time, Davis was a 
hero. Correction of the overdrawn anti-Davis 
bias was overdue. Possibly the second volume 


of this study will come closer to objectivity. 


Frank EF. Vandiver 


POWER OF PLATO 
The Platonic Renaissance in England 


BY ERNST CASSIRER 
TRANSLATED BY JAMES P. PETTEGROVE 


University of Texas Press, Austin $3.50 


ruis votume, The Platonic Renaissance in 
England, is Ernst Cassirer’s brilliant remin- 
der of the special power of Plato to intoxicate 
two centuries of English idealists from Colet 
to Shaftesbury. It is also a demonstration of 
the ability of the Italian Renaissance to main- 
tain, even in decline, a strong monopoly over 
the speculative interests of English philosophi- 
cal thought. 

We find all the while that the schools of 
Plato have been at least as numerous, if not 
so powerful, as the schools of Aristotle. Though 
separable in thought and at odds during recent 
centuries, the schools are not natural antagon- 
ists. Aristotle’s ethical judgments in the 
Nicomachean Ethics and in the Rhetoric, for 
instance, do not prominently oppose ethical 
expressions of Plato in the Laws and in the 
Sophist. And Aristotle does not negate Plato’s 
concept of love (Eros) in the Symposium, an 
idea so germane to developing Neo-Platonic 
sentiment. Despite many similarities, however, 
the fact is that as Aristotle proved more con- 
crete and more useful for justifying Chris- 
tian doctrine, Plato’s gauzy world of the spirit 
received less attention. By the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with the theological flourish of Aquinas, 
the fissure between the two schools is obvious. 

Cassirer accurately discloses that we must 
see the development of Neo-Platonism as pri- 
marily a development of Christian theology. 
He does not reveal that the climax of creative 
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thought in the movement occurs in the first 
few centuries after the birth of Christ. For 
the most complete and systematic expression 
of Neo-Platonism one must return to the 
Enneads of the saintly mystic Plotinus. For 
the fervor of the idea as social and evangelical 
thought one must return to the Plato-inspired 
Confessions and The City of God of Augus- 
tine. 

Cassirer indeed only inaugurates his study 
of English Piatonism with a presentation of 
fifteenth-century doctrines by Neo-Platonists 
of Renaissance Florence. Here, by subsidy of 
the Medicis, the leader of the Platonic Acad- 
emy, Ficino, translated and interpreted the 
Dialogues anew. Paradoxically, in view of their 
earlier contribution to Christian thought, the 
Dialogues were used as pagan emollients for 
what were considered oppressive sores of scho- 
lastic dogma. 

Any work of Cassirer, of course, is for the 
initiate. No doubt he found little need to in- 
clude here a synthesis of Renaissance Plato- 
nism. In the interest of the nonspecialist, how- 
ever, some knowledge of the principles should 
clarify one’s understanding of the phenome- 
non. It should even tell one how Platonists have 
typically thought from Plotinus to the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. 

Ficino—later Pico, Castiglione, Benivieni, 
and Michelangelo—expounded that man’s love 
of beautiful objects on earth led him to the 
love of pure beauty in heaven and to the love 
of God. Psychologically the process involved a 
spiritual ascension of man under the guidance 
of love (Plato’s Eros) and by the means of rea- 
son. By the time man had completed his jour- 
ney up, he had undergone spiritual conversion 
to a love of beauty that he discovers to be 
perfect and permanent in nature. Having 
achieved the state of mind, man in reality had 
entered heaven. 

Before, while cognizant of earthly things, 
man had been aware that the love of a beau- 
tiful object—and by the time of Castiglione, 
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a beautiful woman was this object—was pos- 
sible only from its (or her) possession of good- 
ness and truth. Now, in heaven, in thought 
of the pure forms of beauty, goodness, and 
truth, he beholds their final form as related 
parts of a great unity. While the supporting 
orders of saints and angels assemble, he com- 
pulsively contemplates the unity, the queen 
of all forms, Intellectual Beauty. Through her 
he recognizes the understanding and love of 
God and knows that it is God, and nothing 
physical, that had inspired his travel to heaven. 
Now man returns to earth from his flight of 
thought, but beauty on earth has an altered 
meaning. He has learned of the impoverish- 
ment of the senses before the beatitude of 
the spirit. He has discovered the triumph of 
reason over the passions. 

Ficino had fused Platonic notions on the 
nature of the soul, of love, and of God to 
current medical, psychological, and Catholic 
doctrinal knowledge. He intended the result 
to constitute the beginning of a new Chris- 
tian, neopagan myth. It is poignantly clear 
from our modern view that his philosophy, 
though impressively full and the delight of 
classical, semiagnostic humanists, must become 
little more than a cultural comet. But the 
sparks of the heavenly show illuminated the 
vision of Colet and of the Elizabethan human- 
ists. In the next century, as Cassirer demon- 
strates, it burned most fiercely at the point 
of its guttering out, among the Platonists of 
Cambridge, Whichcote, Cudworth, and Henry 
More. 

The author suggests that only Shaftesbury 
retains the Platonic discipline after the fall 
from favor of the Cambridge thinkers. By 
that time, ideas of the English phase of the 
movement had already attracted borrowers 
such as Spenser and Shakespeare, and later they 
influenced the idealism of Goethe and Herder. 
It is no doubt the author’s conscious intention 
to exclude from this brief book the borrowers 


among the romantics such as Novalis, Shelley, 
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and Keats, and the great modern participant, 
Yeats. 

To Cassirer the decline of the Platonic dream 
in England depicts the failure of abstract 
thought and passive meditation before a world 
restless for more physical proofs and less laby- 
rinthine solutions. The agents for the decline 
—science, Protestantism, and empiric philo- 
sophy—hav e become major influences on the 
conduct and thought of modern man. But 
Cassirer does not deny the English Platonists 
a potential presence in our modern world. By 
his scholarly effort they appear favorably as 
noble interpreters of a cosmos which the apos- 
tles of science and empiricism have never satis 
factorily displaced. These champions of God, 
and of beauty, goodness, and truth, have rela- 
tionship to our exponents of religion and art. 

The competence of Ernst Cassirer in dis- 
cussing his topic is unchallengeable. An intel- 
lectual historian of first magnitude, he be- 
longs with Jan Huizinga, Paul Hazard, and 
Paul Oscar Kristeller as one of the modern 
masters of the complex idea and the simple 
meaning. Cassirer has retained since his death 
the reputation of being one of the exceptional 
ideologists of our age. Already he seems des- 
tined to join the distinguished list of philo- 
sopher-historians of the past century, Burck 
hardt, Renan, and Niebuhr. 


Meade Harwell 


LONGFELLOW AT LENGTH 
Longfellow: A Full-Length Portrait 


BY EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


Longmans, Green, New York $6.00 


IT IS UNFORTUNATE in view of the overlong 
denigration of Longfellow that this book 
centers on the man rather than on his writ- 
ings. It is based, however, on thorough re 
search in the Craigie House and elsewhere, 
and easily supersedes Herbert Gorman’s book, 


which “used the poet as a stick with which 
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he might beat the Victorians,” and Law- 
rance Thompson's jaundiced look at “Young 
with all his career still before 
him. The ridicule which the bright young 


Longfellow,’ 


iconoclasts of the twenties directed at their 
straw man is losing some of its force. By tak- 
ing lines here and there from Longfellow any- 
one can fool you into thinking they are from 
Robinson, Amy Lowell, Sandburg, or others 
of the moderns. Any fifty pages of Long- 
fellow show more stanzaic versatility and 
clarity than you can find in most present- 
day versifiers. 

Not only was Longfellow versatile, he was 
a scholar. He was at home in many more 
languages than T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, or 
Ezra Pound. Scandinavian sagas, German 
romantic poetry, Spanish romance, Dante, 
the Talmud, English and American litera- 
ture he knew well, and “took more of his 
materials from first-hand sources in a num- 
ber of languages than many modern profes- 
sors do.”” He brought imagination to his study 
as well as industry. He had traveled abroad ex- 
tensively, and with travel had come com- 
parisons and insight. He understood the 
“historical method,” but had the good sense 
not to regard it as the last word. He was not 
so much given to the formulation of dogma 
as our age, which is more given to poetic 
theory than to poetry. His poetry “is the utter- 
ance of a sensitive, cultivated man, brooding 
over and assimilating his past, and possessing 
himself of his moral and aesthetic inheritance. 
... He was much legs the didactic poet than 
he is often considered to have been.” His 
range as a translator was amazing. Few realize 
how much thought and creative power went 
into such work. Longfellow made the nation 
aware of the charm of old civilizations beyond 
the sea, a matter of first importance today. 

Longfellow, though somewhat formal, was 
devoted to his friends. He did not ignore his 
critics, even if he regarded them ‘a wretched 
race of hungry alligators.” He was a good busi- 
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nessman, though he considerd our materialism 
an enemy of artistic achievement. He cared less 
for architecture than for music, and, though 
an antislavery man, was generally little in- 
terested in politics. He favored an eclectic na- 
tionalism, one that embraced “not only our 
English but also our continental heritage.” His 
nature was essentially devout, though he did 
not care to talk on theological points. He was, 
however, “the first American Protestant to 
make serious effort to enter fully into the spirit 
and practice of Catholicism.” Clericalism 
he distrusted. 

This “portrait” is a timely corrective of 
traditional misunderstandings. Our inordinate 
modern fear of sentiment has blinded us to 
much genuine worth in some older writers such 
as Longfellow. The book is amply supplied 
with bibliographies and with full sources for 
each chapter. 

Ernest E. Leisy 


HOWLING CHEESE? 
Melville and the Comic Spirit 


BY EDWARD H, ROSENBERRY 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge $4.00 


BY STRESSING Melville’s sense of humor this 
book serves as a corrective of the prevailing 
idea that the author of Moby-Dick had an es- 
sentially tragic view of life. Melville’s early 
books, Typee and Ooo, had so much humor 
of a gastronomic sort that Robert Louis Steven- 
son dubbed their author “a howling cheese.” 
As Melville matured he passed, according to 
Rosenberry, through four phases of the comic: 
the jocular-hedonic, the imaginative critical, 
the philosophical-psychological, and the dra- 
matic structural, 

Redburn and White jacket express the first 
phase. Even Mardi begins with picaresque 
gaiety, Moby-Dick has robustious humor, and 
“Bartleby” expresses the full range of its au- 
thor’s comic spirit. Dr. Long Ghost is one of 
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the funniest characters in our literature, a folk 
hero who is both trickster and sucker. The 
“great massacre of beards” and the description 
of Cuticle’s infamous operation are in their dif - 
ferent ways highly amusing. Babbalanja in 
Mardi is a Shakespearean jester. Stubb’s clown- 
ing in Moby-Dick reaches its high point in his 
devastating sermon to the sharks. Fact and 
symbol are admirably counterpointed, with 
Ishmael’s sense of humor balancing the tragic 
sweep of the epic. Considerable tall talk adds 
further to the spirit of levity. 

After Moby-Dick Melville's artistic problem 
was the ambiguity of humor. In Pierre the sec- 
tion on Plinlimmon and the Apostles made a 
sucker of the Transcendental position, but The 
Confidence Man, with its Shandian air, was an 
ironic fugue, a “philosophic leg-pull.” Rosen- 
berry concludes that “the abandonment of 
comedy meant the abandonment of Melville's 
true milieu.” Overstatement this certainly is, 
yet his book is a useful balance in Melville 
criticism. 


Ernest FE. Leisy 


BRITISH BILINGUALS, 1500-1660 


Renaissance Dictionaries 
BY DEWITT T. STARNES 
University of Texas Press, Austin $6.00 


RENAISSANCE DICTIONARIES by DeWitt T. 
Starnes has the formidable task of introducing 
the subject of Latin-English and English-Latin 
dictionaries. The project remains in the realm 
of scholarly research and of antiquarian inter- 
est. It happens, however, that the author’s 
knack of greeting complexities of Latin natur- 
ally and his habit of simple prose have created 
an even readable treatise. We invite the atten- 
tion of laymen as well as of scholars to Mr. 
Starnes’s work. 

The author has concentrated his attention 
on the bilingual dictionaries from 1500 to 
1660, their most flourishing time. Included in 
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the period are The Dictionary by Sir Thomas 
Elyot, John Baret’s Alvearie, and the Rider- 
Holyoke dictionaries. Examples from the fif- 
teenth century include the Catholicon Angli- 
cum and the Hortus vocabulorum. 

Mr. Starnes’s project is directly linguistic 
in nature. In it he notes the decline in usage 
of medieval Latin, the insurgent growth of 
classical Latin to favor. He is specific in pre- 
senting the methods of arranging words in 
terms of their etymology and meanings and the 
use of quotations to illustrate meaning and 
usage. In general, he communicates not only 
the nature but the historical development of 
the weighty word-lists. As the author suggests, 
the dictionaries of the English Renaissance are 
influences on subsequent works of the kind, in- 
cluding the great eighteenth-century one of 
Samuel Johnson. 

In one sense, the Latin-English and English- 
Latin dictionaries are special evidence of con- 
tinuing regard, adopted from Italy, for the use 
of Latin. In another sense, the tomes are cul- 
tural evidence of a national pride that allows 
the English language not less than equality of 
status with the “grand Monarchus” Latin. 
Taken together, the points are anatomical 
proofs of steps in Renaissance history. Thus, 
the prominence in dictionaries of the new ver- 
nacular, English, exemplifies the decline in 
preference for both medieval Latin and the 
medieval cosmos of values generally. The ten- 
dency to burnish the vernacular with its classi- 
cal Latin equivalent illustrates the literary and 
intellectual search of the Renaissance for a 
lineal past, the world of another Rome, the 
pagan world of Cicero and Vergil. 

Reproductions of entire pages and frontis- 
pieces from the dictionaries in Mr. Starnes’s 
study have the beauty and appeal of sheets 
from incunabula. Indeed, they express the 
gratifying imagination and taste that the Uni- 
versity of Texas Press has shown throughout 


in presenting Renaissance Dictionaries. 


Meade Harwell 


THE ROAD TO 
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Economic Change in Texas, 1875-1901 
By JOHN S. SPRATT 


, faced great changes during the last twenty-five years of the 19th century. 
In 1875 much of Texas was the home of Indians and buffalo; in ten years both were 
gone. The first strand of barbed wire was stretched in 1875 and within fifteen years 
the range had been fenced. 

Here is the history of that time — when the economic progress of Texas was 
unhindered by either war or Reconstruction, and the wilderness was converted into 
an empire, a period closing with the bringing in of Spindletop gusher in 1901, the 
most significant single event in the state’s industrial development. ee insured 
the ultimate supremacy of industry over agriculture in Texas and affected in no small 
measure the destiny of the United States and the whole world. 


"...A permanent contribution...a framework for future 
historical thinking and writing in a neglected field.” 
— Stuart McGregor, Editor, Texas Almanac 


Joun S. Spratt is a member of the economics faculty at Southern Methodist Univer- 

sity. In this volume he reveals himself as a distinguished economic historian of his 

native Texas, writing from a background of business training as well as academic 

achievement. 368 pages, $5.00 
At your bookstore 
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“THE FRONTIER 
CAMP MEETING ts an 


outstanding contribution to the 


story of America’s beginnings. 


No phase of frontier religious activity 


has been more misrepresented in the 


popular mind than has the camp 


meeting. Those who have previously written 


about the camp meeting may be divided into 


two groups; some have idealized it and overpraised it, and others are only 


interested in ridiculing or damning it. It is needless to say that Mr. Johnson 


belongs to neither group. He is the first writer to put the camp meeting 


in its proper historic perspective, as a frontier institution of large social and 


religious significance.” — William Warren Sweet, author of 


The Story of Religion in America. 


FRONTIER CAMP MEETING 


RELIGION’S HARVEST TIME 
By CHARLES A. JOHNSON 


Often wild as the frontier itself, characterized by “muscular Christianity,” 


and sometimes frowned upon by the more disciplined churches of the eastern 


seaboard, the camp meeting filled the religious and emotional needs of many 


lonely settlers of the trans-Allegheny West in the period from 1800 to 1840. 


The Frontier Camp Meeting is the first major study of a fascinating 


chapter in America’s religious development. Here is the camp meeting as it 


really was, in all its fascinating, turbulent, and intensely spiritual vigor. 


350 pages Illustrated with facsimiles of old prints $5.00 


At your bookstore 
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SE'ECTED WRITINGS 


of 
TOM GOOCH 
EDITED BY DECHERD TURNER 
INTRODUCTION BY UMPHREY LEI 


D uring the fifty years that the late Tom C. Gooch was successively cartoonist, 
editor, and publisher of the Dallas Times Herald he never lost his touch as a 
writer. He knew his newspaper from the ground up; he also knew his city and 
its people intimately and kept their interest foremost in his mind. The writings 
in this collection reflect his genial personality as well as the spirit of a perceptive 
viewer of events during a critical time in the country’s history. 


Mr. Gooch’s editorials, which for many years appeared on his paper’s front 
page, were signed The Editor — a phrase which became one of his trademarks. 


Then in the 1930's and 1940's Mr. Gooch wrote a daily column for his paper in 
which he promised both “to defend and violate tradition.” “We will not be hide- 
bound,” he wrote, “and there will be latitude in our attempts to be both serious 


and funny.” Mr. Gooch’s columns often ended with the words “That's all for 
today,” aptly chosen as the title for this volume. 


“Mr. Gooch wrote primarily for people within the Dallas area, but he was not 
provincial-minded. On the contrary he was national-minded. A large percentage of 
his writings included in the book deal with affairs during the second Roosevelt 
administration, and they illuminate what is now history. 


“At home and in Washington, he was a constant commentator on government, on 
specific politicians and specific policies, but in his comments there is nothing of the 
rancor and hatred that in his time came to be the common denominator of many 
newspaper and radio commentators. 1 cannot find a single violation of fair play, 
moderation and decent respect for the opinions of others... There are plenty of 
quotable instances of homely wisdom in this book.” J. PRANK Dope 

“It is good to have such an ably-edited, well-organized selection of his writings 
while the memory of his vibrant personality is still fresh in the minds of so many 


who knew him at first hand.” Sam ACHESON 


Illustrated, 388 pages, $5.00 


At your bookstore 
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